LL 


ANNIVERSARY AND 


March 15, 1941 
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Lug Straps Have 

Withstand The TERRIFIC 
IMPACT of Modern Looms. 
We Guarantee Them To Out- | oa 
wear, Two To One, Any Other 
Type of Fabric or Leather Lug | 


Jacovs Loom Necessities 
are made in Canada by 
The J. C. McLaren Belt- 
ing Co., Ltd. Montreal. 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Be Sure and See These 


the Show 


A Southern Textile Exposition would not be complete without 
Bill Vaughan and his familiar “Case of Jewelry,” as he appro- 
priately calls the interesting display of U. S. Ring Travelers, 
arranged for your inspection. 


Bill and his “iewels” will be at the approaching Show. Other 
U. S. representatives there to greet you will be Amos M. Bowen, 
Oliver Land, Bill Rose and T. L. Maynard. 


Visit Booths 433-434 in the Annex and inspect the famous 
family of Bowen travelers. Note their uniformity, their smooth 


finish; their exclusive features that insure top speed production 
and better yarn. 


Then you'll understand why Bill Vaughan calls them his 
“jewels.” 


BOOTH 433-434, ANNEX 


EK 

. RING TRAVELER CO. ‘ 
PROVIDENCE RK. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES | 

Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 4 

P. O. Box 158 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 456 yi 

Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. | 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N, C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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@ be sure to stop at Space 472 in the Annex, at 


the Southern Textile Exposition this month and 


examine these five new ball bearings designed by 


New Departure, especially for textile machines— 
a further evidence of New Departure’s creative 
engineering. 


They are. left to right, two horizontal tension 


pulley bearings, two vertical tension pulley bear- 
ings with their own oil circulating system and a 
lubricated-for-life treadle roll bearing. 

if you cannot be at Greenville, write us for 
details. 

New Departure, Bristol, Connecticut. 
Charlotte, Philadelphia and Boston. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BEARING 
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TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 
n Exclusive Howard Bros. 
atented-Precision-Process 


Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
thing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


Cards—Napper Cl 
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Come in and see— 


“Double Feature” 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2,174,173 


CARD CLOTHING 


Booth 242 at Greenville 
and learn about this great 
advance — exclusive with 


HOWARD BROS. 


If you want good, trouble free 


Carding —here’s the answer! 


BROS. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Acc s, Ltd., Toronto a Canada 
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HYATT HELP YoU MAKE 


THE MOST OF IT! 


Hyatt 

Hyatt 

Wound Roller TyP® 
Hy-loe 


TO KEEP YOUR EQUIPMENT YOUNG and always 


on the go make sure that Hyatt Roller 


Bearings are in the machines you build 
or buy. And, when at the show, see us in 
space 222, on the second floor of Textile 
Hall. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Solid Junior TyP® 


BEARINGS 


IT’S YOUR 
SHOW, 
MR. MILL MAN 
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To Greenville, s. Cc. i 
March 31;t fo April 5th 
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dn Ofen Letter 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


May we have the pleasure of &teeting you at Section No. 251 in Textile Hall, at 
Greenville, South Carolina, when the 14th Southern Textile Exposition pens on March 31st? 


As combing is the basic of all fine yarns, there has been developed a NEW WHITIN 
COMBER having many features that are Superior to those Offered in any similar machine. 
These include an unexcelled quality of product, higher Production per head, simplified, refined 
mechanisms, amazing ease in adjustments, and Saving in floor Space. Have you seen the 
PERFECT PIECING? Thi; Comber bas it! 


Sliver from this new Comber wil] be fed to an interesting and BRAND NEW 
DRAWING FRAME which is a departure from the conventional frame It produces two 
slivers of normal weight per delivery at speeds equal to or exceeding those of ordinary 
drawing, deposited in a single can. Some features to watch for: double Production: half 


the usual number of cans for finisher drawing or roving; half the amount of normal draft 
and 4 better quality of drawing sliver! 


Sliver from this frame Passes to a SUPER-DRAFT ROVING FRAME which, together 
with the Whitin Inter-Draft Roving and the Whitin Long Draft Roving System have been 
chiefly instrumental in establishing better drafting methods in the carding department. Su per- 
Draft Roving reduces your roving processes, without Sacrificing quality. 


And finally, the newest development in automatic winders, the WHITIN-SCHWEITER 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER. The enthusiasm with which this has been 
received by the trade is evidence of its practical value in combination with large package 
Spinning. It can wind from a large variety of supply packages onto bobbins particularly 
Suitable for weaving. This Winder ives increased yardage of perfectly wound yarn on a 
800d, firm bobbin Within a Minimum of time. The Starting, winding and doffing are fully 
aulomatic, and the single Spindle feature Means less productive loss whenever an end breaks. 


Sincerely yours, 


March, 1941, WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 
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Will these new synthetic fibres, new 
mixtures, new weaves, new finishes 
turn your dyehouse into a chemical 
laboratory? ¢ Whatever fabrics you 
are required to dye, National Tech- 
nical Service, with an unmatched 


composite experience in solving 
color problems in every industrial 
field, is anxious to help you work 
out the most economical formula for 
your next job. ¢ We invite you to use 
nearby National Technical Service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL co., Inc. 


-t 


i. 
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BOSTON . . . 150 Causeway St. PORTLAND, ORE. . 730 W.-Burnside St. CHATTANOOGA . . . James Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHICAGO .. . ... 357 W. Erie St. ATLANTA . . . . 140 Peachtree St. * 
PHILADELPHIA . 200-204 S. Front St. CHARLOTTE . . . 201-203 W. First St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. GREENSBORO . Jefferson Standard Bldg. TORONTO. 137-145 Wellington St., W. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ‘| 
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new machines 
introducing several advanced 
" ideas for better yarn manufacture 


_ 


These four new machines will be shown for the first 

time at the fourteenth Southern Textile Exposition. They 
will be of special interest to mill executives, for they incorporate several far-reaching im- 
provements entirely new to the textile industry. For a preview of what's new today and 


“a glimpse of the mill of tomorrow” be sure to visit the Saco-Lowell display .. . 


BOOTH 225 — Sections C-D-E 


A (} (} W H (} 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, NO. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, $0. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A REEDS—Made for the fabric being woven. 


All sizes and types 


SHUTTLES Aw Tempered Southern Dogwood 
life and sm mothe operation. 
Ry Southern Shuttles (a division of Steel 
Heddle Mig. Co. 


C STEEL HEDDLE BARS—Long Wear, Tem 
pered High Carbon with scientifically 
rounded edges giving perfectly free 
feather-like movement to the Heddles. 


D FRAMES--Something new in the way of wa 
ter and moisture proot wooden frames. 
fhe Gold Seal Protective Frames of all 


types and sizes. 


F SLIDE HOOK And other accessories of orig 
inal and patented design giving the maxi 
mum of efficiency and results. 


made with those per 
fectiy shaped and polished eyes. All sizes 
all types for every known warp thread 
but only one quality—the Highest. 


‘PER DROP WIRES—-Made of high quality 
tempered Steel Wire galvanized, copper, 
or nickel finished All sizes and types, 


jak ield fhe next 
fa show thie lerte ef 
ents in our full tine. 
Meet us at the 
Greenville Exposition 


Booth 139 


Steel Heddle Mfg Co 


Manutacturers of Superior 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES=—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-~LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES All OVER THE WORLD 
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Barber-Colman 


will exhibit at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. MARCH 31 - APRIL 5 


The Barber-Colman System of 


SPOOLING and WARPING 


_> 


PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINES 
for Tying Cotton, Wool or Rayon 


MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL 


for Slashers and Tenters 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROLS 
UNI-FLO Grilles and Registers for Engineered Air Distribution 


Tis are cordially invited to visit 
spaces 247, 248, and 249 


Barber-Colman Company 
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* * * MINOTINTS present a 
fundamentally different - a simplified, 
effective and economical Tinting Pro- 
cess for color application to slivers for 
Reverse Twist Yarns, and an unmis- 


takable identity for varied constructions 

where Fugitive Dyes are essential. 

advance an entirely new form of Fast 


Color treatment for Carpet Yarns, 
Wrapping Twines and allied materials. 


‘heating . . without dyehouse equipment. 


They make Y ARN DYE PROCESSING 


Tomorrow’s News TODAY! 


MY 


7 
bitte, 


“PROCESS 


Direct Color applications can now be 


made to cotton raw stock .. at the cards, 
hoppers, comber or any trumpet. . without 


Contact Deposit o& tne ayestuti 


keynotes this new color processing develop- 
ment. An ingenious, patented process and 
type of applicator, as illustrated, extends to 
the center of sliver as it forms. Under a 
‘‘wiping contact’’, color distribution is ef- 


fected by subsequent doublings, drawings All combine to Your advantage 
and thorough penetration of the dye solvents. in MINOTINTS and MINODYES 


Write for complete information! 


Dependable Coloring «x Production « Definite Economy 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


ORIGINATORS OF THE "OIL SPRAYING PROCESS” FOR COTTON... THE "TINTINOL PROCESS” 
FOR TINTING FUGITIVE COLORS ON RAYON, ACETATE AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Quality Fabrics 
al Low Cost 


on Draper 


Your Mill Is In <Sitkow 
Competition With 


The Lower Weaving Costs and 
Better Cloth Quality of 


Draper X Series 
High Speed Looms 


Can You Meet This Competition 
With Your Present Looms? 


X Series Looms Sold 


to February |, 1941 


Model Brought Out Looms Sold 
x October 1930 40,257 
XK April 1935 13,485 
XL April 1935 3,499 
XD April 1939 7,736 
X P November 1940 301 
Total 65,278 


An Exhibit of X Series Looms Including 
The New X-2 and XU Models 
Will Be Shown at The Draper Booth in The Textile Show 
at Greenville S C March 3l to April 5 1941 


Why Not See Them and See For Yourself 
Why Progressive Mills Are Buying Them 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
: Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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BOBBIN CO. 


/ LEWISTON * MAINE * TEL * 2140 + 
BORRIN MAKE OS 


JAMES E. COBURN, Treasurer 
WILLIAM BOURASSA, Gen. Moar. 


W E MANUFACTURE a varied and superior For better Bobbins, better Values and better Service § 

: : follow the lead of the leaders and buy American 2 
quality line of Bobbins, Quills and Spools for Bobbins : 
use in every branch of textile manufacturing. Each | 
American Bobbin Co. product is carefully made from Sam ples on request. Write Today. x 
selected stock by master workmen. Because our AMERICAN. BoBBIN Co., LEWISTON, Me. 


modernly equipped factory is located in the very 


center of the bobbin stock section of New England. 


THREE PERFECTED BOBBINS 


we have first choice of raw materials. Only the finest FOR THE po oe RAYON 


selected Birch. Beech and Maple is used in the man- 


ufacture of our products. In addition to our general 


line, we are also equipped to make specialties for any 
unusual need. and will be glad to quote you promptly 


AND RIGHT—upon receipt of sample and de- 


> 


scription of vour requirements. 


\ 


SUPER-SMOOTH 


Special hi-closs baked-on finishes 


Brass feelers rolled.-in to avoid rougti edges whieh damage 
those Tithe filaments Feelers inchored secure’y to prevent turn 


ing on the barre! 
send us your shuttle with the different spindles you employ 
and let us demonstrate to YOU with samples to YOUR SPECI 
FICATIONS just what our bobbins will do to save trouble. 

reduce waste and increase YOUR production 
Cort oF Ohiigation o 


ii 


part 


Perfected Quills—For Rayon and Silk Mills hur special 


wood Ti Slip Mira: 
6 Automatic Bobbins—Made to standard in all stv) ted te! fit nship 
C Warp Bobbins—Made in all Standard stvl nd A\ ble plain or With bras hittings 
D Perforated Twister Bobbins—Available with o) without combination driver; Top Inside Bushing: White Metal or Rrass +4 
shields and Caps; Baked Enamel Finish will stand steam ti mperature up to 225 degrees 
r. There at none better 
= Speeder Bobbins—Special long base that gives lone: r life Regular base also availablh y 
F Silk and Rayon Spools—Special Stainless Steel Hy id. Truly an exceptional Spool 
G Cotton, Rayon and Silk Spools—Made with tra quality Fibre Head : 
HH Twister Spools—Made with either Anderson o1 lyixon Driver White Metal or Brass Shields and (aps or Boynton 


THE MASTER BOBBIN MAKERS SERVE YOU 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
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Opening of lew Soxtite Latoralory 


Announces the 


Tuese are photographs of the interior of the modern, 
efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany has established at Greenville, 5. C., for testing and 
experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work’ out any 
WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


VISIT US AT BOOTH NO. 457 AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. + # £Birmingham, Ala. «+ Boston, Mass. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S.C. + Greensboro, N. C. . Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
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We've got fo modernize 


our spinning frames ... and 


cost plenty! 


no, it wont... we keep 


ur band-driven frames and 


install MEADOWS Tension Pulleys! 


lf YW Cost-conscious mill executives are finding these 


40° ATS Gy ball bearing tension pulleys the economical and 


\\ LF fool-proof correction agent for the expansion and 
7 


contraction often encountered with band-driven 


@ Meadows Tension Pulley spinning frames. 


Installed at a fraction of tape-drive costs, they 
provide the equivalent benefits—uniform spindle 


speed, uniform twist at all times, no more band 


slippage and slack yarn, no more damp weather 


or dry weather or Monday morning band trouble, 


ase of installation and once-a-year lubrication. 


> spindle Meadows Tension Pulleys are pre-lubricated and 
sold with an unconditional one-year guarantee. 
ae They are sturdily built, and equipped exclusively 

iio with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings. Approxi- 


sping (he mately 50,000 units, serving 200,000 spindles, have 


been sold in the past 34 years without a single 


bearing failure! 


Write Today for Prices and Booklet 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DOUBLE LOOP HOOK BANDS * BALL BEARING TENSION PULLEYS * SEPARATOR SHIELDS AND SPECIAL STAMPINGS FOR TEXTILE MILLE 


POST OFFICE BOX 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“Proper Lubrication also keeps our 
Maintenance Costs Low’. . . 


ULF quality lubricants and Gulf Periodic Con- 


sultation Service have enabled us to maintain 
production with low maintenance costs on these frames 
in spite of the fact that they are 35 years old,” says this 
Overseer. “We have used Gulf products for the past 


20 years.” 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service and Gulf quality 


\ 
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“We credit 


LUBRICANT 


_ for our excellent production 
on these old frames’’ 


lubricants are improving performance and reducing 
costs on all types of textile equipment, new or old. 
Are you satisfied that your lubrication is efficient? . . . 


that it is helping you keep costs down? 


Call in a Gulf engineer and ask him to recommend 
improved lubrication practice. The Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly available to 
you through 1100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine 
to New Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf 


office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company T 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. T.B. 
lease send me my copy no charge of the booklet | 
“GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE.” 
Company | 
Address 
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High efficiency, real economy with 
these two outstanding types of water- 
repellents for all types of textile 
fibres: cotton, wool, silk, rayon, cellu- 
lose acetate, linen, ete. Both Luposec 
and Acetate of Alumina are adapt- 
able to your processing methods. 


Both are genuinely stable. 


LUPOSEC 


A successful one-bath repellent that 
eliminates repeated treatment of fab- 
rics—in baths not easily controlled. 
Luposec is recognized as perfect for 
finer fabrics. It gives unusual smooth- 
ness and suppleness of hand. 


Luposec has minimum effect on 
dyed shades and actually leaves 
white goods colorless and odorless. 


Makes colors faster to rubbing, sun- 


light, washing, ete. Luposec can be 
applied in either continuous or batch 
type machines—it .requires no spe- 
cial equipment. Mixes quickly and 
thoroughly with gelatins, gums and 


other finishing compounds. 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


Jacques Wolf Acetate of Alumina is 
exclusively processed — widely used 
for waterproofing Army and Navy 
supplies. Exceptionally high in alu- 
minum content—7% Al. O.. Low in 
free acid content. Free of sulphates 
and sediment, 


WOLF 


BRAND 


| PRODUCTS 


te 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, WN. Y., 
Chicago, Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradley 


LUPOSEC 


ACETATE 
ALUMINA 


PASSAIC, J. 


F. Marthens, Chicago, Ill. 
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When condensate stays overtime in your drying 


j 
; 


cylinders, your B.T.U.’s are loafing. Condensate 
that lingers reduces the efficiency of your cylin- 
ders, but if discharged promptly it INCREASES 
the overall efficiency of your drying system. 
Textile’s new method of discharging condensate 
(see diagram) is only one of many features which 
make Textile Cylinder Drying Machinery the last 


word in modernization. 


= ~ 


Other features include Self Aligning Roller 


Bearing Housings and a choice of the following 


cylinder constructions:—Sheet Copper with single 
brazed seam, rolled and planished; seamless 
drawn tube; fabricated stainless steel with welded 
precision ground seam for high or low pressure 


service; standard tinned iron. 


Customers may also have a choice of upright 


{2 
: or horizontal designs with any number of cylin- 
j ders, face up to 150 inches. 
| Let MODERNIZED Textile Service help you to 
step up your drying efficiency. 


Visit us at the Greenville Show—Booth No. 114 


Machinery Co 


New York Office 
50 Church St. SF 


“OQ 
“SOGe 


e Jextile [me 


J Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mills Mill 


Greenville, S. C. Woodruff, S. C. 


Fairtorest Finishing Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


| aclurers arn inisners o 


COTTON TEXTILES 
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THE TIDE HAS TURNED! 


United States Patent No. 2,179,655 protects the 
textile mill men of America against trial and failure 
of inferior spinning tapes which made their ap- 
pearance on the market after the invention, devel- 
opment and production by Roger W. Cutler of 
the ORIGINAL power-saving spinning tape. 


Only the ORIGINAL, by law, possesses the quall- 
ties which render it the finest spinning tape on the 


market. Buy CUTLER SAK and save! 


Scientific Research Brings Practical Economy to You 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
LICENSEES 


BARBER MFG. CO.—LOWELL, MASS. 
BARBER MFG. CO.—CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
COSARI—BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 

SAPLADINAN, LTD.—SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Southern Agents: 


BYRD MILLER for Va., 8. C., & N. C--A. C. BOYD for Ga., Ala. & Tenn. 
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The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 
Mill No. 


Quality Cotton Fabrics 


Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases, Denims, 
Coverts, Tickings, Vat-Dyed Drills and Jeans, 
Outing, Interlining, and Canton Flannels. 


JOSHVA L. 


40 WORTH STREET 


1—Durham, N. C. 
2—Erwin, N. C. 
3—Cooleemee, N. C. 
4—Durham, N. C. 
5—Erwin, N. C. 
6—Durham, N. C. 


Vanufacturers of 


TFA 


Selling Agents 


BAILY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THEY PRE7ER TEXACO 


More railroad rol!’ 1g equipment in the 
is lubrsated with Texaco than 
with en» other brand. 


* More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gaseline than any other brand. 


More scheduled airline mileage within 
*% the U.S. and to other countries is own 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
*% bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


More copper is produced in the U. 5S. 
% by mines using Texaco Products than 
by all other copper mines combined. 


More stationary Diesel horsepowe: in 
*%& the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
twainsintheU.S.islubricated with Texaco 


than with all other brands combined. 
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Thousends of Crompton & Knowles looms are 
kept in peak condition with TEXACO Lubricants. 


You CAN REDUCE SPOILAGE from oil almost to zero... by changing to 


a lubricant that doesn’t “creep” along the shaft. 


Important mills in all textile centers have solved this oil-spotting prob- 
lem . . . by lubricating with TEXACO STAZON. 

Texaco Stazon resists thinning out, creeping, splattering. It stays on bear- 
ing surfaces, assuring ample lubrication with fewer applications. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the 
textile field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 

Buyers in these fields are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 
important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in reducing spoil- 
age in your mill. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 


plants in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 
@,: FRED ALLEN pre METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 T NBC See wspaper 
10:00 M.5S.T., 9:00 for Time ang sTarion, 
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A FAMOUS NAME 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 


Plain and Fancy Turkish Towels, Plain and 
Fancy Huck Towels, Name-Woven Towels, Terry 
Cloths, Dish Towels, Crashes, Damasks, Nap- 
kins, Red Diamond and Bonnie Birdseye Diapers, 
Velvet Flannelette Diapers. 


GEORGIA-KINCAID MILLS, Griffin, Ga. 
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THIS IS NO. 


WINDING PINEAPPLE CONES 
OF NYLON (No. 50 Winder) 


The mills which are now winding Nylon 
have found that 
different fr: 


silk. Some 


the requirements 
m those they 


very 
experienced with 
f these mills, by experimenting, 
have been able to overcome difficulties and 
do successful winding. For benefit of other 
mulls sugges 
tions for improving quality of c 


with less experience, we offer: 
nes 


Speed, Winds, Traverse Lengths 


Maximum spindle speed should be 1200 


1250 R.P.M. At higher speeds than this, 
there will be too much tension on the yarn 
t produce satisfactory packages. Best 


results are 
3 


btained with 4 winds although 
, winds have proved satisfactory. 

The Pineapple Cone Attachment used 
for Nylon has a replaceable builder cam. 
Builder Cam #6 is 
Cones 


used for Pineapple 


with a 


Starting traverse trom 9°. 
to 6 Builder Cam #5 for starting tra 
verses from 5 to 5 The 5 Traverse 
Cam is used for all yarn traverses from 


5° to 6 


At the start of winding, it wi/ll help to 


Back aways 


The traverse will be 


the Trai erse Frame 


from the package 


short, but this will prevent yarn from 
lapping around the Roller Bail. After a 
few layers have been wound, the Bai! 


can be moved up to contact the cone 


and obtain the full length of traverse 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


"Ree. U. S. Pas 


BOSTON 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WI 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 
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l enston 
When a Roller Bail (A) is used with the 

Pineapple Cone Attachment, Ny! 

wound with less tension and more pressure. 

Proper control « 

important 
Oniy 

desirable at 


mncan be 


f tension and pressure is 
for quality winding. 

about 4 or 6 grams of tension are 
the of winding, and all 
tension should be released at the finish 
except 2 to 4 
contact. If, 
has very 


Start 


frictional 
however, the yarn being wound 
low twist, the tension at the start 


‘rams produced by 


should be about 4 grams and, at the finish, 
about 2 to 3 grams. 


| 


= 


measured by 
between the 
Frame Back 

The proper control of tension is 
by attaching the Auxilary 
B) between positions 5 and 6 


Tension is means of a 


Tensometet Breakage Lever 
and Traverse 
obtained 
Tension Lever: 
on the Dif 
ferential Tension Lever. 

If, after making this setting, the amount 
tension 1s tor 


great, it will be necessary 


the Breakage Lever: 

yarn by the Breakage 
Balance (© This can be done by 
positioning the Balance Weight at the 
so that it 


to take the weight 
fi the 
Le Vel 


means 


top 
uunterbalances the 
Breakage Lever, but still will allow it t 
drop breaks. When the Bal 
ance Weight swings over and beyond dead 
will force the Stopping 
against the Wheel, quickly stopping 
the machine 


neal! ly 
when an end 


center, its weight 
Levet 


It is also important to 


Anti-Wear 


set the 


Tension so that the grids will not be al 
lowed .to open too far This is done by 
twisting three ends t and pulling 


gether 

The Closet 
check nuts (E 
pening. 


them tight, between the gr 
Db is set by means oO! t he 
to limit the 


The Tension Stop (F) is set, with the 
yarn running, so that the movable grid will 
be prevented from passing t far through 


the stationary grid fingers. It should not 
actually touch the grid, for that would de 


strov the differential tension feature 


Pressure 


Pressure should be heavy at the start of 
winding about 12 to 14 ounces when the 
Roller Bail is used. At the finish of a 9 to 
12 ounce cone, pressure should be about 4 
to 6 ounces. This will keep the Bail re 
volving and help to produce good cones 

Pressure is measured with a Pre ire 
Gauge hooked into the top of the Traverst 
Frame Back. 

The Differential Pressure Connecting 
Rod (G) ts set in the fifth hole from the top 


The 


vides the proper am 


Pressure 
unt 
between 6 and 7 


f the Adjuster. 
Weight 


initial pressure 


ince 


when set 
on the Pressure Lever. 

At the start of winding, 
be set at about 15 degrees 


the levers should 
above horizontal 
release of tension and 


for prope! yressure. 


these adjustments the prope! 


If afters 
release of pressure is not obtained, it may 
be that the Dog is dragging in the Seg 
ment, which will create pressure that can 
not be released. There should be only 


enough tension on the Dog to keep it in 


contact with the Segment. When the Rolle: 
Bail is used, it will do no harm if the Tra 
verse Frame Back is allowed to creep 
toward the package 


The finished cone should have a Densom 
eter reading between 40 and 50. 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK. 
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PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED’ 


COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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GOSSETT MILLS 


CALH 


Al 


OUN MILLS 


CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY 


MARTINSVILLE COTTON MILL CO., INC 


Manufacturers of 
Print Cloths, Broadcloths, Sheetings, Jeans, Combed and Carded 
Lawns, Voiles, Pongees, Surgical Gauze, Carded Sales Yarn, 
Spun Rayon Yarns and a | 
WIDE RANGE OF RAYON FABRICS ‘ 
including Spun Rayon Suitings 


Bleach, Dye, Mercerize and Finish P 
B. B. GOSSETT, President and Treasurer } 
1117 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N, C. 
26 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


QUALITY — UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


We extend our hearty welcome and hope you 
will stop at our exhibit in Booth 205 when you 
visit the Textile Exposition in Greenville, South 
Carolina, March 31 to April 5. 


COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES AT HANES, N. €. FACTORIES AT WINSTON-SALEM, XN, ¢ 


The Home of— 


A 


MEN FOR 
AND ALL 
BOYS SEASONS 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWEAR 


PULL-OVER SHIRTS BROADCLOTH SHORTS 


FULL CUT ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 
CROTCH GUARD KNIT SPORTS AND MID-THIGH SHORTS 


SPORT SHIRTS For golf, tennis, etc. 
UNION SUITS AND SHIRTS & DRAWERS 


Light, medium, heavy and extra heavy. Also part wools. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT WINTER SETS 


Sleeveless and short sleeve shirts, mid-thigh, knee and ankle drawers. Also part wools. 


CHILDREN’S KNIT SLEEPERS 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
NEW YORK SELLING OFFICE 93 WORTH STREET 
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the GREENVILLE Show was 
VISIT THE BAHNSON EXHIBIT—see the 


amazing new Westinghouse Precipitron demon- 


strated together with our latest development, the 
Anniversary Humiduct—a combination of two re- 
cent scientific developments that provides mod- 
ern Dirt-Free Air-Conditioning for textile mills. 
All smoke and soot is removed from the outside 


air; stained yarn from this cause is eliminated. 


Free Air-Conditioning Systems in mills of 
The Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 


{ Both illustrations are views of recently in- 
: stalled Bahnson Humiduct Precipitron Dirt- 


THE BAHNSON CO., 
Winston-Salem, 71.C. 
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sci aw GW 
j ted Combination 
Perfect AIR-CONDITIONING 
| 
DEMONSTRATED 
3 
$ 
| 


Mill 


? 
Spe 1a tes 


Shelby, North Carolina 


Ura Mill bo. Esther Mill bo. 


Shelby, North Carolina 


Yarn Mill Lompany 


Weaving 105 lo 405 


Lherryville, North Carolina 


Selling Agents 
Fox, Wells and Warren 


45SU 7th Avenue New York City 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK  soutnern orrice: sc 
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SPARTAN MILLS 


Manufacturers of Fine 


SH GETTIN GS 
BROADCLOTHS 
PRINT CLOTHS 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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“There was nothing to begin with 
but proximity to the cotton fields” 


COTTON 


\w. .. now there is the 


PROXIMITY MFG. CO. 


manufacturers of 


CONE deeptone DENIM 
CONE playtime DENIM 
CONE built CORDUROY 


and a variety of fabrics dyed or printed at the 


PROXIMITY PRINT WORKS 


including 


VELVELETTE Eureka FLANNELS PLAIN AND PRINTED MOLESKINS 
CONE vat dyed DRILLS & JEANS GOLD Seal CRETONNES 
PLAIN AND PRINTED SUEDES PROXIMITY PLISSE 

CONE printed TICKINGS 


Proximity Mfg. Co. together with affliated 
producing units are the world’s largest 
producers of Sanforized Shrunk fabrics. 


THIS 1S YOUR SAFEGUARD 
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WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOPMENTS SPEED TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


Delivery end of 90-foot swing tenter with . 
Westinghouse motor and control. Notice 


4 
main control panel in metal enclosure on the ‘idioms ba , ; 
right, and master control panel on the left. f : 
an 
4-4 fi + | 


> 


Starch mangle at receiving end of tenter. 
Tension control station, mounted on the 
wall, can be seen in the center of the picture. 


en fo one speed range 


with improved cloth tenter drive: - - 


Six vitally important features are incorporated in the adjustable 
voltage drive for the starch mangle and swing tenter pictured here: 


LOOK TO WESTINGHOUSE FOR (1) the drive operates over a speed range of ten to one; (2) it operates 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN with or without dancer roll rheostat; (3) hand operated tension control 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT is provided; (4) fast take-up is automatic; (5) dependable, dynamic 
braking is assured; (6) speed is accurately adjusted. 
LINT-FREE MOTORS e LOOM | Combining all these features in a tandem drive gives greater flex- 
MOTORS e GEARMOTORS e ibility and greater capacity. The result is better production for the 
LOOM SWITCHES e NOFUZE starch mangle and swing tenter. 


The co-ordination of electrical apparatus for these textile machines 


PANELBOARDS e¢ MICARTA is further evidence of the resourcefulness of Westinghouse engineers. 


PICKER STICKS Their experience in solving scores of electrical problems for the textile 
Ts 3 industry is helping mills throughout the country to save money and 
See the W h Exhib improve production facilities. For complete information on how you 
ee the Westinghouse Exhibit— 1] w 
can use their services, call your nearest Westinghouse office. 
Textile Exposition— Greenville, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


South Carolina, March 31 to 
April 5. 


= Westinghouse = 


TIME-SAVER FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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G. SIRRINE 


Manager 


By W. G. Sirrine 


WENTY-FIVE years a 


ents. 


a group of superintend- 
master mechanics and representatives of ma- 

chinery manufacturers were attending a meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Southern Textile Associa- 
David Clark, editor of TextTrLe BULLETIN, offered 
a resolution that a committee be appointed to consider 
At that 
time such an exhibition was held only in Boston. The 
motion, seconded by W. M. Sherard and the late Alonzo 
ller, was unanimously adopted. 
for the show. 


tion. 


plans for holding a textile show in the South. 


Greenville was selected 
A. B. Carter was appointed Secretary and 
Edwin Howard, Treasurer. 

Those who took an active part in that first Exposition 


included: O. Alexander, L. L. Arnold, J]. N. 


Badger. 


W. Bobo. Robert Bowe. brown. H. Brown. 
Cogswell, John L. Davidson, Marshall Dilling, A. M. 
Dixon, A. E. Escott, Jas. A. Greer, D. R. Harriman, 
Frank E. Heymer, L. P. 
Hollis, Ben F. Houston, 
¥. M. Johnson, J. W. 


Kelley, George M. Mac- 
Nider, V. M. Manning, J. 
M. Maxwell, H. C. Mims, 
W.S. Morton, F. M. Os- 
teen, J. E. A, 
Sizemore, Slaugh- 
ter, Harold C. Smith, 
Milton G. Smith, J. H. 
Spencer, C, P. Thompson, 
W. F. Walker, T. B. Wal- 
lace, J. R. Wilson. The 


Sirrine. 
(,. G. 


14th SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


MARCH 31—APRIL 5 


HERTHA M 


Secretary 


GREEN 


Some ot the founders are no longer living. 
of several took part | not recall. These 
expositions have meant so much to the textile industry 
that due credit should go to those who established them. 


The names 


who do now 


- The next year a corporation was formed. The bonds 
and stock were subscribed by the mills, machinery houses 
and public-spirited citizens. Textile Hall was completed 
m 1917 and is.now the permanent home of the show. 
Thirteen expositions have been held. We have enjoyed 
the support of practically every manufacturer of machin- 
ery, equipment, materials, parts, accessories, and supplies 
used by the industry. We have had the co-operation of 
manufacturers of silk, rayon, and linen 


products. We have made progress along with the ad- 


cotton, wool, 
vances in mechanical technique and finishing which has 
been noted in recent years. 

Thanks to the foresight which inspired the idea, and 
the intelligence, technical knowledge and persistence of 
the officers of those early 
years the “textile show” is 
now a national event. 
Through this period of a 
rf the 
and of 
the corporation have re- 


quarter a century 
omecers directors 
valuable counsel 
the 
the 
chinery 


No 


truly representative of its 


ceived 
founders, and 
makers of ma- 
and equipment. 
trade show 


from 
from 


1s 


more 


show was held in a new 
warehouse. It was a com- 
plete success from every 


point of view. 


industry than the South- 
ern Textile 
Without the 


good will and help of the 


Exposition. 


continued 


executives, department 


Ast meen 
} volt 
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heads and workers in every plant in the South, and some 
in the East, we could not have made the progress that 
will be typified in the exposition which opens March 3 lst. 

[he management spends two years in the preparation 
of each show. It is our constant purpose to improve the 
lacilities for visitors as well as for the exhibits. Last year 
lextile Hall was overhauled from top to bottom by the 
contractor who erected it. It was found necessary to 
make extensive replacements and repairs, and do consid 
erable painting. For the approaching show, a large tem- 
porary Annex has been constructed. 

[he list of exhibitors now numbers over 200 and there 
remains practically nothing to be sold. We regret that 
several important exhibitors were unable to find accom- 
modations due to the fact that their applications were 
not hled until a few weeks ago. The variety of goods to 
be displayed includes everything to answer the needs of 
textile plants for construction, renovation, or extension. 

Nowadays, it is necessary to keep a mill equipped in 
the modern manner if profits are to be made. This was 
not so when Textile Hall was built, “but times’ have 
changed, old manners gone.’ And the thought may be 
expressed also by the old Latin maxim ‘‘Tempus fugit et 
nos Tugimus 

xhibitors and visitors will find the general plan of 
exhibits similar to last year. The Hall will be appropri- 
ately decorated with cotton fabrics. The prevailing colors 
will be goldenrod, green and white. Many of the booths 
will also be decorated in the harmonizing colors of dark 


blue and grey. One of the rooms wi.l be brightened up by 
a noticeable over-shade of red. The building will be bet- 
ter lighted than ever before. The various services for 
exhibitors have been improved, and the secretary's office 
will be equipped to handle practically any need. The 
te'egraph and telephone companies will have operators in 
the room off the lobby to serve their customers. , The 
Bureau of Information will be kept open, and the secre- 
tary of the Rooms Committee will be in her usual place. 
it would be well for every visitor who has not arranged 
lor quarters to write to the Rooms Committee before ar- 
rival. Rooms will be at a premium. 

It would be impossible in a short review to cover the 
numerous things that will be on display. In short, let it 
be said that any financial or operating executive who fails 
to visit the Southern Textile Exposition at least one day 
will be losing an opportunity to improve his capacity and 
his production, and therefore his profits. Many of the 
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IN BOOTH 
No. 204, Second Floor 
Main Building 


Textile mill officials and operating executives are requested 
to register at Textile Bulletin’s booth as soon as possible after 
reaching Textile Hall. 


Continuing the service it has rendered at past Expositions, this 
journal will publish at frequent intervals each day, Exposition 
Bulletins, carrying the names of those attending the show and 
announcements of interest to exhibitors. 


exhibitors are preparing their booths at home and will 
ship them complete. Never before have so many expert 
decorators in large cities been engaged by exhibitors to 


provide booth decorations and equipment. However, the 


thing that makes an exhibit attractive is what is in the 
booth. That is what the visitor comes to see. Not the 
way it 1s set off, though undoubtedly a good picture de- 
serves a good frame. 


Lapel Buttons 


\s has been the custom in past vears, lapel buttons will 
be distributed to mill executives at the Show. Grey but- 
tons will be given to. executives such as president, treas- 
urer, secretary, etc. Superintendents will be given a blue 
button; overseers an orange button: master mechanics a 
green button. 


Show Week Activities 


MONDAY, MARCH 31 


Opening exercises in Textile Hall at 11 A. M. 
Governor Burnet R. Maybank of South Caro- 
lina will deliver the principal address. He wil! 
be introduced by Congressman Joseph R. Bry- 
son. Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, is 
expected to attend luncheon for distinguished 
guests at Chamber of Commerce. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 


Rotary Club of Greenville will entertain al! 
visiting Rotarians among the exhibitors at a 
luncheon in the Poinsett Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 


Greenville Chapter of “Bundles for Britain” 
will give a ball in the evening in honor of the 
exhibitors. All proceeds will go to the aid of 
Britain. 

General Assembly of the State of South Car- 
olina invited to attend the Exposition. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


A. 5S. M. E. meeting at dinner. President 
Wm. A. Hanley will be present. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 


The Southern Textile Association, Alabama 
Textile Operating Executives, and the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia will meet 
jointly at a luncheon at the Poinsett Hotel. 
Hugh M. Comer, general manager of Avondale 
Mills, to be speaker. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 


Exposition officially closes at 4 P. M. 


Opening and Closing Hours for the Show 


Open Close 
Monday 11:00 A.M. 9 P.M. 
Tuesday 9:30: A. M. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 9:00 A.M. 4 P. M. 
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OLLOWING is a list of the concerns that will have 

exhibits at the Fourteenth Southern Textile Exposi- 

tion, held in Greenville, S. C., at Textile Hall, March 
sist to April 5th. The approximate location of the booths 
may be determined by referring to the information In 
color at the top of this page, and by observing the booth 
numbers on the floor plans on the following pages. 


EXHIBITOR BOOTH NO 


Abbott Machine Co 212-213 


213 
Aldrich Machine Works 250-250-A 
\lemite Div. of the Stewart Warner Corp 405 
Allen Mie. Co The 113-A 
\llentown Bobbin Works, The 316-A 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co 187 
Allis, Louis Co., The 108 
\luminum Co. of America $55-456 
American Air Filter Co., In 417-318-319 
American Brass Co., The 450-451-452 
American Cravon Co., The 325 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 491 
American Lumber & Treating Co 436 
American Magnesium Corp 455-456 
American Moistening Co. 132 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co $45 
Ameri in Rolling Mill Co., The 162-463 
American Safetv Table Co.. The 221-228 
American Steel & Wire Co 122 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter 208 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Armstrong Machine Works 4890-A 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine 464 
Ashworth Bros.. Inc. 120-121 
Atlanta Brush Co. 453-454 
Atlanta Paper Co 
Atwood Machine Co.,. The 4806 
Bahan Textile Mar hinery I 137-138 
Bahnson (‘o.. The 216-217-218 
Barber Colman Co 247 18-249 
sassick The 437 
Kye mis sro Rag (‘9 355 
Beniamin Mig. Co 113 
Birch Bros... Inc. 221 
Blue Ridge Glass Corp 304 
Bond Co.. (has 44% 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 225 
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EXHIBITOR 


Bradley Washfountain Co 
Bristol Co.. The 

Brown Instrument Co., The 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., The 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 


Carborundum Co., The 
(C‘arnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chemical Processing Co 

Clinton Co 

Clover: Leat Mig. Co 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Cothng Hoist Co 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Co 
Columbia Steel Co 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Cotton 

(‘ourtnev, Dana S. Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
(rouse-Hinds Co 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

‘utler, Roger W 

Cyclone Fence (With Steel Corp 
Davton Rubber Mig Co., The 


Decorated Metal Mfg. Co.. Inc 

Denman Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corp 
Diehl Mfg. Co 

Dow Chemical Co.. The 

Draper Corporation 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. (Finishes Div 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. FE. ] (Ravon Div 


Kconomy Baler Co., The 
Fatnir Bearing Co., The 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Fairchild Publications 
Fyans, A. F. 

Faultless Caster Corp 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. Div 
Finnell Systems, Inc 
Fiske Bros. Retining Co 
Fletcher Works. Inc 
Foster Machine Co 
Foxboro Co., The — .— 


BOOTH NO 


‘5 
$31-45 
| $21-42, 
470 
123-124 
lL. 
417-A 
119 
1? 
LO¢ 
457 
154-135-1346 
+71 
11] 
122 
145 
165-4066 
153-454 
$8.3-A 
128-129-130 
Af] 
445 
Z09 
449 
\ 
478 
1] 


Bi ia, 
37 


EXHIBITOR BOOTH NO 


Friden Calculating Machine Co $14 
Gates Rubber Co.. Th: 341-342 
General Electric Co 116-117-11 
General Electric Co. (Incandescent Lamp Dept 115 
Co H 225 
(sraton & Knicht Co 404 
Greenville Textil Supply Co 5 


Gult Corn 


H A Americ if) Maching 
Powder ] 


Hershey, Henry H + 


Ane 
Hollister. EF W 27-228 
H Wel ming o 225 
Houghton & Lo., E. F 42 
Howard Bro Mig. Co £42-243 
Huntineton & (suerry, 219 
Hyatt irings General Motor Sales Corp £22 
Hy Svivania (orp 
Industrial Steels. In, 428 
International Busines« Machines orp 
international Filter 
International. Salt Co In 


Z/-o 
Co/s Sg 


0 


First Floor Plan 


EXHIBITOR 
Johns-Manville 


Johnson Bronze Co 
Johnson Corp., The 


Kearny Mig. Ine 
Keever Starch Co 
Kidder Press Co I ne 


Lawlor Co., S. C.. The 
Lazenby & Co.. Inc. FA 
Ley land May hiner, Co Thos 
Limerick Yarn Mille 
Link-Belt Co 

Lunkenheimer Co. The 


Macbeth Davlichting Corp 

Mathis Alkali Works Inc.. The 
McLeod Leather A Belting Co 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 

Mexico Refractories ('o 

Miller Co.. The 


" 
-+ 
45 243 242 
+ | 
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Second Floor Plan 


BOOTH NO 


477 
143.R— 444 
$80_R 
+80 and 485 
Al 


+ 
> 
+ 
+> 
+> + 

+> 
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Mitchell & Smith, Ine 14. Ragan Ring Co 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., In 546-347-348 Rayon Publishing Corp 15 
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Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 1O] idge Tool rhe +14 
(dakite Prod cts Irn 90) 
Selig Co., The 1-3 
Pabst Sales Co., Industrial Products Di, 28 Sevdel-Woollev & Co | 
Paige Co., Frank Shell Oil Co., In 
Parks A W oolson Machine or Sherwin Williams Co Thi wre 
vamer Ci Sinclair Refining Co \ 
N itl ) $45 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 
enick & Ford, Ltd., In 438.430 
Sirrine & Co., J. E 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 443.344 
Sonoco Products Co 247 
Southern Shuttles, Ine 139 
Spaulding Fibre Co 48. 
Staley Mig. Co , F 415 
Standard Oil Co. of N J 45] 
Steel Heddle Mtg. Co 139 
Stein, Hall & In 467-468 
Sturtevant Co B. F 104-105 
Sullivan Hardware Co 488 
Talcott, Inc... W. O. & M. W 412 
lavior-Colquitt Co ] 
Tavior Instrument Cos 146-44; 
lennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co Fe 
lerrell Machine Co., The 465-46¢ 
lee 

Tuy 204 
lextile-Finishing Machinery Co.. The 114 
lextile World 123-224 
rhompson & Son Co., The Henry G 142-A 


lide Water Associated Oil Co $56 


33/ |¥'332)333 334/335 336 
= 
| 337 (7.338) 339 340\34/ |342 


343 5 344,345 
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Balcony Floor 
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BOOTH NO 


EXHIBITOR 


Toledo Scale Co 


Tothurst Centrifugal Din 


BOOTH NO 


458 450 
American Machine & Metals. In ] 
14 


Truscon Steel Co 473.4 175-47 4 

| Ss. Gutta Percha Paint Co Z01 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co i 134 

U. 5. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries 122 

U.S. Textile Machine Co 110-A 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. (With U. S. Steel Corp l. ‘ 
Universal Winding Co 234-235-231 

\ eedet Root. In: 107 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 250-B 


Wabash Apphance Corp 3S] 

Walker Mig. Co 225 
Watson-Williams Mig. Co 125.1% 
Wellman Co., The S. K 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co $1/7-418-41' 


Wheeler Reflector Co 225 
Whitin Machine Works 251 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 2 
Yale & Towne Mic. Co.. The 144 
r 
448 
4a 
A 
4é 
444 
44% 
Dees J 


Temporary Annex 
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BEFORE and AFTER: Shadows 
and Glare banished by One 
Coat of SAVE-LITE White Paint! 


25 AKING Link Trainers is a pre- 
cision job, and good light is 
vital!” says E. A. Link, Pres. Link 
Aviation Devices, Inc. “That's why 
we selected Sherwin-Williams 
Save-Lite white paint for recon- 
ditioning an old plant we recently took over. As the photos show, Save-Lite 
literally transformed the old plant into a bright, cheery workshop. One coat 
of this high-light-reflecting paint raised lighting levels to 65 foot-candles— 
an increase of 35%! It covered brick, wood and cement perfectly.” 

Time-tried, light-reflecting white Save-Lite increases working light amaz- 
ingly. It has reduced errors, improved housekeeping, cut workers’ fatigue 
and eye-strain in many plants in all lines of industry. And it covers so well, 
spreads so far, stays white so long, that it really is more economical than 
many cheap “mill whites."’ Mail coupon today for complete data. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio and all principal cities. 


WHAT IS SAVE-LITE? 


Save-Lite is a scientifically-de- 
signed white enamel, made only 
by Sherwin-Williams, world’s 
largest paint manufacturers. 

Made in white only, for plant 
and shop interiors where great- 
est light reflection is desired. 

It reflects nearly 90°, of the 
light available, actually more 
than many mirrors! 

Save-Lite stays white, will not 
turn yellow. Special types resist 
fumes and humidity. 

Covers solidly, even over black. 
Easily applied, has a highspread- 
ing rate—extremely economical. 

Purchase of Save-Lite includes 
service by Sherwin-Williams 
technicians trained in industrial 
painting problems. 

Special tests and complete sur- 
veys are made—at no cost or 
obligation! 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


w 103 T. Prospect Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send information on better illumi- 


nation with white paint and the facts on 
Save-Lite White. 


THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT Company 


| 735% M 
WITH 
=, > 
| | 
— 

| 
OVER 
EARTH | 
>| 


HYDROGEN 


@ For highest QUALITY... lowest COSTS... least 
SECONDS and REJECTS... latest and most prac- 
tical BLEACHING PROCEDURES in the peroxide 
bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, rayon and special- 
ties. You are invited to join the select list of firms 
which are profiting with BECCO Hydrogen Perox- 
ide and BECCO Technical Service. Write Becco 
Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, New 


York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. 


plus 
BECCO TECHNICAL SERVICE 


| 
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PREVIEW OF EXHIBITS 


Abbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. H.. 
and Greenville, S. C. Booths 212- 
213. 


Exhibit: Abbott automatic warping 
cone winder, Abbott automatic loom 
drop wire machine, Abbott loom bob- 
bin winder. 


In attendance: E. J. Abbott, W. G. 
Abbott, Jr., L. S. Ligon, S. A. Roane, 
J. T. Johnson, Joseph Ring, F. L. 
Hendricks. 


Aldrich Machine Works. Greenwood. 
S. C. Booth 250-A. 


Exhibit: Aldrich synchronized sin- 
gle process picker; Lummus Gyrator 
cleaning, blending and distributing 
machine; Lummus_ dustless, steel! 
blending feeder; Riheo humidifiers. 
which are said to require less than 
half the power required for other 
atomizer humidifiers. 


In attendance: A. P. Aldrich. IJr.. 
Robert Aldrich, Roy Perry, J. E. 
Brown. 


Alemite Div. of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. Booth 405. 
Exhibit: Alemite lubricating systems 
and Alemite petroleum products. 
In attendance: C. I. Kraus. D. L. 
Stewart, R. Sandiford. W. D. Gran- 
nan. 


Allen Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Booth 113-A. 


Exhibit: Allen hollow set Screws, 
Allen Pressur-Formd socket head cap 
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screws, Allen Tru-Ground shoulder 
screws, Allen Tru-Ground’ dowel pins, 


square head set screws, flat head cap 
SCTeWS, pipe plug’s. 

In attendance: W. G. Taylor, Jr.., 
Julian Sargent, E. S. Grant, C. J. 
Meister. 


Allentown Bobbin Works. Inc.. Allen- 
town, Pa. Booth 316-A. 


Exhibit: Bobbins and spools for silk 
and rayon. 


In attendance: Henry W. Mack. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... Milwaukee, 
Wis. Booth 487. 


Exhibit: “Quick-Clean” motors, 
“Texrope” drives, motor control and 
centrifugal pumps. Newest types of 
variable speed spinning frame drives 
and the new all-in-one “Electrifugal” 


motor-pump for general industrial 
purposes. 


In attendance: William Parker, other 
sales engineers. 


Allis Co... The Louis. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Booth 108. 


Exhibit: Electric motors. 


In attendance: G. ©. Gardner, C. Q. 
Mason, J. G. Green, L. F. Keely. 


\luminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Booths 455-456. 


Exhibit: Aluminum parts for textile 
machinery and plant equipment. Con- 
tinuous moving picture on aluminum. 
In conjunction with American Magne- 
sium Corp. 


In attendance: C. Braglio. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc... Louis- 
ville, Ky. Booths 317-318-319. 


Exhibit: Electro-Matic air filter and 
other air cleaning products. 


In attendance: J. R. McConnell, H. 
J. Noles. 


American Brass Co., The, Waterbury, 
Conn. Booths 450-451-452. 


Exhibit: Anaconda condenser tubes, 
copper water tubes, brass pipe, elec- 
trical conduit of Everdur and copper, 
large diameter seamless copper tubes, 
printing rollers, welded fabricated fit- 
tings of Everdur or copper, Anaconda 
welding rods, welded Everdur hot wa- 
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ter storage tanks. 


In attendance: H. F. Braman, R. 5. 
Burr. Howard Coe, H. M. Peck, Elmer 
T. Lang. 


\metican Crayon Co., The, Sandusky, 
0. Booth 325. 


Exhibit: Kayson floor sealer and 
finish, Emptre mill crayons, A. C. in- 
dustrial adhesives and glues. 


In attendance: John Hester, W. G. 
Y ouse. 


\merican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.., 
New York City. Booth 490. 


Exhibit: A full line of textile spe- 
cialties including softeners, sizes, fin- 
ishers, oils and penetrants, as well as 
acids and chemicals. 


In attendance: Hugh Puckett, E. J. 
Adams, J. D. Hunter, E.'H. Driver, J. 
B. Button, C. B. Suttle, Jr.. Paul Had- 
dock, H. W. Rose, M. Wixson. 


\merican Lumber & Treating Co., 
Chicago, Ul. Booth 436 


Exhibit: Lumber products suitable 
for use in the textile industry. 


(merican Magnesium Corp., 
Cleveland, O. Booths 455-456. 


Exhibit: Magnesium warp beams 
and other lightweight parts for textile 
machinery. In conjunction with Alum- 
inum Co, of America. 


In attendance: H. Menking. 


American Moistening Co., Providence. 
RK. L. Booth 132. 


Exhibit: Devices for the supply, 
maintenance and regulation of applied 
humidification, evaporative cooling ap- 
paratus and regulation. 


In attendance: Marvin McCall, J. E. 
Boston, B. A. West, W. L. Johnson, J. 
D. Johnson, H. B. Bradford, F. J. 
Orme. 


American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 
Boston, Mass. Booth 245. 


Exhibit: Reception booth. 


In attendance: A. A. Hyatt, Wesley 
H. Heston, Wm. L. Blanton. 


\merican Rolling Mill Co., The, Mid- 
dietown, O. Booths 462 and 463, 
Annex No. 1. 


Exhibit: Stainless steel grades used 
in textile equipment. 


In attendance: R. A. Dadisman. J. 
H. Faunce, C. M. Broome, W. F. El- 
liott, Fred Mayhew, R. M. Nelson. 


\merican Safety Table Co., Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. Booths 227-228. 
Exhibit: American individual stands. 
American electric drives, American 
safety tables, American collar press- 
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ing machines, American cuff pressing 
machines. 


In attendance: FE. W. Hollister, John 
W. Fite, Max T. Voigt. 


(merican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
0. Booth 122. 


Exhibit: In conjunction with LU. 35. 
Steel Corp. Subsidiaries, which see. 


American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston, Mass. Booth 208. 


Exhibit: Textile Publishers. 


Armstrong Cork Co. (Industrial Divi- 
sion, Textile Products Section). 
Lancaster, Pa. Booth 140. 


Exhibit: Cork cots for spinning and 
card room rolis, assembling and buf- 
fing machinery (for use with cork 
and/or synthetic cots), Accotex (syn- 
thetic rubber) cots; loom supplies: 
take-up roll covering, temple rolls, 
clutch discs, brake and let-off strips; 
cots and strips for covering silk and 
rayon twister roils; Accotex long 
draft aprons. 


In attendance: J. V. Ashley, W. T 
Coker, D. N. Herr, H. H. Jordan, D. P. 
Paiste, F. G. Richards, D. T. Starkey, 


G. C. Baer, T. L. Hill, W. B. Tucker. 


Armstrong Machine Works. Three 
Rivers, Mich. Booth 428. 


Exhibit: Armstrong steam traps 
and steam type humidifiers. 


In attendance: O. E. Ulrich, Allan 
T. Shepherd, Wm. T. Harding, Jr., T. 
H. Rea. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Booth 464. 


Exhibit: Ahcobond., Ahcoflex., Ahco- 
vel, Ahcoprint, Synthravon, Ahcospun 
S1Ze. 


In attendance: Edwin H. Arnold, 
Thomas H. Roberts, Joseph A. Bryant, 
(Chester Keddy, W. Chester Cobb. 
Harold T. Buck, W. T. Smith. Phil 
Lavoie, J. R. Brown, John H. Graham. 
Erwin L, Laxton. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River. Mass. 
Booth 120. 


Exhibit: Card setting machines run 
ning; samples of different types of 
card clothing; metallic wire. 


In attendance: R. C. Ashworth, Jr.., 
EK. H. Isenhour, J. M. Reed, C. B. 
Thomason, R. B. Wilson, A. E. John- 
ston. 


Atlanta Brush Co.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Booths 453-454. 


Exhibit: Industrial brushes, ship- 
ping supplies. 

In attendance: T. C. Perkins, G. B. 
Snow, W. C, Perkins, G. E. Daub. 


Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. Booth 
340. 


Exhibit: Special textile cases, cor- 
rugated shipping containers, textile 
wrapping papers, twine, printed and 
plain tape and all other miscellaneous 
paper items used by textile mills. 


In attendance: J. R. Belsinger, K. V. 
Robinson. J. C. Shutze, T. L. Elhott, 
Frank Olver, Frank Benton. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Booth 486. 


Exhibit: New Atwood “55, Mode! 
10, in operation on combination yarn. 
New Atwood Twister, Model 110, op 
erating on combination yarn with bob 
bin‘ take-up; another same model pro- 


ducing headless packages, one deck on 
combination yarn and one deck twist- 
ine direct from the new Nylon puirn. 
New heavy duty twister operating on 
large rayon packages. 


In attendance: F. R. Hoadley, W. M. 
Fraser, H. M. Bailey, F. Sails, K. B. 
Chapman, A. E. Winslow, E. R. Dunk 
lee. 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Inc., 
Greenville, S. C. Booths 137-138. 
Exhibit: Textile machinery parts, 
loom parts, gears, motor pinions, etc. 
In attendance: Wm. H. Bahan, Edw. 
F. Bahan. Geo. F. Bahan, Paul J. Ba- 
han. J. C. Williamson, N. M. Neal, W. 
R. Rothrock, W. H. Maudling, Robert 
Greer, J. C. Funderburk, C. L. Green, 


r. H. Boyd. 


Rahnson Co.. The. Winston-Salem, N. 
C. Booths 216-217-218. 
Exhibit: The New Bahnson Anniver 
sary Humiduct with noiseless fan; 
the Westinghouse Precipitron for elec 


trically filtering soot and smoke from 


™ 


the air: the New Bahnson Adjusto- 
matic atomizer; the Bahnson Hum.- 
vent economical air conditioning. 


In attendance: S. C. Stimson, De- 
Parx Stimson, I. L. Brown, R. B. 
Crosland. F. S. Frambach, D. D. 
Smith, A. H. Bahnson, Jr. 
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Barber-Colman Co.. Rockford, Hl. 
Booths 247-248-249. 


Exhibit: The Barber-Colman system 
of spooling and warping in operation; 
portable warp tying machines for ty 
ing .cotton, wool or rayon; moisture 
content contro! for slashers and tent- 


humidity 
and 
distribution. 


H. Spencer, N. H. 


ers; temperature and 
trols: Umi-Flo grille 
for engineered air 


con- 


registers 


In attendance: J. 
Alford, S. R. McElroy, E. W. Rogers. 
Fr. D. Taylor, James Savage, W. P. 
Turner, B. A. Peterson, R. G. Ross. L. 
M. Howell, L. L. Lideen, Wm. M. Nor- 


ton. 
Bassick Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Booth 437. 
Exhibit: Line of truck casters. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 355. 


“Tite-Fit” burlap tubing, 
cotton tubing. 


Exhibit: 
“Tite-Fit” 


In attendance: FE. P. Fuller. W. O. 


Howell, C. D. Waener. 


Benjamin Electric Co.. Des Plaines. 
Ill. Booth 113. 


Exhibit: Various, reflectors, diffus 
ers, fluorescent lamp units, and other 
lighting equipment for textile mills. 


In attendance: D. M. Woodside and 
others. 


Birch Bros., Inc... Somerville. Mass. 
Booth 221. 


Exhibit: Cloth de-twisting machine 
for removing twists after wet 
In rope; “Supreme” butt-seam 
portable sewing machine; improved 
curved bar rubber expander; angular 
“Coronation” chain stitch sew 


proc 


essing 


puide: 
ing machine; yarn balance. 

Harold W. 
Cosby, Percy LL. Cooke. 


Birch 


In attendance: 
John C 


Blue Ridge Glass Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn. Booth 304. 


Exhibit: Demonstration on the glare 
reducing and heat absorbing qualities 
Of Aklo glass, which is manufactured 
by the company. 


Bond Co., Chas., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 448. 


Exhibit: Entire line of leather Spe- 
Clalties and belting, featuring Bonda- 
ron special tanned leathers which they 


manufacture into check straps, har- 
ness straps, lug straps, pickers, binder 
straps, jack straps, and other items. 


Supplies for COLtLON, woolen and worst- 
ed, silk and rayon, and carpet weav- 
ers. Also flat and round leather belt- 
ing, and a few other items. such as 
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flexible couplings, truck casters, gears, 
speed reducers, etc. 


In attendance: (. Carter Bond. Har- 
old C. Smith, John C. Turner. 


Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co.. East 


Corinth, Vt. Booth 225. 


with the 
which see. 


Exhibit:- In conjunction 
McLeod Companies, 


In attendance: Ernest Bowen. 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Booths 305-306-307. 


Exhibit: One “3-in-a-Group” Show- 
er, one 54” Stainless Steel Washfoun- 
tain (in actual operation); one 36” 
Precast Stone Washfountain; one 36” 
Enameled Iron (De Luxe model) 
Washfountain; one Type “S” Precast 
Marble Drinking Fountain. 


In attendance: R. G. Owen. Wm. H. 


Shepard. 


Bristol Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Booths 431-432. 


Exhibit: Time-temperature recorder 
controller for dye vats; wet- and dry- 
bulb psychrometer; humidity recorder 
controller with hygroscopic element; 
Portable Recording Thermometers 
and Thermo Humidigraphs. 


In attendance: H. E. Beane. H. A 


Van Hala, J. N. Swarr, F. A. Faust. 
>. l. Lyons. 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Booths 420-421-422. 
Exhibit: Indicating, recording and 
control instruments for the regulation 
of temperature, pressure, flow, humid- 


ity, liquid level, ete., in textile proc 
esses. Feature slasher speed control. 
In attendance: E. B. Evleth, L. Mor 


. Knoblauch, R. A. 
Krogh, D. C. Culver, V. 
Herr, A. H. Koch. W. 


P. Tassi, S. T. | 
and B. W. Cullen. 


D. Doublas, Jr.., 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.. The. 
Toledo, O. Booth 479. 


Exhibit: Cast Phosphor bronze 
bearings; Cast Phosphor bronze bush- 
ings; Graphited Oil-less bearings and 


bushings; Precision machined bearing 
bronze bars; Babbitt metals. 


In attendance: G. H. Adams. W. C. 


Bracken, G. N. Fisher, D. C 
ing, K. 1. Homan. 


Spauld 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Booths 123-124. 
Exhibit: One laboratory 
machine; one heavy duty 
padder. 


padding 
micro-set 


In attendance: Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Jr... DeHaven Butterworth. J. 
Ebert Butterworth. J. H. Zahn. W. E 


H. Bell, W. S. Rowley. 


Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y. Booths 312-313. 
Exhibit: 
grooved and 
cloth. 


Aloxite brand fillet cloth 
Aloxite brand texalox 


In attendance: R. C 
H. Wylie, Jr. 


Clements, W. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Booth 122. 


Exhibit: In conjunction with United 
States Steel, which see. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Char- 
lotte. N. Booth 317-A. 


Exhibit: Leather belting. 
leathers, long draft aprons. 

In attendance: J. E. Beattie, Fred 
R. Cochrane, Jack L. Harkey, J. E. 
McKenna, R. M. Pindell, Jr. 


textile 


Chemical Processing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Booth 338. 


Exhibit: Textile chemicals—Chem- 
wax, the synthetic Japan wax; the 
Pendet group of penetrants and deter- 
gents; the Chempromine group of fin- 
ishing compounds; warp sizes. 


In attendance: Ralph N. Jones, 


Henry H. Latham. 


Clinton Co.. Clinton. Iowa. 
Booths 205-206. 
Exhibit: Textile starches. 


Knowles, 
Moore, 
Enloe, 


Luther 
George  B. 
Gordon W. 


In attendance: 
Grady Gilbert, 
Boyce L.. Estes, 
Harold P. Collier. 


Clover Leaf Mfe. Co.. Honesdale. Pa. 
Booth 110-B. 


Exhibit: Bobbin and spools for the 
textile industry; also steaming crates, 


pin boards, cone paupes, tainless 
steel and fibre reel caps, and special 


redraw brackets. 


In attendance: R. P. Bennett. W. A. 
Kennedy, J. Stein. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. Booth 488-A. 


Exhibit: High speed section beam 
warper, drum type; high speed section 
beam warper, spindle drive type; high 
speed ball warper; high speed spindle 
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drive warper for flat knit fabrics. 


In attendance: D. L. Friday, T. F. 


Suggs, E. K. Whitener, J. C. Bodan 
sky. 


Cofling Hoist Co., Danville. Il. 
Booth 119. 


Exhibit: Ratchet lever hoists, spur 
geared hoists, electric hoists, trolleys. 


In attendance: Ford L. Dwiggins. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfe¢. Co. 


(Electrical Div.), Hartford, Conn. 


Booth 102-A. 


Exhibit: Electrical safety switches 
and motor controls, including the new 


line of Colt Manual and Magnetic mo 
tor controls. 


In attendance: L. H. McClure. A. B. 
Fink, Neill Lassiter. 


Columbia Steel Co.. San Francisco. 
Cal. Booth 122. 


Exhibit: Textile steel and alloys. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co... New- 
ark, Del. Booth 106. 


Exhibit: Diamond vulcanized fibre 
boxes, trucks. barrels, Cans. baskets 
and special material handling equip- 
ment; Diamond fibre, Dilecto and Cs 
loron non-metallic loom parts. 


In attendance: C. L. Simmons. F. W. 
Vandiver, H. T. Nelson. 
(orn Products Sales Co.. New York 
City. Booth 457. 
Exhibit: Reception booth. 


In attendance: Jno. R. White. Fred 
Mueller, A. A. Harden, Harry Wil- 
merding, J. C. Alexander. C. G. Sto- 
ver, W. R. Joyner, L. H. Kelley, J. 
Alden Simpson, T. A. Mott, Jr., Ralph 
Miller, Earl King. 


“Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga. Booth 408. 

Exhibit: Textile publication. 
Courtney, Dana S., Co., Chicopee, 

Mass. Booth 225. 

Exhibit: In conjunction with Me- 
Leod Companies, which see. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Worcester, Mass. Booths 134-5-6. 


Exhibit: An 82”, W3. convertible 
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woolen loom with filling mixer: a 72”. 


(4 loom weaving a spun rayon and 
blend (60 a loom 
weaving a rayon crepe; a 52”, S5 loom 
running on spun rayon. All machines 
in operation. Also an unmounted, dou 
ble lift, double cylinder jacquard, and 
other items, such as spring jacks 


In attendance: F. W. Howe. Jr.. R. 
M. Deal, S. P. V. Desmond. J. C. Irvin. 
Lewis Burgess, A. L. Joslin. Rufus S. 
Frost, John Richardson, J. F. Molloy, 
H. R. Wing. 


(rouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booth 471. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co... Worces- 
ter, Mass. Booths 228-239. 


Exhibit: Duplex sewing and wind 
ng machine, automatic shearing ma 
chine, electronic control for Inspecting 
machine, float thread shear revolver. 
steel bladed beater. Feature new 
high production model of Duplex sew 
ing and winding machine, which is 
used for supplying automatic shear 
with large diameter rolls of rayon. 


his machine will make rolls of ¢ 


as large as 38” diameter; heavy duty 
clutch and brake; individual tension 
devices; individual clutches on wind 
ing rolls; high speed sewing machin 
head. 


In attendance: W. F. Woodward, F. 
C. Bryant, R. L. Marble, Frank Mac 
Kay. 


Cutler, Roger W., Boston. Mass. 
Booth 111. 


Exhibit: Cutler Sak tape, Everwear 
temple rolls, Everlastic rolls, long- 
draft aprons, Lewis pickers, nylon 
threads. 


In’ attendance: Roger W. Cutler. 
Lewis C. Briggs, 3rd. Byrd Miller, M. 
sradford Hodges, Jesse Hodges, A. 
Boyd. 


Cyclone Fence Co. Booth 122. 


Exhibit: In conjunction with U. §. 
Stee! 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., The, Dayton, 
©. Booth 145. 


Exhibit: Running tests showing re 
sistance of Dayco cots, arbors. and 
roll coverings under high tempera 
tures, humidity and freezing condi 
tions, as well as running test to show 
Dayco resistance to grooving under al! 
temperatures. Also Dayton Thorobred 
pickers, reversible drop box pickers, 
lug straps, holdups, wiper blades and 
other loom supplies. 


In attendance: J. O. Cole. R 


Wetzel, H: M. Bacon, J. D. Hershey. 


Decorated Metal Mfg. Co.. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 352. 


Exhibit Textile spools, 


T. A. Seals, 


In attendance: Theodore Dewhurst. 
Kdward M. Mulford. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co.. Warren. 
©. Booths 165-466. 


Exhibit: In conjunction with Ter 
rell Machine Co., which see. 


Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine 
Corp., St. Leuis, Mo. Booths 453- 
154. 


Exhibit: Diagraph stencil machines, 
Bradley stencil machines, fountain 
markers, fountain brushes, Stikfast 
label pasters, stencil board, stencil ink 
and .other complete shipping room 


SUpPDIL\ iLems. 


In attendance: John G. Burton. G. F 
Daub, Clif Perkins. Jr. 


Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Booths 231-232. 


Exhibit: A general line of textil 
pinning trame and loom motors, gen 
eral purpose motors for textile mill 
appli ation, creel fans, air circulators 
and portable bench grinders. 


In attendance: P. N. Thorpe, H. B. 

Thorpe Dan W oodhe ad. VW. 

ers, 5S. G. Boyd, A. R. Booth. 

Dow Chemical Co., The. Midland. 
Vich. Booth 183-A. 


Exhibit: Dowmetal magnesium a! 
loys in fabricated and semi-fabricated 


In attendance: 0. FEF. Grant. L. H. 
Stewart. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Booths 128-129-130. 


Exhibit: New X-2 model high speed 
loom, shown for first time: heavier. 
sturdier than present X-model; mod 
eled on the XD. XU model loom 
weaving No. 6 hard duck, shown for 
the first time. XD model loom weav- 
ing’ a striped acetate satin: XK mode! 
weaving a spun rayon twill; XP model 
Weaving a hea y five harness sateen. 


Display of improved loom repair 
parts with pattern numbers shown; 
spindies and rings, shuttles and shut 
tie eyes; té mpl Ss and temple rolls and 
bobbins. Complete process of bobbin 


manutacture, trom tree to mill. will 
be shown in pictures and descriptive 
lors On a screen. 
Midget loom to be operated by Philipe 
Authier, weaving cloth 4” wide with 


ve 


tities projected in co 


ly2 ends and 60 picks, running at 250 
picks per minute. Bobbins are 1 3/16” 
long, shuttle 2 long and 5/16” wide. 

In attendance: B. H. B. Draper, B. 
H. B. Draper, Jr., E. N. Darrin, T. H. 
West, C. H. Draper, W. M. Mitchell, 
R. S. Brice, W. M. Brice, W. K. Child, 
T, Henderson, L. C. Lockman, R. W. 
Poole, a Williams, W. ellis, 
A. Ridenhour, S. A. Stone, C. H. Tur 
ner, C. Warren, 


DuPont Co., The (Finishes Div.). At- 
lanta, Ga. Booth 461. 


Exhibit: “Dulux” Mill White prod 
ucts, Industrial and village products, 
penetrating floor finishes, glare reduc 
ing window finishes. 

In attendance: S. W. Quisenberry, 
R. Collins, E. M. Hill, 
H. L. Norton. 
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DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
(Rayon Div.), New York City. 
Booth 445. 


Exhibit: Collection of 
of DuPont rayon. 


fabrics made 
Hubach, O. F. 
Haas. J. M. Ulmer, H. M 


Sracket JT. 


In attendance: F. F. 
Long, P. F. 
Peters, G. 
Arbor, Mich. 


Economy Baler Co., Ann 


Booths 4165-466. 
Exhibit: In conjunction with Terrell! 
Machine Co., of Charlotte, N. 


Fafnir Bearing Co... The, New Britain, 
(onn. Booth 209. 
Exhibit: Ball bearings. 


In attendance: S. D. Bere. C. A. 
A. G. Laughridge,. H. B. Cham 


herlin. W. D. Davis. 


Fairbanks. Morse & Co.,. Chicago, Hl. 
Booth 449. 

Exhibit: No. 11912 scale with dial 

and printomatic attachment, No. 1128 


scale with precision indicator, No. 
11790 bench dial scale, special textile 
dye room scale, No. 902 even balance 
scale, sectionalized motor, Copperspun 
rotor, totally enclosed textile motor, 
suiltogether pump, sectionalized split 
pump, Deepwell turbine head 
with sectional bow! assembly. 


Nea! 


case 


In attendance: Harry Baum, 


L. J. Maguire, H. J. Gable, Roy Meeks, 
E. W. Morgan, J. B. Terrell, W. O. 
Pittman, T. G. Young, G. R. Bollinger, 
O, Lewis. 


‘airchild Publications, New York City. 
Booth 308. 


Exhibit: Textile publications. 


Faultless Caster Corp., Evansville, 
Ind. Booth 200. 
Exhibit: Casters of all kinds for use 
in the textile trade. 


In attendance: John H. Davis. W. T. 
Sutherland. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co.., 
Square, Pa. Booth 478. 


Kennett 


Exhibit: Hard vulcanized fibre seam 
less roving cans—Kennett, Leatheroid. 
Standard “No Waste” and Laminar 
brands; fibre and Steel-Klad fibre tex- 
tile trucks and boxes: new raised an 


gie platform doffing trucks with tight 
and loose eithe} Stee! Klad 
oO} plain fibre: special textile 


Dreadnaught trucks, including the 
new Streamliner; complete line of tex 
tile casters. 


In attendance: R. G. Henderson. G. 
B. Scarlett, R. A. Craig, H. R. Chand 
ler, B. C. Plowden, Ralph Woods. 


Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Booth 110. 


Exhibit: Mill floor maintenance sys 
tems including combination floor scrub 
bing machines that in one 


scrub, rinse and pickup. 


operation 


See the new 


Finnell “Mill Special Combination.” 
Inspect the machine for your most 
congested floor areas. Finnell floor 
engineers will be present to also dis 


CUSS 


Finnell cleaner powders, sol 
vent or liquid soap—floor fillers, 
ers and preservatives. 


seal 
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In attendance: W. S. Finnell, R. M. 
Bliss, J. L. Anderson, L. E. Arnold, J. 


. Core, A. P. Sears. 


Fiske Bros. Refining Co. (Lubriplate 
Div.), Newark, N. J. Booth 334. 


Exhibit: Moving display of the lu- 
bricants used for principal lubrication 
application in the textile industry. 
This display consists of the various 
types of gears and other 
parts employed in mechanical motion. 


In attendance: A. L. Day, J. Fred 
Welch, and representatives from Lu 
briplate distributors in the Southern 


qistrict. 


hearings. 


Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 1T08-A. 


Exhibit: Latest model Apex twister 
operating on weaving yarns. The im- 
proved Fletcher Duplex double-twis 
ter will also be on display, handling 
combination yarns. A_ 30” 
“Standard” extractor will 


complete 
the exhibit. 


In attendance: R. J. Bartholomew. 
W. Warrington, Warren Evgee. 


Foster Machine Co... Westfield. Mass. 
Booths 229-230-231. 


Exhibit: Model 86 nylon sizing ma- 
chine, Model 75-C nylon, rayon, cotton 
and silk winder, Model 102 high speed 
winder, 


Webb Durham, F. F. 
Cadle, E. C. Connor, F. 
Kk. P. Dodge, John Salva. 


In attendance: 
Stange. H. A. 
srooks. 


Foxboro Co., The, Foxboro, Mass. 
Booths 426-427 

Exhibit: Indicating, recording 
controlling instruments for 
variables. Temperature controllers, hu- 
midity controllers, portable recorders 
for temperature and humidity, control 
systems for pneumatic loading of 


and 


process 


squeeze-roll machines, elapsed time- 
temperature controllers, dual temper- 
ature controllers, flow. meter (with 


transparent chambers to reveal mech- 
anism). Giant portfolio of photo- 
graphs of Fexboro instrumentation in 
textile mills. 


In attendance: Ralph Hayden, Jr.., 
E. S. Lawson, W. W. Barron, E. G. 
Cullings, R. W. Allen, John Larson, G. 
Clark. 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., San 
Leandro, Calif. Booth 314. 


Exhibit: 
chine. 


Friden calculating ma- 
In attendance: R. M. McGillivray, 

W.J. Barbour, Jr., H. B. Harper, H.C. 

Harper, Bruce Harper, O. P. Busby. 


Fyans, A. F., Fall River, Mass. 
Booth 353. 


(ates Rubber Co.. Denver. Colo. 
Booths 341-342. 


Fletcher 


Exhibit: Gates Vulco ropes, V to V 
drives, V-flat drives, and quarter turn 
drives. Also Flexcord belts, cone and 
evener belts, hose of all types, and a 
line of loom pickers and accessories. 


In attendance: N. V. Nutting. D. J. 
Broadhurst, C. L. Bowman, Frank 
Traver, Van Hook, Vv. Brook- 
shire, S. R. Brookshire, Nelson Proc- 
tor, O. C. Williams. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booths 116-117-118. 


Exhibit: Feature an operating 
stroboscope checking color register on 
cloth, marking the first showing of 
this new application. Imstantaneous 
scanning of cloth patterns regardless 
of the speed at which the cloth is pro- 
ceeding through the printing machine. 
An all electric adjustable speed drive 
operating from alternating current. 


Tri-clad motor: a loom motor: an 
open screenless textile motor; Type 
AEI1B air circuit breaker, limit 


switches, relays, combination switches 
and other control equipment. Welding 
equipment. 


In attendance: W. W. Cronkhite, A. 
P. Mansfield, R. B. Hanna, E. D. Me- 
Kellar, R. S. Paden, R. H. Jackson, F. 
C. Alexander, J. H. Fowler, E. A. 
Hancock, F. C. Smith. 


General Electric Co. (Incandescent 
Lamp Dept.), Cleveland, O. 
Booth 115. 


Exhibit: New Mazda “F” and Type 
RF fluorescent lamps suitable for 
lighting in the textile industry. Em- 
phasis will be placed on new lighting 
practices. 


In attendance: D. R. Grandy, George 
Taylor, T. M. Moore, F. E. Keener, C 
N. Knapp, G. E. Parks, A. L. Reas. 


Gilmer Co., L. 
Booth 225. 


Exhibit: A running display unit of 
various transmission belt drives, spe- 
clalizing on belts used in the textile 
industry: V-belts, Streamliner V-belt- 


H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing, Kable Kord flat belting, licker-in 
belts, spmmner belts, gainer belts, cone 
belts. 


In attendance: W. W. Conard. R. F. 
Luber. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Booth 404. 


Exhibit: Research leather 
with pivoted motor base. 


belting 
Haritan tex- 


check 


straps, etc. 


tile leathers, 


st raps, 
harness 


Special 


pickers, 
friction 
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oak, mill strapping leather. Velvitan 
rub aprons. 


In attendance: D. A. Ahlstrand. F. 
'. Tisdell, Oliver Landis. Hugh Black. 
Kdwin L. Morris, Dan R. Jewett. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. Booth 225. 


Exhibit: In conjunction with Me 
Leod Com panie s, which see. 


Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booth 211. 


Exhibit: Petroleum products will 
displayed in relation to their applica 
tion to the textile industry. The 
achievement of more efficient lubrica- 
tion, resulting in economies in plant 
operation, time saving, and conse- 
quent increased production will be 
dramatized. 


In attendance: A. O. Buntin. L. T. 
Daughtridge, H. C. Roane, R. O. Moh- 
ley, A. C. Wright, E. G. Williams. 


H & B American Machine Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. lL. Booth 112. 


Exhibit: Long draft spinning frame 
In operation on cut rayon staple; 48 
spindies, 4” gauge; new system of 
long draft nae for synthetics. 
High draft speeder operating on cot 
ton; 36 spindle, 8x4, 5-roll drafting. 
New model wet. twister, 48 spindles, 


In attendance: Elmer McVey, E. L. 
Martin, Kingsland Dunwoody, J. C. 
Martin. C. M. Powell, Fred Dickinson. 
Fritz Zweifel, Frank Hunt, Samule R. 
Walsh, Geo. Repass, Geo. W. Murphy, 
Herman Jones, 7. Miller, Roland 
Agsmondhalgh. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Booths 331-332-333. 


Exhibit: Motion picture’ entitled 
“Naval Stores Production and Use.” 


In attendance: Frank Rapp, Wm. A. 
Haines, Ceorge Bossert. 


Hershey, Henry H., Greenville, S. C. 
Booth 406. 


Exhibit: Roller leather, calf and 
sheepskin, sold under trade names of 
Spinna Calf and Aclo Brand sheep- 
skin. Introducing No. 458 Spinna Calf, 
a full chrome tannage with properties 
th lat are said Lo enable vreater ease in 
cementing, plus better drafting. 


In attendance: Henry H. Hershey, 


John Gilfillan. 


Hollister, E. W., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Booths 


Exhibit: Merrow machines and 
American safety tables. Featured will 
be the Merrow butted seaming ma- 
chines and the Merrow Class A high 
speed overedging and overseaming 
machines for finishing all varieties of 
textile fabrics and garments. Sewing 


48 


machine tables and power transmis 


sion of American Safety Table Co.., 


with emphasis upon their clutch as in 
corporated in both :their line shaft 


drives and individual sewing machine 


electric drives. Dress shirt collar and 
cuff forming machines. 
In attendance: EF. W. Hollister. L. 


H. Tallmadge, R. B. Moreland, M. T. 
Voigt. 


Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Booth 225. 


Exhibit: In coniunction with Green- 
ville Textile Supply (o.. which See, 


Houghton & Co., E. F., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booth 423. 


Exhibit: Cotton warp sizes, cotton 
softeners, wetting-out agents, deter- 
gents, rayon sizes and softeners, ray- 


i 


on finishing oils, textile soaps, boil-off 
agents, textile mill lubricants, leather 
strapping, textile mill! belting. 


In attendance: W. H. Brinkley 
1. &. Hanes n, S. P. Schwoyer, 
W ylie, L. Brooks, J. J. Reilly, 
V. Shadden, J. W. Byrnes. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.. Worcester 
Mass. Booths 242-243. 


Exhibit: Card clothing for cotton. 
woolen, worsted, and asbestos mills 
Hand stripping cards, and heddles for 
weaving. 

In attendance: Guy L. Melchor, Car! 
M. Moore, J. Floyd Childs, Harry C. 
Coley, Neal A. Mitchell. 


Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Greenville, 


Booth 219. 


Exhibit: Hunington & Guerry trou- 
ble proof industrial electrical installa- 
tions. 


In attendance: R: S. Huntington, 
DuPont Guerry, Jr., J. H. Howard, J. 
R. Rutledge, J. A. Griffeth. 


Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors 
Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Booth 222. 


Exhibit: Hyatt roller bearings as 
used in cotton, silk, rayon or wool pre- 
paratory, weaving and finishing ma- 
chinery. 

In attendance: W. L. Iliff, H. K. 
Porter, H. M. Carroll, J. M. Grady, F. 
U. Naughton, E. P. O'Neill. 


Hivgrade Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass. 
Booth 488. 


Exhibit: Miralume fluorescent units. 
Hygrade fluorescent lamps, and Hy- 
rrade incandescent lamps. 


In attendance: Charley Pyle, Jim 
Duffey, Robt. M. Rouse, M. S. Chaun 
cey, W hipkey. 
Industrial Steels, Inc., Cambridge. 
Mass. Booth 428. 


Exhibit: Stainless steel sheets, bars. 
angles, pipe, tube and fittings which 
are carried in stock. Photos showing 
complete stainless stock to take care 
of rush requirements of the textile 


field. 


In attendance: Richard C. Cunning 
ham, Robert E. Mason. 


International Business Machines. New 
York City. Booths 335-336. 


Exhibit: Time recording, indiéating 
and signalling equipment and its ap- 
plications in payroll work. Electro- 
matic writing machine. 


. Chicago, Il. 


International Fil ‘oO 
24 


te 
Booths 322-32: 


Exhibit: ASO chemical solution 
feeder with solenoid shut-off: No. 9 
dry chemical feeder for alum; “Acce] 
ator” scene-in-action exhibit: blow- 
ups of installations at Scott Paper 
(o., National Container Corp., and 
Rayonier’s, Inc. 


In attendance: J. M. Kahn. €. H. 
Starling. 


International Salt Co.. Inc.. Scranton. 
Pa. Booths 315-316. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, 
Conn., Charlotte, N. C. Booth 403. 
Exhibit: Reinforced Verybest can 
vas lug straps, reinforced roller cush- 
ion lug straps, imported Hairon leath- 
er check straps and loom strappings 


Jacobs hardwood products for looms, 
Jacobs Casteel and wire-reinforced 
dobby cords, Jacobs holdups. 

In attendance: W. I. Bullard. E. J. 
sullard, S. B. Henderson, Thomas 
Soucy, Jr., L. L. Froneberger. 


Jenkins Bros., New York City. 
Booths 440-441. 


Exhibit: A complete line of bronze, 
iron and steel valves. 


In attendance: C. B. Yardley, H. J. 
Barnsley, E. L. Dean, E. C. Barrett. 
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Johns-Manville, New York City. 
Booth 477. 


Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle. Pa. 
Booths 443-B—444. 


Exhibit: Bronze bushings. 
bars, textile parts. 


In attendance: I. M. Valentine. L. G. 
Klinker, T. E. Lyon. 


Johnson Corp., The, Three Rivers, 
Mich. Booth 489. 
pres- 


Exhibit: The Johnson rotary 

ure joint. A joint will be mounted on 
a rotating glass cylinder to show the 
flexibility of the joint and its ability 
under pressure. The glass 
cylinder rotates and within it is a sy 
phon pipe which operates to show the 
manner in which the syphon pipe dis- 
poses of condensate or water in a ro 
tating cylinder. Water and compress 
ed air is injected into the rotating cyl- 
inder so as to obtain the same effect 
as is obtained in condensing steam. 


to seal 


In attendance: Ralph Gotschall.. R. 
O. Monroe, Allan T. Shepherd, Wil 
liam T, Harding, Jr. 

Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
Booths 480-485. 


Exhibit: Yarn conditioning machin- 
ery of latest construction for bobbin 
as well as cone conditioning: textile 
psychrometer; static card stripper: 
conditioning devices for high 
winders, 


speed 


In attendance: H. E. Kresse. Walter 
P. Rutley, John Klinck, J. Alfred 
Lechler, Douglas A. Smith. J. H. 
Hodge. 


Keever Starch Co.. The. Creenville, S. 
C., and Columbus, O. Booth 407. 
Exhibit: Victor 
rious fluidities. 


mill starch in va- 


In attendance: Charles J. Kurtz. 
James F. Kurtz. Claude B. ller, Luke 
J. Castile. F. M. Wallace. 


Kidder Press Co., Inc.. New York City. 


Booth 354. 


_ Exhibit: Chapman electric neutral- 
izer. 


In attendance: Wm. CC. Glass. 


Lawlor Co., S. C.. Chicago, Ul. 
Booths 301-302. 


Exhibit - 
scrubbing 


Complete line of floor 
. and polishing machines. 
mopping tanks and mop wringers. 


In attendance: Hiller A. Brim. 
Lazenby & Co., Inc.. F. 
Md. Booth 244. 


Exhibit: Cop and butt winders, bob- 
Winders. 


A., Baltimore. 


mill accessories. 


In attendance: Joseph D. Lazenby, 
O. R. Payne, Charles A. Bridener. 


Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., Thomas. 
Readville, Mass. Booth 460. 


Exhibit: Expander bars with malle 
able iron clutches for calenders com- 
Position clutches for dry cans, starch 
mangles and water mangles with 
Wings inverted which eliminates any 
forming of burrs to injure cloth, in 
getting more width. and taking out 
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double edges, creases and wrinkles. 
Also rubber covered type especially 
adapted for light goods, rayons and 


silks. 


In attendance: S. A. Mathews. 
Limerick Yarn Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 350. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. Booth 220. 


Exhibit: Considerable portion of ex- 
hibit shown at World’s Fair, including 
operating units of silent and roller 
chain drives and the Link-Belt P. I. V. 
gear variable speed transmission. 
Display of Link-Belt “Friction Fight- 
er’ bearing units. 


In attendance: Horace Bowman. H. 
A. Mitchell, W. J. Nighbert. W. F. 
Hardcastle, G. F. Scarbrough. 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincinnati. 0. 
Booths 429-430. 


Exhibit: A complete line of bronze. 
iron, steel and corrosion resistant al- 
loy valves, lubricators, oil Cups, etc., 
for general use in the textile industry. 
Many sectioned valves will be includ- 
ed in the exhibit. 


In attendance: E. Leonard Herten- 
stein, W. H. (Bill) Burkitt, E. Prentys 
W ord. 


Macbeth Daylighting Corp., New York 
City. Booths 309-310. 


Exhibit: Macbeth BX86 cotton class- 
ing lamp; two new color matching 
skylights, Types BKX83 and BX&826: 
latest development in fluorescent gen- 
eral lighting, viz., two tube 100 watt 
hxture. 


In attendance: Norman Macbeth. F. 
Phillips. 


Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc.. New 
York City. Booths 469-470. 
Exhibit: Feature Textone. a new 


development of the company for proc- 
essing textiles; also liquid chlorine, 
caustic soda, soda ash, bicarbonate of 
soda, aqua ammonia, and H. T. H. 


In attendance: Fred O. Tilson. J. R. 
Harrington, J. W. Ivey, R. C. Staples, 
M. K. Sanders, A. L. Dubeau. Z. N. 
Holler. 


McLeod Companies (McLeod Leather 
& Belting Co.), (Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co.), (Greenville Textile Sup- 
ply Co.), Greenville, S. C.. and 
Greensboro, N. C. Booths 225. 
225-A, 225-B, 226. 


Exhibit: Products of the following 
companies: Walker Mfg. Co., L. H. 
Gilmer Co., Hope W ebbing Co., Bowen- 
Hunter Bobbin Co., Dana S. Courtney 
Co., The Louis Allis Co., Wheeler Re- 
flector Co., Frank E. Paige Co., Cutler 
Hammer Co. 


In attendance: W. T. MeLeod, D. R. 
Dickson, Karl A. Fisher, C. E. Bailes. 


C. Q. Mason, T. M. Bailey, R. B. Dor- 
man, Hugh Graham, J. W. Williams. 
E. A. Brigham, W. L. Brigham. Gene 
Barnhardt, R. T. Osteen, W. W. Con- 
ard, Ernest Bowen, C. P. Parks. 
George Garnener, Leonard Black. C. 
M. McClure, C. M. Richardson. 


Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth 416. 


Exhibit: Line of Nordstrom lubri- 
cated plug valves for handling dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford. Conn. 
Booths 227-228. 


Exhibit: Trimming and overseam- 
ing, overedging, plain crochet and 
shell stitch machines. In conjunction 
with E. W. Hollister. 


In attendance: E. W. Hollister. R. B. 
Moreland, L. H. Talmadge. 


Mexico Refractories Co., Mexico. Mo. 
Booth 337. 


Exhibit: Missouri specialty prod- 
ucts: Furnas-Crete, first quality cas- 
table refractory; Mono-Fibrik, plastic 
fire brick; Hiloset, high temperature 
bonding mortar; Mexicast, plastic re- 
fractory concrete; Cell-Crete, hight- 
weight castable refractory; Baffle- 
Crete, for building refractory mono- 
lithic baffles. Missouri fire brick: Jay 
Bee, super quality, non-spalling, slag 
resisting fire brick: Morex. first qual- 
ity, flint clay fire brick: M-26, 2600 
insulating fire brick: M-22. 2200° in- 
sulating fire brick. 

C. Tinsley, J. R. 
Turpin, P. P. Me- 
R. Garretson, Delmus 


In attendance: F. 
McNamara, J. R. 
Garity, P. 
Broome. 


Miller Co., The, Meriden. Conn. 
Booths 424-425. 


Exhibit: Fluorescent lighting fix- 
Lures, 
In attendance: J. J. Perry, Jr., G. G. 


Harney. 


Mitchell & Smith, Inc... Detroit. Mich. 
Booth 142. 
Exhibit: Cork roll coverings. 
In attendance: F. Robins Mitchell. 
KE. G. Krebs, Dial F. Sweeny, Philip E. 
Whitehead, William E. Stewart. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co.. Inc.. 
Orange, N. J. Booths 346-347-348. 
Exhibit: Monroe adding-calculators, 
adding-listing and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, check writers and signers. 
In attendance: J. C. Fleming. 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New Orleans. La. 
Booth 484. 
Exhibit: Percolator (salt dissolver). 


In attendance: J. C. Drake. W. A. 
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Levins. E. R. Ravenel. Wm. G. Ware. 


National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. 
Booth 141. 


Exhibit: New “National” Model XV 


carbon arc accelerated testing unit for 


determining color fastness’ of dyed 
textiles, paper and similar products. 


Also carbon, graphite and “Karbate” 
products, including pipe and fittings, 


heat exchangers, carbon brackets, etc. 

In attendance: H. F. Anderson, A. 
Ss. Callaway, L. E. Dequine, C. H. 
Christensen, M. J. Dorcas, C. G. Ollin- 
rer. 


National Ring Traveler Co, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Booth 214. 


Exhibit: A full line of both spinning 
and twister travelers of quite a multi 


plicity of styles and weights. Also 
many patented developments. 


In attendance: L. Everett Taylor, 
Otto V. Pratt, H. B. Askew, William 
S. Johnstone, Philip C. Wentworth. 


National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York City. Booths 326-327. 


Exhibit: Starches and sizes, print- 
ing gums, together with a display of 
fabrics finished with these products. 


In attendance: Chester A. Gage, 
John J. Fitzgerald, Charles C., W are, 
R. T. Clarke, J. W. Ogletree. 


New Departure Div. of General Mo- 
tors Sales Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Booth 472. 


Exhibit: General line of New De- 
parture ball bearings, and featuring 
tredle roll bearings, developed espe- 
cially for cam rollers in textile looms; 
vertical tension pulley bearings, two 
types; horizontal tension pulley bear- 
ing: miniature scale model of a New 
Departure upset forging machine in 
operation in the largest forge plant in 
the East. 
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In attendance: Rodger D. Brouwer. 
Leland D. Cobb, Ralph O. Wirtem- 
burg, C. B. Beckwith, John P. Collins. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York 
City. Booth 109. 


Exhibit: General line of the com- 
pany's product, “Non-Fluid” oil. 


In attendance: Falls L. Thomason. 
J. R. Huss, F. D. Jacoway, J. A. Sor- 
rells, Jr.. W. C. Taylor, Fred W. Phil- 
lips, Jos. H. Bennis. 


Noone Co., Wm. R., Boston, Mass. 
Booth 488. 


Exhibit: Roller. clearer and slasher 
cloths. 


In attendance: Geo. H. Bridge. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. Booths 101-102. 


Exhibit: Complete line of precision 
ball, roller and thrust bearings. Fea- 
ture the Norma-Hoffmann Cartridge 
bearing, which is a wide type totally 
sealed ball bearing for textile mill 
motor applications. Other types of 
sealed ball bearings will also he 
shown. 


In attendance: FE. W. Lawrence. W. 
G. Sargent. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York City. 
Booths 329-330. 


Exhibit: Panel display depicting use 
of Oakite materials and methods on 
wide variety of mill and equipment 
maintenance jobs, such as controlling 
slime in wetting-out troughs; cleaning 
dye vats, loom harness, drying ma- 
chine gears and frames, knitting ma- 
chine heads and other equipment; 
steam cleaning equipment; cleaning 
floors and walls; removing scale and 
rust deposits from power plant equip- 
ment. 


In attendance: J. J. Basch. Eustace 
Lingle, M. E. Withers. F. A. Hull. 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Booth 225. 


Exhibit: Mill supplies and machin- 
ery, in conjunction with The McLeod 
Companies. 

In attendance: K. A. Fisher, C. E. 
Bailes, W. T. McLeod. 


Pabst Sales Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Booth 328. 

Exhibit: Exsize, a desizing mate- 
rial; Sizeflo-T, a starch modifier used 
for preparing warp size. 

In attendance: W. A. Pardue. 
Paige & Co., Frank E.. Boston. Mass. 

Booth 225. 


Exhibit: Roller cloth, slasher cloth, 
clearer cloth. 


In attendance: See McLeod Compa- 
nes. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 
Booth 435-A. 


Exhibit: In special ell built for their 
use, Parks-Cramer will demonstrate 
their standard automatic airchanger 
with humidification by Parks Turbo- 
matic self-cleaning atomizer humidi- 
hers, controlled by Parks Psychrostat. 
Parks Turbo and Bunchless types of 
traveling cleaners will be exhibited. 
Also high duty humidifier, Parks Hy 
grostat humidity regulator, the Petti 
fogger (a portable centrifugal unit 
for offices, laboratories, etc.) and the 
Parks portable card stripper. 

In attendance: R. S. Parks, P. A. 
McKittrick, Wm. B. Hodge, J. R. Hen- 
derson, W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpep- 
per, H. B. Rogers, J. Buck, W. B. 
Walker. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co.. 
Springfield, Vt. Booth 311. 


Exhibit: Manufacturers of shears 
and various other equipment for the 
cloth room. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa; New York City. 
Booths 438-439. 


Exhibit: Products from corn as used 
in the textile industry. 


In attendance: D. P. O'Connor. H. 
A. Horan, P. G. Wear. O. R. Steffens. 
R. A. Lemieux, C. T. Lassiter, Guy L. 
Morrison, T. H. Nelson, W. J. Kirby, 
J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson. 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co.. 
Chicago, lll. Booth 442. 

Exhibit: Plibrico jointless firebrick, 
Plicast castable refracting material. 
Demon air-set and Hyrate refracting 
cements, Plibrico full-monolithic boil 
er settings, Plibrico air-cooled walls. 
Beco-Turner boiler buffles. 


In attendance: Oliver L. Ballard. M. 
(. Ballard, Frank S. Rieder. 


Powers Regulator Co., The, Chicago, 
lil. Booth 435. 


Exhibit: Automatic temperature and 
humidity controls, indicators, temper- 
ature recorders, diaphragm valves, 
self-contained temperature regulators, 
steam traps, pressure regulators and 
reducing valves, water mixing valves, 
steam and water mixers. 

In attendance: Frank E. P. Klages, 
EK. R. Foss, W. C. Heckeroth, Wm. 
Joyce, S. C. Minnich, M. A. Daugh- 
erty. 


Ragan Ring Co., Inc., Atlanta. Ga. 
Booth 127. 


Exhibit: Spinning rings, twister 
rings, and twister ring travelers. 


In attendance: Ralph Ragan, J. Da- 
vis Willingham, J. H. Foard. 


Rayon Publishing Co., New York City. 
Booth 215. 


Exhibit: Textile publicat ions. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
Booths 240-241. 
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Exhibit: Various designs, models 
and controls of the Reeves variable 
speed transmission, vari-speed motor 
pulley and vari-speed motodrive; also 
the Reeves spinning frame drive and 


a model machine on the order of a dye 
jig to demonstrate speed and tension 
control for winding and unwinding 
operations. 


In attendance: ©. L. Irwin, W. C. 
Erwin, D. M. McSpadden, James Cook, 
J. W. Vaughan, Jr. 


Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
Booth 127-A. 


Exhibit: All-purpose high speed 
beaming machine, high speed creels, 
high speed tensions. 


In attendance: Robert Reiner. Fritz 
Lambach, August Schoenenberg. 


Reliance Electric & Engr. Co., Cleve- 
land, ©. Booth 143. 


Exhibit: V-S drive and its applica- 
tion to the textile industry; new N: E. 
M. A. standard motor; A-C textile 
motor, 


In attendance: James W. Corey, P. 
W. Arnold, K. S. Lord, A. L. Lemon, 
A. L. Pollard, W. H. Compton. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O. 
Booths 473-474-475-476. 


Exhibit: Republic Enduro stainless 
steel will be featured by means of 
fabricated products depicting actual 
applications of this metal in the tex- 

In attendance: C. C. Snyder, J. E. 
Goddavage, Geo. E. Hinkle, R. C. Hud- 
son, 5. M. Ewing. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booths 245-246. 


Exhibit: Tannate-Rockwood 
and Gripotan belts. 


drives 


In attendance: J. Edgar Rhoads, 
Richard H. Rhoads, John B. Rhoads. 
OF Robert Mitchell. A. Sidney Jay, 
Thomas Hoffman, Louis H. Schwoebel, 
Carl D. Wright, Samuel L. Allen, J. 
Warren Mitchell. 


Rice Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Booth 349. 


RK. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. lL. Booth 131. 


Exhibit: Draper “X” model loom 
equipped with K-A electrical warp 
stop——in operation; a small model 


loom showing principle of K-A opera- 
tion; sundry K-A parts and supplies 
and some samples of fabrics woven 


With K-A. 

In attendance: Edwin C. 
William D. Whittaker. 
Ferguson, Frank Quance. 


Smith, 
Wilburn L. 
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Ridge Tool Co., The, Elyria, O. 
Booth 413 and part 414. 


Exhibit: Ridgid pipe tools. 


In attendance: W. L. Parcell, R. D. 


ye. 


Roy & Son Co., B. S., Worcester, 
Mass., and Greenville, S. C. 
Booth 207. 


Exhibit: Featuring a two-wheel tra- 
verse grinder; other machines include 
one regular traverse grinder and a 
roller grinder. All machines to be run 
ning on a table which revolves itself. 


In attendance: Jack 
Schwager, Joe Moller. 


Roy, Herman 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 
Booths 225-C—225-D—225-F— 
226-B. 

Exhibit: Section of J-3 roving frame 
showing spring weighting, continuous 
stripper, Vitritex rings, S-L improved 


tension pulley, various types of S-L 


spindles. 

Roller top rayon card, Model 4 
twister, Model 38 spinning frame with 
controlled draft on one side and “Z” 
System on the other, to be full-scale 
machines in operation. 


In attendance: W. F. Lowell, E. C. 
Gwaltney, James Strang, Warren 
Howe, U. E. Dubois, Wm. Wood, R. M. 
Jones, M. D. Shaffner, W. K. Dana. 
Walter Gayle, Alex. Davis, F. R. 
Lowe, H. P. Worth, John Graves. 
Miles (comer, Mac Walsh, R. M. Lind- 
Say. 


Selig Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Booths 301-302. 


Exhibit: Floor finishes, floor cleans 
Lawlor floor machines; disinfect- 
ants, insecticides, deodorants; sanitary 
products, Janitor supplies. 


ers, 


In attendance: Charles Pearl. S. E. 
Weiss, A. D. Strauss, L. L. Strasbur- 
ger, John E. Nelson, Hiller A. Brim. 


Seydel-Woolley & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Booths 320-321. 


Exhibit: A new model of their 
Twist-Setter conditioning machine and 
a revolutionary new principle condi- 
tioning machine for conditioning yarn 
on bobbins. Products: Seyco shuttle 
dressing, penetrants, and sizing com- 
pounds. 

In attendance: Paul B. Seydel, Vas 
ser Woolley, E. A. Scott, John R. Sey 
del. 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York City. 
Booth 483. 


Exhibit: Complete line of Shell tex- 
tile oils, including both regular and 
special types for special application. 
Also industrial lubricants for other 
machinery such steam 
plants, deisels, motors, compressors, 
etc.; fuel oils, both domestic and in- 
dustrial; naphthas, solvents and cres 
yliec acids; specialties such as spot re 


p< wer 


movers, Safety Kleanzit, furniture 


polish and handy oil. 
In attendance: F. W. 
Hoffman. J. Trexler. 


Spooner, 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booths 4101-402. 
Exhibit: Several interesting fea 
tures on paints, particularly as relat 
ing to the textile industry. 


In attendance: Emmet Steger, Jame 
A. Meacham, B. W. Clingan. G. L 
Hehl, Harris Ford, James East. W. H 
Lambeth, Jr., C. P. Jarden. 


Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 
Booth 103-A. 
Exhibit: Textile mill lubricants. 


In attendance: F. W. 
and others. 


Schwettman 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York 
City. Booths 232-233-234. 


Exhibit: Sewing machines and elec 
trical equipment. 


In attendance: J. P. Baiter, H. C. 
Morehouse, L. C. Molloy, J. C. Lewis, 
C. E. Cain, C. S. Womack, J. W. Da 
ley, S. MacLerie. 


Sirrine & Co., J. E.. Greenville, S. C. 
Booth 203. 


Exhibit: Information booth. 


In attendance: Members of the firm. 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booths 409-410-411, 


Exhibit: A complete line of ball and 
roller bearings, changeover units, 
spindles, tension pulleys, and trans- 
mission appliances. 


In attendance: R. H. DeMott, R. C. 
Byler, B. F. Davis, R. W. Franklin, J. 
J. Haggerty, N. Miller, M. H. Courte. 
nay, G. E. Allen, G. M. Boullion, C. N. 
Benson, H. A. Fonda, Dr. H. Styri. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 133. 
Exhibit: Textile dyeing machinery. 


Drum, W. C. 
MacDougall, J. M. Bal- 


In attendance: H. S. 
Dodson. 
entine. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York City. Booth 343. 
Exhibit: Built 


motion 


around their 
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picture, “The Inside Story.” Also color 
photographs illustrating various in- 
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dustrial uses of Gargoyle lubricants. 
Velocite oils for textile spindles, other 
lubricants for textile industry. 


In attendance: CC. G. Swank, F. H. 
Trewin, Bruce Cotten, E. T. Gregorie, 
G. W. Roberts, G. J. VanLiew, P. H. 
Gibbs. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Booth 237 


Exhibit: A complete line of paper 
carriers including cones, tubes, spools 
and cores; also roving cans, cork cots, 
Koroseal cots and underclearer rolls. 


In attendance: W. B. Broadbent, W. 
A. Biggs, W. M. Carpenter, H. F. 
Gaffney, E. S. Reid, P. F. Williams. 


Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville. 
S. C. Booth 139. 


Exhibit: All types of power loom 
and hand loom shuttles, special shut 
tles for weaving all types of fabrics 
whether on plain hand threading or 
automatic bobbin changing looms, ten- 
sion devices for spindle or automatic 
bobbin changing shuttles, demonstra 
tion of latest developed automatic 
shuttle eyes with adjustable tension 
devices, first demonstration of latest 
telescopic lock .screw high speed loom 
shuttle bobbin grip. 


In attendance: Louis P. Batson, J. 
J. Kaufmann, Jr., D. L. Batson, Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr., H. Raiford Gaffney, 
Barney Cole, Vernon A. Graff, C. W. 
(ain, H. Goodwin, I. G. Moore, QO. 
T. Daniel.’ 


Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Booth 482. 


Exhibit: Roving cans, warehouse 
trucks, boxes, barrels, etc.; hard vul- 
canized fibre and laminated phenolic 
sheets, rods, tubes, and fabricated 
parts; gear blanks; textile parts, etc. 


In attendance: A. L. Wright, G. F. 
Anderson, E. A. Marshall. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Booth 415. 


Exhibit: Starches. 


In attendance: C. H. Davidson, I. F. 
Wieland, A. R. Fuller, W. H. Ran- 
dolph, Jr., L. A. Dillon, H. A. Mitchell, 
W.N. Dulaney, H. F. Taylor, Jr., W. 


T. Osteen, Geo. A. Dean. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Columbia. 
S. C. Booth 481. 


Exhibit: Lubricating oils and greases. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booth 139. 


Exhibit: Flat steel heddles, harness 
frames, loom harness accessories, 
chrome hardening of textile machin- 
ery parts, Hendricks patented chain 
tester, new type reeding machine, 
pitch band and all metal reeds with 
reguiar and supreme quality wire, 
cotton harness, shuttles. 
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In attendance: J. J. Kaufmann, Sr., 
R. J. Freitag, J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., L. 
P. Batson, H. Raiford Gaffney, Vernon 
A. Graff, Claude W. Cain, Henry P. 
Goodwin, Davis Batson, Sam -Zimmer- 
man, Jr. 


Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Booths 467-468. 


Exhibit: Corn, wheat, potato, and 
sweet potato starches. Featuring 
stroboscope and Viscosimeter to illus- 
trate the methods used by the com- 
pany’s laboratories in solving textile 
sizing, finishing and printing prob- 
lems. 

In attendance: Ira L. Griffin, Edwin 
Stein, Edward Butts, Dave A. Truax, 
T. C. Davis, W. B. Strickland, W. N. 
Kline, Jr. 


Stodgill & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Booth 108-B. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass. 
Booths 104-105. 

Exhibit: Rotary: vaporizer, slasher 
exhaust fan, textile type speed heater, 
centrifugal compressor, industrial vac- 
uum cleaner, dust blower. 

In attendance: W. L. Hunken, H. J. 
Wagegle, D. C. Hathaway, J. K. Jerni- 
gan, J. C. Marlow, H. C. Moore, Jr., 
H. W. Stevens, J. C. Thompson. 


Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5S. C. 
Booth 488. 

Exhibit: Miralume fluorescent units, 
as made by Hygrade-Sylvania Corp., 
Salem, Mass.; slasher, clearer and 
roller cloths, as made by Wm. R. 
Noone & Co., Boston, Mass.; long 
draft aprons, as manufactured by Sul- 
livan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; gen- 
eral line of textile mill supplies. 

In attendance: W. C. Watkins, E. E. 
Lovern, J. G. Hamilton, S. B. Sullivan, 
George E. Bridge, Charley Pyle, M. S. 
Chauncey, J. R. Whipkey, Bob Kouse, 
Jim Duffey. 


Talcott, Inc., W. O. & M. W., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Booth 412. 

Exhibit: Talcott Crown Wilson belt 

fasteners for all widths and thick- 


nesses of leather belting, and will also 
show the special Talcott clinching belt 


fasteners for all types of flat rubber, 


fabric, canvas, and woven composition 
belting. 

In attendance: M. W. Talcott, G. W. 
Little. 


Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, 5. C. 
Booth 210. 

Exhibit: Creosoted pine poles, cross 
arms, crossties, switch ties, piles, tim- 
bers, lumber, also green salt treated 
pine poles, treated with chromated 
zinc chloride and Celcure (pressure 
treated). Sections showing: treated 
materials used in industrial construc 
tion, warehouses, residence, repairs, 
transmission lines, pole lines, trestles 
and highway bridge construction. 

In attendance: M. P. Brown, Wil- 
kins Cagle, Frank Kendrick, Jack 
Monroe, M. S. Hudson. 


Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Booths 446-447. 

Exhibit: A line of indicating, re- 
cording and controlling instruments 
for temperature, pressure and humid- 
ity applicable to the textile industry. 
Featured will be the new Fulscope 
Process timer for processes which 
must be carefully controlled and ex- 
actly timed. Also a line of Taylor 
Fulscopes, the Taylor time schedule 
controller, the Taylor Flex-O-Timer, 
plus details on the Taylor system of 
slasher control. 

In attendance: F. S. Ward, L. B. 
Swift, F. K. Taylor, E. J. Hanna, H. 
M. Barker, H. J. Barker, H. E. Han- 
sen, J. A. Grant. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Booth 122. 
Exhibit: In conjunction with U,. 8S. 
Steel Co., which see. 


Terrell Machine Co., The, Charlotte. 
N. C. Booths 465-466. 


Exhibit: Bobbin box hoist, Type K 
bobbin stripping machine, bobbin con- 
veyor-elevator, Type L bobbin clean- 
ing machine, Termaco card room bob- 
bins, spools, skewers, etc.; Denman 
loop and reversible pickers, Denman 
lug straps, holdups, and miscellaneous 
fabric loom parts. 


In attendance: E. A. Terrell, J. Jd. 
Wilson, I. P. Graham, R. B. Smith, W. 
S. Terrell, J. E. Watts. 


Textile Age, New York City. 
Booth 303. 
Exhibit: Textile Publishers. 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Booth 204. 
Exhibit: Textile Publishers. 


In attendance: Junius Smith, David 
Clark, Ben Thomas, Ellis Royal, Ethel 
Thomas Dabbs, Roy Carey, R. J. 
Shinn. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Proy- 
idence, R. Il. Booth 114. 


Exhibit: Special form of dyeing and 
finishing machine. 


In attendance: W. Taylor, B. B. 
Scantiand, A. H. Goff, S. A. Moffitt. 
Textile World, New York City. 

Booths 223-224. 


Exhibit: Textile Publishers. 
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Thompson & Son Co., The Henry G.., 
New Haven, Conn. Booth 142-A. 
Exhibit: Demonstrating Milford 
flexible Rezistor hack saw blades, both 
hand demonstration and on power 
hack saw machines. 
In attendance: T. E. Hereford. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
York City. Booths 356-357. 
Exhibit: Tycol spindle oils and other 
lubricants for textile machinery. 
In attendance: H. G. Mullen, R. H. 
Mariner, W. H. Young, H. D. Chase. 


New 


Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. 
Booths 458-459. 

Exhibit: A selection of types from 
the complete line of Toledo scales for 
the textile industry. Includes heavy- 
duty floor scales, cotton lap scale, as 
well as several of the smaller models: 
Toledo Printweigh, producing printed 
weight records, also will be shown. 


In attendance: W. F. MacKinnon, 
W. M. Randolph. 
Tolhurst Centrifugal Div., American 


Machine & Metals, Inc., East 
Moline, Lil. Booth 103. 
Exhibit: New 1,000 r.p.m. extractor 
“Suprex.”’ 
In attendance: J. R. 
Anderson, W. C. Davis. 


Angel, C. W. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Booth 201. 

Exhibit: Barreled Sunlight interior 
and outside paint and enamel prod- 
ucts. Actual paint-outs of Barreled 
Sunlight products recommended for 
textile factories and villages will be 
displayed. Also will be shown panels 
of the standard shades of major prod- 
ucts of this type. 

In attendance: Alexander S. West, 
John S. Palmer, L. K. Palmer, William 


M. Moore, Park, ©. Roggen- 
kamp. 
UL. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence. 


R. lL. Booths 433-434. 

Exhibit: Various styles and sizes of 
ring travelers in both bronze and steel 
for the textile trade. 

In attendance: William P. Vaughan, 
Oliver B. Land, Torrence L. Maynard, 
William H. Rose, Amos M. Bowen. 


U.S. Steel Corp., Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth 122. 
Exhibit: Display featuring the many 


applications of stainless steel in the 
textile industries. Also exhibit of the 
various types and applications of 
seamless steel tubing, mechanical tu- 
bing and other pipe and tube applica- 
tions. 


UL. S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton. 
Pa. Booth 110-A. 
Exhibit: Modern throwing 
ment for the weaving and 
trade of rayon, silk or nylon. 


equip- 
knitting 
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In attendance: A. W. Thomas, P. J. 
Thomas, James Marshall. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Booth 122, 
Exhibit: In conjunction with U. S. 
Steel Corp. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I. Booths 234-235-236. 

Exhibit: A No. 99 Universals auto- 
matic bobbin winder; a Roto-Coner, 
winding miscellaneous open-wind pack- 
ages of cotton yarn; a No. 150 ma- 
chine for heavy cotton yarns. 

In attendance: Robert Leeson, E. O. 
Smith, A. R. Breen, T. L. Cotter, R. L. 
Chisholm, E. R. Swanson, ib E. Wynne, 
R. M. Mauldin, J. W. Stribling. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Booth 107. 

Exhibit: Pick counters, hank count- 
ers, yardage counters, cut meters, mis- 
cellaneous counters of all kinds used 
in the textile industry. 


In attendance: Graham H. Anthony, 
John H. Chaplin, A. E. Kallinich, R. 


W. Bailey, Edwin Howard, J. 
ner, P. W. Coleman. 


V. Ver- 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence. 
R. lL. Booth 250-B. 
Exhibit: Reception booth. 

In attendance: E. R. Jerome, R. L. 
Smith, T. L. Richie, B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
L.. Hudson, a. Melb. McLeod, N. 
Thomas, J. A. Hull. 


Wabash Appliance Corp. (Birdseye 
Lamp Sales Div.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 351. 

Exhibit: Complete line of incandes- 
cent lamps, pure silver reflector lamps 
for textile plant lighting, infra-red 
heat drying lamps. 

In attendance: T. F. McByrne, N. L. 
Neuman. 


Walker Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 225. 
Exhibit: Heddles, heddle frames. 
In attendance: R. T. Osteen, F. W. 
Hollingsworth, Jr., L. M. Johnston. 


Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Millbury, 
Mass. Booths 125-126. 


WATSON WILLIAMS MFG CO 


Exhibit: Their complete line of 
shuttles, heddle frames, heddles and 
shuttle including a number of 
improvements and developments. 

In attendance: Charles A. 
Harold E. Goff, Hubert J. 
V. Wilson. 


eves, 


Dodge, 
Watson, 


Wellman Co., The S. K., Cleveland, O. 
Booth 350. 

Exhibit: Velveteuch Bimetallic fric- 
tion material for all types of clutch 
and brake applications on textile ma 
chinery and other types of industrial 
machines. 

In attendance: J. 
Canfield, Alton A. 
mings, Mr. Parham. 


R. Nurney, W. E. 
White, Mr. Cum 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booths 417-418-419. 


Exhibit: Westinghouse motors, 
switches, lighting and lamps, etc. 


In attendance: Thomas Fuller, T. C. 
Kelley, C. B. Stainback, S. M. Anson, 
B. Parks, W. Allison, a. H. 
Reeves, O. S. Williams, M. A. Land. G. 
D. Bowne, C. W. Drake, S. A. Bobe, 
C. L. Speake, W. W. Ballew, R. R. 
Shedd, J. W. Brooks, R. M. Davis, E. 
(C. Delano, A. W. Rose, E. S. Lammers. 
F. D. Snyder, S. R. Orem, Jr., R. E. 
Cawhern, W. C. Pugh, William Ballen- 
ger, D G. Sudderth, E. G. Forgy, C. G. 
Price, E. T. Farish, G. F. Begoon, G. 
W. Penney, John Lynch, B. L. Cathey, 
J. M. Staples. 


Wheeler Reflector Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Booth 225. 


Exhibit: Industrial type fluorescent 
fixtures. 


Whitin Machine Works, 
Mass. Booth 251. 


Exhibit: Super-draft roving frame, 
long draft spinning frame, Model H 
comber, Whitin-Schweiter automatic 
bobbin winder, Bi-Coil drawing frame. 


In attendance: E. Kent Swift, Wil- 
ham H. Hoch, Robert J. McConnell, 
William H. Porcher, Robert l. Dalton, 
Mason P. Thomas, B. B. Peacock, I. D. 
Wingo, M. J. Bentley, Murray W. 
Keeler. 


W hitinsville, 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.., 
Whitinsville, Mass. Booth 202. 
Exhibit: Spinning and twister rings 
and accessories. 
In attendance: William P. 
ple, H. Ross Brock. 


Dutem- 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Booth 144. 

Exhibit: Center control high lift 
tilting fork electric industrial truck: 
Yale Load King Hydraulic hand lift 
truck; Midget King light duty electric 
chain hoist. 

In attendance: R. S. Kerr, 
Moeller, R. Newman Davis. 


Carl 
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CRAMERTON MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


CRAMERTON, N. C. 
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BELT FASTENERS 


FOR LEATHER, RUBBER, FABRIC, and COMPOSITION BELTING 


BELT MAN LUKE Says. 
INSIST ON THE ORIGINAL 
TALCOTT PACKED IN THE 


LOOK FOR BELT MAN LUKE 
AT THE GREENVILLE SHOW 
BOOTH 412 IN THE ANNEX 


BUY FROM YOUR REGULAR DEALER 
BUT SPECIFY TALCOTT THE ORIGINAL BELT FASTENER 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING SOUTHERN MILL SUPPLY DEALERS 


FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 
WRITE TO 


W. 0. & M. W. TALCOTT, Inc. 
91 SABIN STREET PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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ON THE STAGE AT THE 


AUTOMATIC Greenville Show 
ABBOTT WARPING CONE 


PRESENTS WINDERS 


(Exclusive Manufacturers) 


LOOM AUTOMATIC 
BOBBIN  |LOOM DROP WIRE 
WINDERS MACHINES 


AT BOOTHS 212-213 ON THE STAGE 


Also Exclusive Manufacturers of— 


AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC 
WINDERS for 

KNITTING CONE TUBE WINDERS 
WINDERS for TWISTERS 
PACKAGES 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, N. H. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, L. S. LIGON, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FOLLOW THE SIGNS 


SOFTENERS TO CYANAMID 


not only for textile specialties but also for 


EF 

“eo pa 

Ag 


BECERESOL WETTING AGENTS 


a complete line of basic chemicals for the 


processing of all types of fabrics. Our 


technical Service Representatives, sup-. 


ported by the extensive resources of our 


modern tesearch laboratories, will be glad 


to assisf you in selecting the most svuit- 


able materials for your specific purposes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Unit of American Cyanomid Compony 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Ff 


ROMPT SERVICE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


District Offices: Wilkinson Boulevord, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad 
Street, Boston, Mass.; 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South Street, 
Philadelphio, Pa.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Azuso, Cal. 


*Trode-mork of Americon Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation applied to wetting 
ogents of its own monufocture. 


— 
| 


PENETRANTS 
= 


Slater Sons, Inc. 


Slater, S. C. 


Carter Fabrics Corporation 


Greensboro, N. C. + South Boston, Va. 
Cleveland Cloth Mills 
Shelby, N. C. 
4 


eavers oO ayon Abrics 


Executive Offices 
Jefferson Standard Building 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


J. P. Stevens & Company 


1410 Broadway + New York City 
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AND AN ORDER FOR 39 MORE SINGER 241 MACHINES 
REAFFIRMS THIS OPINION 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Branches in oll principal cities 


The above letter is but one of many received from 
manufacturers using the new high speed Singer class 


241 machines. You, too, will find this outstanding ma- 


chine an important factor in stepping up production 


and lowering costs in your plont. 


Let us arrange a test of the Singer 241 in your own 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


any machine of tte e ond you will be avin f Please send me a copy of the illustrated folder 
Y typ Y ~ ced © describing the Singer Class 241. 


plant on your own work. Compare it job for job with 


its superiority. Contact the nearest branch of the 


Name 


Singer Manufacturing Trade Department and a test Street 


City and State 
Copyright U.S.A., 1941 by The Singer Mfg. Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 


will be arranged without cost or obligation. 
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BLUE 
RIDGE 


Control of light, heat and humidity, in Southern Textile 
Mills, can now be improved economically with glass! 

Glare is reduced, temperatures made comfortable, 
humidity kept more uniform, without the use of expen- 
sive construction and maintenance — all through the 
use of AKLO figured and wire, heat absorbing glass. 

AKLO Frosted glare reducing glass breaks up harsh 
light rays into a diffused light of soft, uniform intensity 
over the working areas. By absorbing 974% of the 
infra-red (heat) rays of the sun, AKLO reduces, as much 
as 48%, the solar heat entering through windows, sky- 
lights and transoms. 

Mill operators find by installing Blue Ridge AKLO 
Glass, employees sustain higher productivity because: 


e Glare fatigue is reduced. 

e Errors and accidents avoided. 

e Hand and eye co-ordination speeded. 

e Employees are cooler in summer. 

e Workers see better, feel better and work better. 


A wide range of Blue Ridge Glass is available, made in 
the south for Southern Industrial plants. For assistance 
in solving the various conditions of your operations, write 
Sales Engineering Department, Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
poration, Kingsport, Tennessee. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, exclusive distributors. 


BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORPORATION, 


AKLO GLASS 


PRODUCTION 


See for yourself how AKLO Glass 
reduces glare and absorbs heat. 
This, and many other demonstra- 
tions will show you positive proof 
how AKLO Glass can step up 
production in your mill! 


It will pay you to visit the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation 
Display, Booth No. 304 


(Balcony) 


Southern Textile Exposition 
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..» Lo Cut Production Costs 
..» lo Improve Fabric Quality 
with AVISCO now selling at 


a premium of only If a pogo 


Prices of Avisco have gone down two cents a pound. 
They are now only one cent above the corresponding 
prices of standard Fibro. 

Have you considered what this means to you? 

It gives you the opportunity to use this strong staple 
wherever strength is important. In shirtings, sports fab- 
rics, fine yarns, and in fabrics subjected to exacting con- 


ditions of dyeing and finishing. For example, it has 


HOW MUCH STRONGER IS AVISCO? Com. 
pared with yarns of standard rayon staple. yarns 
spun from Aviseo are as much as 30% stronger 
dry, and as much as 36% stronger wet, depending 
on count, denier, and staple. It is available for 
cotton, worsted, and silk spinning in lengths from 
1" te 5”, im 1.25, 1.50, and 3 denier. It is an ex- 
clusive product of American Viscose Corpora- 


tion. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE FACTS. 
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SALES OFFICES: New York. N. Y.: Charlotte, N. C. 


PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook. Pa.: Roanoke. Va.; Lewistown, 
Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; 
Front Royal, Va. 


THE HIGH TENACITY 
RAYON STAPLE 


made the difference between a launderable material 
and one that must be dry cleaned or washed by hand. 

Because of its added strength and good running quali- 
ties, Avisco offers you worth-while advantages in pro- 
duction ... advantages which can help you hold costs 
within profitable limits. Avisco enables you to produce 
fabrics of superior wearing qualities and greater sale- 


ability. Send for information. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


Lustre Fibres, Ltd.—SELLING AGENTS —350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Providence. R. L.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The “Duplex” 
Doubler-Twister 


LINE! 
Looms for weaving narrow fabrics. 


Throwing Machinery for Silk and Rayon. 
Textile Extractors for drying fibers and fabrics of all kinds. 


“APEX” TWISTER 
with Unit Control 


The “Apex” Twister 


“DUPLEX” DOUBLER -TWISTER 


The “Whirlwind” Extractor 


FLETCHER WORKS - 


FLETCHER 
LOOMS 
| 
| 
Elastic Webbing Loom 
FLETCHER “STANDARD” EXTRACTOR 


fhe “Standard” Kxtractor 


FLETCHER “WHIRLWIND EXTRACTOR 


Write 


further mformation 


PHILADELPHIA 


GLENWOOD AVENUE 
AND SECOND STREET 
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BALING and PACKING 


up requirements — use Acme Bale Ties and Acme Steelstrap. 


Acme Bale Ties-and Seals, applied with Acme sealing tools not 
only permit faster baling but also assure maximum protection and 


better looking bales. The clean, rust-resisting finish and smooth 


edges eliminate the possibility of damage. 


Acme Ties in all widths and gauges are available in continuous 
length coils or cut lengths. There are Acme tools and accessories for 
every need—the Acme No. 9 Sealer, for example, is a favorite with 
millmen. It is a lightweight, heavy duty bale sealing tool which 


makes possible a stronger sealed joint with less effort. Mail the 


coupon for complete information. 


Acme Steelstrap meets Federal specifications on all textile shipments 


where strap is required. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago 


DOUBLE 
call for Stecbstrafy 


@ There’s one sure way to meet the textile industry's present speed- 


Keme Steelstrap or Bale Tics on coil heldor being cut 
te desired length for baling 


HTT 


Operators like to use the Acme Ne. § Sealer. It makes 
a strong sealed joint quickly with micimum effert. 


The use of the right Acme tools and accosseries makes 
atast job even faster. 


Acme Silverstitchors assure fas positive carton stiteh- 
img. And when stecistrapped, cartons can offen be 
classod as bales for freight savings 


it, 


Mail the conpon. Don't overlook an 
opportunity to sbeed-up your sbhip- 


ments economically, 


2827 Archer 


Bale Ties. 
| Mail the 
Send the 


Atlanta: 603 Stewart AveS.W. 


Boston: 146 Summer St. 
New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Ave. . Philadelphia: 201 Lafayette Bidg. 


Also branches and sales offices in other principal cities 


Name 
Address 


(ity 


ACME STEE 


Send complete information on Acme 


COMPANY, 
Ave... Chicago, 


facts about Acme Steelstrap. 
new illustrated Acme Silverstitcher folder. 
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ARM 


Fe 


Industrial Division 
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Announcing. 


STRONGS NEW ACCOTEX 
ONG DRAFT APRONS 


FOR SPINNING AND ROVING FRAMES 


Fiphds years of research, laboratory testing, and field checking have pre- 

ceded this important announcement! Before placing our Accotex 
Aprons on the market, we have made certain that we are offering you a 
perfected product—one that has decided advantages over aprons in common 


use today. 


\rmstrong s new Accotex Long Draft Aprons are made of a special com- 
pound which is both nonoxidizing and highly oil-resistant, reinforced with a 
preshrunk fabric interlining They are available in all the sizes that are 
required for standard long draft systems on which aprons are employed. 


LOOK AT ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
OVER ORDINARY TYPE APRONS! 


SEAMLESS 

There are no troublesome seams 
in Armstrong's Accotex Aprons to 
break open and shorten life. 


NONSTRETCHING 

A sturdy fabric interlining so rein- 
forces the new Accotex Aprons that 
there is no loss of eficiency due to 
stretching while in operation. Hence, 
these aprons produce a stronger and 
more uniform yarn. 


UNIFORM 

Barring unusual accidents in the 
mill, each Accotex Apron will give 
consistently good service for the 
same length of time as every other 
Accotex Apron. The uniformity of 
these aprons 1s due to (1) the fact 
that they are made of a carefully 
formulated composition, the homo- 
geneity of which cannot be dupli- 
cated with unfabricated products of 
Nature; (2) Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany s precision manufacturing 
methods, which result in dimensions 
of the utmost accuracy. 
CLEAN RUNNING 

These aprons do not crack or be- 
come scuffed during operation. They 
assure you of cleaner running work 

reduce waste to a minimum. 


REDUCED LAPPING 

The new Armstrong's Accotex 
Long Draft Aprons are not affected 
by changing temperatures or humid- 
ities. Consequently, they perform 
with a minimum of lapping under 
varied mill conditions. 


LONG LIFE 

More than 100,000 spindles have 
been equipped with Armstrong's new 
Accotex Aprons during the past two 
years. A large number of these 
aprons have already given 18 
months’ to two years service and 
show very little evidence of wear. 
There is every indication that they 
will continue to give good service 
for a substantially longer period. 


Although the initial cost of Arm- 
strong s Accotex Long Draft Aprons 
is Slightly higher than the average 
price currently quoted for ordinary 
aprons, the greater operating effi- 
eency and the longer life of Accotex 
more than offset the small difference 
in first cost! Ask your Armstrong 
representative for full information 
or write Armstrong Cork 3 
Company, Industrial Divi- 
sion, 921 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


VISIT BOOTH 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


and see the new ACCOTEX APRONS 


140 


Made by the makers of 
ARMSTRONG'S Extra Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPA 


Textile Products Section 


NY 


. Lancaster, Pa. 
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: flask boils m a Du Pont laboratory... 


AND ANOTHER INDUSTRY MOVES FORWARD 


| the past, many new chemical 
processes ‘“‘just happened.”’ 


But today, new processes—new products 
seldom develop out of thin air. They are the 
result of organized research—the cumulative 
efforts of many chemists—all working to- 
wards the same objective. And then one day 


—a new product flashes on the scene—and 


industry is provided with new opportunities! 


So, too, little is left to chance at Du Pont. 
Month after month, year after year, in good 
times and bad—scores of chemists are 
constantly at work. The pressing problems of 


: today are handled swiftly and surely. Yet 


GUPON 


there is always an eye on the future. There’s 
no stopping in the search for products and 
methods to help manufacturers improve 
processes, cut costs, develop new markets, 


and to use chemicals profitably. 


This is the reason why in so many progressive 
plants the door is always open when the Du 
Pont man comes around. Isn’t there some 
problem you would like to discuss with a Du 
Pont man? Remember, you can discuss it 
freely with him .. . knowing that he will 
keep your confidence. And you can rely on 
him to uphold Du Pont’s standard of helpful 


practical service. 


Loos R & H PEROXIDES for Textile Processing 


The 8. & H. Chemicals Dept. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
| DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ALBONE* — 100 VOLUME ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


FLOWING SODIUM 
Baltimore, Beston, Chartotte, Chicago, SOLOZONE* D F Ft —_= DUSTLESS, FREE PEROXIDE 


Clevelend, Detroit, Kansas City, Newark, 
New York, Niagara Falis, Philadeiphia, 
Pitteburgh, Sen Francisce & El Mente, Cal. 
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*Reg U.S. Pat. Of 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


*Trade Mark 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 


Peterborough 
Use 


Noone’s 


105 Washington St. 


Roller 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


Noone’s Standard Slasher Cloths 


CLOTHS by name or style number 


e have 


asher Cloths and. continuous 
rype Slasher Cloth, each especially constructed 1 
Nd yarn To De sized 
better production, and lower cost. We can supply you the 


Shi | her Clot ns Wit th YOU Try 
ol Slasher Cloth for your coarser numbered yarns and our 


sizing Tine nur NS rs Or rayon yarn: 


in America 


neert you! | 


enables u 
NOONE’S 


Our experience 
particular demand. Use 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Cloths, Slasher Cloths, 


New Hampshire 
Cloths 


Noone’s Noone’s Clearer 
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This latest H & B development has 
only 4 sets of rolls. It offers all of the 
advantages of a one process roving 
system without sacrificing yarn quality 
in any way. Like the H & B 5-Roll 
System, it has our Patented Scroll Con- 
denser (made of Bakelite to eliminate 
static) which gives the sliver a half 
turn of twist between the two drafting 
zones, folding in the outer fibres and 
thus producing a stronger and more 


uniform yarn. Other features include: 


A rectangular serrated trum- 
pet which spreads the sliver for the 
first drafting zone and combs the fibres 
to improve drafting and reduce fly. 


A new patented weighting sys- 
tem. This facilitates cleaning because 
of streamlining and fewer parts, and 
provides positive control of weight dis- 
tribution. One weight controls 3 back 


lines of rolls, thereby eliminating the 
binding of multiple weights under the 
roller beam. Lubricating method 
saves oil by controlling distribution 
and increases life of roller covering. 
The weight hook has a finger grip for 
releasing weight load on rolls and the 
weight lever may be slipped out of 
the stirrup to facilitate removal of the 
saddle. The stirrup design also pro- 
vides maximum cleaning space. 


The H & B Quad-Roll High Draft 
Roving System is now operating suc- 
cessfully in a number of mills. Let us 


recommend an installation for you. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE i6i Devonshire St ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizen & Southern National Bank Bldg 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: (201-3 Johnston Bidg 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co 
115 Broad St... New York, N. Y.. U. S. A 


Visit Us At The Greenville Show - Section 112 


THE H&B QUAD-ROLL SCROLL 
CONDENSER HIGH-DRAFT ROVING 
SYSTEM FOR DRAFTS UP TO ) 
16 ON STAPLES UP TO 1%” 
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W orld’s Largest 
Ring-making Plant 


Tus 
see? 


HEADOUARTERS FOR 


Rings 


Their “Diamond” finish does away with breaking-in troubles, 
while their scientifically controlled hardness results in uniform 
wear with minimum tendency to waviness. By coming to 


Your U. S. source of 
Eadie High-speed Rings 


For most twisting, and for wool 
spinning, our Eadie rings permit 
production increases usually 


from to depending on 


eae the class of work you are run. 
Oblique-groove Eadie 


Oil-lubricated Ring 


ning. From our wide experience 


with these rings, we can tell you 


pretty accurately what to expect. 
Bear in mind. too. that our laced DIAMOND FINISH, you are literally coming to Ring Head- 
quarters. Only here can you obtain all standard rings plus ex- 
clusive Eadie designs. And only here can you obtain compre- 
hensive advice based on working familiarity with ALL phases 
stalled without rail change. of modern ring practice. 


oil-lubricated ring and our mul- 


tiple-groove greased ring are im- 


Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 


Alltypes of 


All types of standard rings 
Ring Holders 


with famous ‘‘Diamond Finish’’ 


Since 1873, the DIAMOND FINISH 


line has grown to include more than 


1,000 styles and sizes, each a masterpiece 
of the ringmaker’s art. As the world’s 
largest independent ring shop, all our 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


efforts, our research, our manufacturing 


CoO. 
Twister Ri 1573 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


ingenuity have been devoted exclusively 
to making the finest rings that can be 
produced. 


TEXTILE SHOW BOOTH 202 


\ 
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A well known Georgia mill set up 24 new spinning 


frames in January, 1940..installed 24 Rhoads TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD units to drive them. 


So great was the production increase ... so trouble- 
free the drive performance that the following Sep- 


tember 84 additional TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives 
were ordered! 


@ Visit us at the Greenville Textile Show. Booths 245-246. 


All future drives will be Rhoads TANNATE-ROCKWOOD 


— says the management. 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD drives can step up your pro- 
duction, too, and decrease your costs. Machines are 
kept at the right speed automatically: this means higher 
hourly production, more uniform work, less spoilage, 
reduced unit cost — and more profits! 


For a unit that is moderate in first cost —has long 
service life — is reliable and economical, try 


the Ideal SHORT t CENTER DRIVE 
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C & K 1304-hook Double Lift 
Double Cylinder Jacquard 


C & K Horizontal 
Spring Jacks 


C & K Full Automatic 
Let-offs 


Defense Material 
Woven on C & K Looms 


cable only to W-3 woolen looms, 


MODERN Cc & K LOOMS IN OPERATION 


96° §-5 weaving Rayon Crepe 


fected machines. On Order for or 
in the hands of seventeen mills this 
2x1 box loom Operates 162 to 172 
Picks per minute in the 56’ be- 
tween swords width. 


WORCESTER, 


82 W-3 Convertible with Filling Mixer 
a a The first Showing of the 


Filling Mixer — although this mo- 
hon is a proven success with three 
years’ mil] ©xperience behind it 
Possible to weave automatically a 
Single pick from 3, 4, or 5sh uttles 
consecutively. <A} Present appli- 


C&K 


I?” C-4 weaving Rayon and Wool Blend 


This much-talked-of 60-40 blend 
and the perfect loom for this type 
of goods. To finish 58” to 60” a 
72" between Swords loom js ideal. 
Large bobbin 8: tin length with 
maximum wound diameter of ]3 or", 
Conservative speed of 136 Picks 


Per minute. 


weaving Spun Rayon 


Another, narrow §.5 operating in 
another field. By mixing the filling 


a more uniformly Perfect piece of 


goods is Possible. Large beam, 
large filling Package high speed, 


weaver, fixer and battery hand. 


CROMPTON KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\ 
| vV Der entage 
Ss, and lessened 


New Box Loom Census shows 


modernization is hardly begun 


This chart shows the dangerously heavy 
proportion of worn-out, over-age box looms 


to new, efficient equipment. 


SILKS 
RAYON LOOMS 
“aver R10 YRS. OLD 


CRK COTTON 
10 YRS. OLD 


EACH STEP EQUALS |. 2 4 
| STED LOOMS 


| 
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Can your looms match these new C& K's? 


f 
Type of Looms | per Weover per Fixer Mill Efficiency 


Woolen W-2andW-3 | 82.92” 116-134 4-6 20-24 85-90 
Worsted W-2 and W-3 | 82" | 128-152 | 6-9 20-24 85-95 
Silk and Rayon S-5 | 54.58" | 162-172 12-36 40-48 93-95 
Dobby Terry Towel C-5 — 34” | 172 | 10 38 85-90 
Cam Terry Towel C-5 34” 182 | 12-14 48 | 85-90 
Dobby Spun Rayon C-4 68” 135 8 48 85 

Dobby Leno C-6 52°-56” 162 | 12 42-48 85 

Staple Blankets* C-4 7 128-135 | 28 28 90-95 


Fancy Blankets* C-4 a ee 128-135 | 6-8 | 28 90 


*Cotton and Part Woo! 


Defend America Defending 


Improve your competitive position by equipping 


with looms that are more adaptable to changing 
styles...that reduce fabric defects by reducing loom 


stoppages...that make men more productive. 

The post-war threat from abroad of forced labor 

10 YEARS American way to meet it is with highly efficient, 
LD highly adaptable producing units that help pre- 


AND 
UNDER 


KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


J 
| 
j 
y 4 SEND FOR THIS THOUGHT-PROVOKING BOOKLET 
It contains check sheets which Qu. 
produce vital facts which will 
help you “Step over to the : 
Profit Side.’’ Write for it today. 


Certain Cotton Fabrics Woven on C&K Looms 


SHIRTINGS . HANDKERCHIEFS . DRESS GOODS 


C-6 FANCY LOOM 


For the above fabrics there is the C-6 2x1 or 4x1 
dobby loom, with usual widths running 48” to 
58’ between swords. This is the latest model 
in the C family and is designed particularly for 
high speed operation from 162 to 172 picks per 
minute. 


lt is expected that on average constructions it 
would be possible to run twelve to the weaver 
and forty-eight to the fixer, with an actual 


efficiency of 90°. and over. 


The standard shuttle sizes: 15°4°° x 1°94" x 1°" 
x 14," and 16" x 134° x 1354" 18%". For 
bobbins: 7°." x 1'." and 8” x 


BLANKETS 


C-4 BLANKET LOOM 


The C-4 blanket loom is standard for cotton, 
part cotton and part wool, and all wool 
blankets. It is built in the undercam, dobby and 
jacquard constructions and is invariably 4x1 to 
take a bobbin 10'." x 1°<"". Widths are from 
72" to 92”. These looms run from 128 to 135 
picks per minute. On staple blankets it is 
possible to run twenty to twenty-eight looms per 
weaver with fourteen looms per battery hand. 
On double face and fancy blankets weavers 
will run six to eight and fill their own magazines. 
A 24" diameter warp beam and 22” diameter 
cloth roll help to make this an economical loom. 


TERRY & HUCK TOWELS . BATH MATS 


C-3 AND C-5 TOWEL LOOMS 


Looms for these fabrics vary considerably as to 
width and harness motion. The C-3 and C-5 
looms are standard. Widths are from 33” to 
60” with speeds running from 182 picks per 
minute for the 33°’, to 152 picks per minute for 
the 60°. The Huck Towel loom is built with a 
dobby harness while the Terry and Bath Mat 
looms are built with undercam, dobby and jac- 
quard. Maximum bobbin size: 8°94" x 1°4”"’. 


The C-3 loom permits a 24°’ diameter warp 
beam and 22” diameter roll of cloth as com- 
pared with 22° diameter and 20° diameter 
respectively for the C-5. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY MATERIAL 


C-4 UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY 
LOOM 


The usual loom for these materials is the C-4, 20- 
or 25-harness, }}"' gauge, dobby loom. Like 
all of the C line it is usually 4x1 box, but this 
particular loom is often bought with the con- 
vertible feature, permitting its being changed 
from 4x1 automatic to 4x4 non-automatic and 
vice versa. The bobbin size is 8°4"' x 1 and 
the speeds are 135 to 142 picks per minute. 
Standard widths run from 64” to 72° between 
Depending upon the types of goods, 
four to twelve looms are operated by a single 
weaver with thirty to forty in a fixer's section. 


‘7 


swords. 


BEDSPREADS 


C-4 BEDSPREAD LOOM 


A most successful new loom for weaving o 
bedspreads of cotton, rayon and mixtures, is th: 
C-4jacquardloom. Like all C looms this is a: 
automatic bobbin changer and the maximun 
bobbin is 10'." x using a shuttle 19! 

The widths vary from 98” to 120” betwee 
swords and speeds from 114 to 120 picks pe: 
minute. Looms are operated at 85"). to 90' 
efficiency with six to the weaver and thirty o 
more to the fixer. Asa rule these looms are 
operated under double lift, single or double 
cylinder jacquards. 


LENO-MARQUISETTES 


C-6 CLIP SPOT LOOM 


An important newcomer to the line is a C-6 
loom especially built for clip spots and plain 
marquisettes. Many new features have been 
incorporated to permit at least 85‘; efficiency 
at 162 picks per minute on looms running from 


52” to 56” between swords. 
Bobbin sizes are x and 8” x 


Significant is the fact that twelve of these looms 
can be operated to a weaver and forty-two to 
forty-eight to a fixer. Much emphasis has been 
placed on the lessening of the weaver's and 
fixer'’s work load. 


Space does not permit a full listing of the C-4 dobby and intermediate head looms for Spun Rayon 


Suitings. 


3-41-104 


Please inquire for further information on the recommended loom for this important field. 
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50 Years of Progress 


A lot of cotton has traveled from the opening 
room to the shipping room and manufacturing 
processes along the way have changed consider- 
ably since Volume I, Number I, of TExTILE BUL- 
LETIN was published 30 years ago. 

The pages that follow tell a fascinating story 
about some of the more important improvements 
that have been made during this period in the 
“tools” with which the textile manufacturer must 
work. Obviously it would be impossible to cover 
all of the major developments in the space avail- 
able here, but we believe that the group of arti- 
cles in this section comprises the most complete 
review of its kind that has ever appeared in a 
single issue of any textile publication. 

It will be noted that the contributors of the 
articles are the machinery and equipment build- 
ers. We turned to them rather than to the textile 
manufacturers for this material because we felt 
that they alone would have at hand the records 
and data essential for a chronological review of 
the new developments dur- 


have always been eager to investigate every 
worthwhile improvement in equipment and 
manufacturing processes and have been quick to 
adopt those that would do the job in a better 
way. 

Modernization today is more important than 
ever before, not only because of heavy. national 
defense program demands, but also because man- 
ufacturers must give themselves every possible 
advantage in the way of low cost operation if 
they hope to meet the keen peace-time competi- 
tion that will follow. 

We are sure therefore, that the theme chosen 
for this Anniversary Number, “Thirty Years of 
Progress, will appeal to TExTILE BULLETIN 
readers, and that the advantages of the new and 
improved equipment discussed in the following 
pages will be carefully studied. 

Fortunately, the articles are appearing just in 
advance of the Southern Textile Exposition, 
where much .of the new equipment described 


ing these years and a dis- 
cussion of their value to 
manutacturers of various 
kinds of goods and under 
various conditions. 


Long Draft Roving 


In 1890 the total spindles 
in the rest of the United 
States outnumbered those 
in the South by ten to one. 
Today this is the cotton 
manufacturing center of the 
world, a position that has 
been attained largely be- 
cause Southern mill officials 
and operating executives 


Sanforizing 


Dyestuffs 


Electrification 


Stainless Steels 


Personnel Programs 


SUBJECTS COVERED 
Opening and Picking 
Long Draft Spinning 
Automatic Spooling and High Speed Warping 
High Speed Slashing 


High Speed Weaving 


Fluorescent Lighting for the Weave Room 


Fluorescent Lighting in General 


here will be in operation or 
on display, and where mill 
men will have the opportu- 
nity to secure first hand ad- 
ditional information regard- 
ing any particular items in 
which they are interested. 

It is apparent that the 
authors of the articles de- 
voted great deal of 
thought and time to their 
preparation, and to each of 
them TExTILE BULLETIN 
wishes to express publicly, 
its sincere thanks. 
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Opening and Picking Has Come 


Far Past Thirty Years 


By A. K. Landau 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


HE opening and picking department of thirty years 

ago—what a contrast it is to that of today! Thirty 

years ago, except in the larger and more ambitious 
mills, any hole in the wall or corner of the cotton store- 
house was considered good enough to house one or two 
bale breakers and the lonely attendant whose monotonous 
task it was to place armful.after armful of cotton in the 
never filled hopper of the bale breaker. This task of 
manual labor started some time in the early hours of 
Monday and continued for a work week of 55 or 60 


Opener Room in Large Southern Mill 


hours. In this low ceilinged space—by courtesy an open- 
ing room—there were sprinklers by compulsion of the 
insurance company. In the winter there was no heat and 
there was always a cloud of dust hanging in the air, since 
there was no provision on the bale breaker for removing 
the fine floating lint and dust taken out of the cotton by 
the fan. 

The cotton, as it was discharged from the bale breaker, 
was carried to the opening room. Sometimes the cotton 
passed through an old-fashioned cotton fan. Only the 
better mills used condensers. The only resemblance to an 
automatic control was a gong which could be rung from 

| to stop the bale breaker 
Sometimes instead of a gong there was a pipe with a 


the picker room as a signa 


whistle on the end. The cotton from the bale breaker, as 
we have said, was pulled through a pipe either by a fan 
or a condenser which discharged it into a bin. The outfit 
which we have just described was found in some of the 
newer mills. In the older mills there was an automatic 
feeder delivering cotton to a porcupine opener which dis- 
charged into a dust trunk and conveyor pipe which deliv- 
ered the cotton directly to the cage section of a breaker 
lapper. Where this old-time system was used there was 
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no attempt made to carry on the operation of mixing and 
blending as we understand these terms today. 

Thirty years ago the picker room consisted of a line of 
pickers consisting of three units, the breaker section, in- 
termediate section, and finisher section: All of these 
machines were single beater machines, the only modifica- 
tion being in the breaker which sometimes was provided 
with a large cage box delivery of simply a screen section 
at the terminal of the conveyor pipe. 

It is true that these assemblies turned out laps which 
were workable, but these laps, either from the standpoint 
of uniformity or of sheeting, would hardly be accepted by 
a well managed mill today. No one in those days paid 
much attention to the hydroscopic properties of cotton or 
cared much about regain. When the “boss man” told 
‘Joe, the picker tender, to make a 40 Ib. lap. “Joe” 
made the 40 Ib. lap within a half-pound or so either way 
of tolerance, regardless of humidity. The practical mill 
men of those days had a wonderful time changing gears 
to keep their numbers reasonably standard. In those 
days, the mills had one advantage—they did get better 
and stronger cotton, certainly more uniform cotton, since 
the growth was not pushed to minimize boll-weevil dam- 
age. 

Thirty years ago there was the dust house and all the 


Modern Blending Feeders 


hlthy drudgery connected with the Saturday noon “clean- 
out.” And, finally in those happy days anybody at all 
was considered competent to work in the picker room. 

As competition in manufacturing became keener and 
mill men in general began to study their business in ear- 
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Shirly Years of rogress 


nest, an era of improvements based on science and engi- 
neering was started. The significance of atmospheric con- 
trol and its effect on the regain and workability of cotton 
led to the use of artificial humidity from the weave room 
to the opening room and card room, and finally to the 
picker room where today we find recirculation of condi- 
tioned air and lap indicators and pickers which are so 
accurate and so sensitive that tolerances are held to one- 
half ounce per vard. Mills with good opening and picking 
equipment can use their laps without the necessity of 
weighing more than three or four a day. 

As a result of the use of conditioned air and the elim- 
ination of static, the sheeting is incomparably better and 
the workability of the fiber improved. The increasing 
appreciation of the importance of the opening and picking 
room, especially in mills using the controlled draft process 
in the card and spinning rooms, has led to the design and 
construction of opening and -picking departments which 
are extremely efthcient. These modern installations, such 
as are found in mills like Revolution, Naumkeag, Cannon, 
Bibb, Dan River, Proximity, and many others, put the 
opening room where there is plenty of room for big mix- 
ings. Fifty or sixty, or even eighty bale mixers are quite 
commonplace today. Blending feeders have replaced the 
crude and inefficient bale breaker. Following the blending 
teeder, which generally operates in batteries of three to 
ive, there is a cleaning range consisting of a vertical and 
a unit consisting of two dust. and waste extractors, and 
two porcupines in tandem which, in turn, deliver the cot- 
ton to a second dust and waste extractor placed over an 
ordinary distributor. The atmosphere in this well planned 
opening room will be clean and free from floating lint and 
dust, since all of the air discharged by the fans will be 
passed through filters and cleaned of its entrained impuri- 
ties. Automatic controls and complete synchronization 


Controlled Feeding System 


reduce human labor to the single operation of taking the 
cotton from the bale and placing it on the feed apron of 


the blending feeder. 


[In these new machines great pains have been taken to 
control air currents and other details which would affect 
either fiber strength or fiber recovery, so that the cotton 
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how to make air do two jobs at once 


leaving this cleaning process is in far better condition for 


spinning than would be the case with a similar cotton of 
thirty years ago. 


Thirty years ago it was considered good practice to 


subject one-inch cotton to at least 155 beats per inch. 
Today the well-planned opening room does so much 
cleaning with air that the beats per inch in the picker 
can be reduced to from 50 to 75. Engineers have learned 


transport and 


clean. 


The carder of thirty years ago, coming back to the mill 


after a prolonged absence, would have a lot to learn. He 


Modern Picker Room 


would find many innovations. On the one-process picker, 
for example, he would find a blending reserve, super-sen- 
sitive eveners, and automatic control. He would have to 
learn all about rake distributors, solenoid switches, mer- 
coid switches, and about regain and lap weight indicators. 
He would have to tamiliarize himself with high pressure 
lubricating systems, with adjustable grid bars, lap meters, 
fiber sortings, and air filters. He would not find much 
help to boss, because, on account of the highly synchro- 


Note Ample Floor Space and Cleanliness of This Room 


nized operation and automatic control, one skillful oper- 
ative will run four or five one-process pickers, assisted by 
not more than two more men in the opening room to keep 
the cotton coming. 

The last thirty years have certainly brought about a 
revolution in this department. We will perhaps see just 
as drastic a change in the next thirty vears, with signs on 


the horizon of an increasing use of artificial fibers of all 
kinds, both alone and blended with cotton. It is safe to 
say that the makers of textile machinery are keenly aware 
of this trend and will have equipment ready to meet the 
new demands and new conditions. 
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Thirty Years Ago 


There Was 


Long-Dratt Roving 


By Samuel Walsh 


Research Engineer 


H & B American Machine Co. 


LTHOUGH the principle of long drafting was em- 
bodied in a patent taken out in England in 1823. 
there were na subsequent developments for the next 

seventy-five years which made it commercially available 
to the cotton spinning industry. About 1900 several long 
draft arrangements were used on a limited scale but it 
was not until about 1912 that the birth of the Casablanca 
system gave the impetus to other systems. From that 
time on there has been continued improvement and prog- 
ress In extending control of short fibres as well as long so 
as to make possible increased drafting without deteriora- 
tion to the finished product. 

Although in the early stages of development, long draft 
was confined only to spinning frames, the principal of 
control was soon found to be readily applicable to roving 
machinery. Having been well established through re- 
search and definite limitations, rapid advancement was 
soon made in ‘reducing the number of roving operations 
and in many cases producing in one operation a finished 
roving direct from the drawing frame sliver. The regu- 
larity and appearance of standard roving having been 
equalled or surpassed by the introduction of long draft. 
no further impediments remained to produce a required 
roving at a greatly reduced operating cost. 

Trial installations soon convinced the most skeptical 
that much of the existing roving machinery could be dis- 
pensed with, thus making possible additional savings in 
power and maintenance. Due to the reduction in the 
number of machines required, additional floor space be- 
came available for more economical arrangement of other 
equipment. As all existing systems have the same basic 
operating principle, they can be readily applied to all 
makes of machines, both new and old. The conversion of 
old machines to long draft not only reduces very great}; 
the initial investment but frames for 
longer life and improved performance. The installation of 
new frames insures maximum production of the highest 
quality at the minimum cost for operation and upkeep. 


reconditions such 


The underlying principle of long draft roving consists 
in employing the usual or break drafts in the first or pre- 
liminary drafting zone. Owing to the attenuated condi- 
tion of the roving from this point on it is necessary, be- 
fore attempting further drafting, to prepare the ribbon of 
cotton so as to control the flank fibres which have become 
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detached from the main ribbon. This is generally accom- 
plished by folding in or turning over the outer edges of 
the semi-drafted roving in such manner as to control and 
condense it for the final drafting zone. Many types of 
devices have introduced for the folding or false 
twisting operation and are generally known to the trade 
as folders, constricters, scroll condensers, and false twist- 


been 


ers. [he majority of these maintain a fixed position and 
move in unison with the back traverse rod. Others are in 
the form ofa revolving funnel which imports a certain 
amount of false twist as the fibres pass through the fun- 
nel. The present advanced state of long draft roving has 
not been reached within a short space of time but is the 
result of intensive study and experimentation with fibre 
control, roller weighting. elimination and roller 
covering. All of which very materially effect the recular- 
itv and strength of the roving obtained. 

In no other department of a mill is the return in the 
investment so high as in a card room which has been con- 
verted to the long draft roving system. In connection 


waste 


with this method of processing roving, however. it should 
be remembered that its successful operation depends in a 
very large measure upon the regularity and quality of 
work obtained in previous processes. While special em- 
phasis might be laid upon securing a very regular and 
even drafted drawing frame sliver, it is also essential that 
both cards and pickers show function at their highest 
efficiency. The actual savings to be obtained vary widely 
according to the counts of yarn produced. Many mills on 
medium and coarse numbers have found it possible to 
eliminate both slubbing and intermediate frames making 
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Nirty Years of P 
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the required roving in one process direct from the draw- 
ing sliver. Others prefer, due to their specialized products, 
to eliminate only one process, thus using long draft inter- 
mediate and the conventional three roll roving. In all 
cases a very thorough survey should be made to accu- 


The 
five-roller 
long 
drafting 
system 


rately determine just what arrangement would produce 
the highest quality of work at the most economical cost. 
A few examples will serve to give a clearer idea of long 
draft installations as compared with the regular or con- 
ventional roving process. 


No. 1—CONVENTIONAL SYSTEM 


Total 
Svstem Doublings Hank Draft Machines 

Breaker drawing 6 1514 5.67 

Finisher drawing 6 1514 6.00 

Slubber l 55 3.63 6 

Intermediate 2 1.20 4.36 4 

Roving 2 3.00 5.00 10 

Intermediate 2 1.35 4.90 4 

Roving 2 3.50 5.60 Y 


EXAMPLE No. 2—LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 


Total 
System Doublings Hank Draft Machines 
Breaker drawing 6 1514 5.67 
Finisher drawing 6 1514 6.00 
Slubber long draft l 3.00 19.8] 10 
Slubber long draft ] 3.50 23.11 Y 


The long draft arrangement in Example No. 2 would 
show at least a saving of 45% over the conventional ar- 
rangement given in Example No. 1. 


EXAMPLE No, 3 


Total 
System Doublings Hank Draft Machines 
Breaker drawing 6 1514 5.35 
Finisher drawing 6 1514 6.00 
Intermediate 2 1.60 5.33 14 
Roving 2 4.00 5.00 18 
Roving 2 5.00 6.25 17 
EXAMPLE No. 4 
Total 
System Doublings Hank Draft Machines 
Breaker drawing 6 1514 5.35 
Finisher drawing 6 1514 6.00 
Slubber long draft l 1.60 10.95 14 
Roving 2 4.00 5.00 18 
Roving 2 5.00 6.25 17 


The long draft arrangement in Example No. 4 would 
show a saving of approximately 30% over the conven- 
tional arrangement given in Example No. 3. 
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As higher drafts are now possible with higher quality 
everyone considering modernization should investigate 
very carefully the outstanding savings to be obtained by 
the installation of long draft in the card room 
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Long Draft Spinning 


implities Mill Layout 


By R. W. Rawlinson 
Whitin Machine Works 


ODAY it is estimated that there are more than ten 

million spindles operating on one or the other of 

the leading long draft spinning systems. The won- 
der is that this does not represent 100% of the active 
cotton spinning spindles because the benefits to be derived 
from the use of long draft spinning are such as to place 
a mill operating on the old standard draft at a 
competitive disadvantage. 


serious 


Probably the most obvious general result of the instal- 
lation of long draft spinning is a simplification of the 
card room layout, and yet this is only one of many ad- 


This Fales & Jenks Frame may have been built a little more 

than thirty years ago, but it offers an excellent comparison 

with the photo of a modern spinning room shown on the ad. 
joining page 
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vantages which may be brought about. In fact the man- 
ner in which advantage may be taken of the benefits of 
long draft spinning is more or less at the option of the 
mill making the installation. 

While the advantages to be gained through the use of 
coarser roving both in the spinning room and card room 
are not to be minimized, increasing recognition is being 
given to the definite improvement in yarn and roving 
quality brought about by use of the apron drafting 
principle. Mills that are spinning very coarse numbers 
are installing long draft, even though they cannot take 
advantage of the full possibilities, for the sake of the 
better fiber control which is an inherent feature of the 
best. long drafting systems. This is especially true where 
short cotton and perhaps waste mixes are being used. 

Soon after the advent of long draft spinning, it became 
obvious that the benefits of improved fiber control and 
coarser rovings could be as valuable in the card room as 
in the spinning room. This led to the application of the 
and the 
combination of long draft roving and long draft spinning 


long drafting principle to the roving frames, 


has resulted not only in a more economical production 
unit but in more even and stronger yarn. 

Merely as oné example of how long draft installations 
can affect-a yarn organization, let us make a comparison 
mill of 


today equipped with long draft in both the spinning and 


of a theoretical mill of thirty years ago and a 


carding departments. 


1911 MILL 
Yarn—29s warp 
Spinning draft——10.54 
Spindles per frame 224 


No. of frames—112 
Production per 80 hrs 


Specincations: 


46,500 Ibs. 


234 gauge. 154%’ ring. 6° traverse 
Fine Roving (7x3\%)—5.50 hank (Dbk) 
Fine Roving draft—6.11 
Spindles per frame—160 


No. of 


frames-——29 


Intermediate Roving (9x4. )——1.80 hank 


Intermediate Roving draft-——5.14 
Spindles per frame—104 
No. of frames—10 


Slubber Roving (11x5'% )—0.70 hank 
Slubber Roving draft—4.20 

Spindles per frame—68 
No. of frames—5 
Finisher drawing sliver—50 grain 
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1941 MILL 


Yarn—29s warp 
Spinning draft—-18.75 
Spindles per frame—276 
No. of trames—83 
Production per 80 hrs.—46,500 Ibs 
Specifications: 

traverse 
Super-dratt roving (8x4x7)—-3.20 hank ( Dbl.) 
Super-draftt Roving draft—23 


gauge, 134° ring. 7' 


Spindles per frame—-138 
No. of frames—15 
Finisher drawing sliver—60 grain 

The simplicity of the 1941 organization as compared to 
that of the 1911 mill is at once obvious. Instead of three 
roving processes, there is only one. Instead of 44 frames, 
there are only 15. This, of course, represents not only 
a simplification of the card room layout but produces 
an appreciable reduction in labor requirements, oilinz, 
roller covering, repairs, depreciation, etc. 

In addition, the net weight on a spinning bobbin will 
be approximately 2.82 ozs. as against about 1.65 on the 
old frames. Consequently, doffing will be required much 
less frequently and the greater length of yarn on each 
bobbin will increase the efficiency of the spooling opera- 
tion. 

It is not difficult to see why the 1911 mill would find 
it impossible to offer serious competition to the 1941 mill. 

The fact that relatively fine yarns can be spun from 
one-process single roving is probably. sufficient to cause 
“old school” mill men to turn in their graves. However, 
it is an accomplished fact that this is being done and 
that the results in terms of yarn evenness and strength 
exceed those which were attained through the use of the 
more complex but antiquated organizations of thirty years 
ago. 

\dvantage may be taken of the wide possibilities af- 
torded by installation of long draft spinning in several 
different ways and the method chosen by one mill may 
not be best suited to the requirements of another mill. 

The most common result of long draft spinning in- 
stallations is the elimination of one or more roving proc- 
CSSES, 

Some spinners, however, prefer to retain their usual 
number of roving processes but to produce coarser hanks, 
thus suppressing a good portion of their preparatory 
lrames. 

Due to the increase in yarn strength brought about 
by better fiber control, some mills have chosen to affect 
a further saving by employing a shorter staple cotton to 
produce a given yarn. 

On the other hand, maintenance of the same stock, 
resulting in increased yarn strength will prove advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of subsequent yarn process- 
ing. Fabric strength will be increased, and this is often 
an important selling point in today’s highly competitive 
markets. 

Another alternative is to take advantage of the extra 
‘trength by reducing the number of turns per inch in the 
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yarn, thus increasing production and enhancing the ap- 
pearance of the yarn. 

Still another important advantage lies in the extension 
of the spinning limits for any given cotton. 


Photo of Whitin Spinning Frames in a modern spinning room. 
Note compact heads, stronger construction, larger bobbins, etc. 


Where frequent changes of counts and quality are re- 
quired the flexibility of the long drafting system be- 
comes invaluable. Since a wide range of yarns can be 
spun from a single size of roving, relatively few hanks 
are required to spin the complete range of counts that 
any mill would be called upon to spin. 

Some of the other benefits that modern mills are reap- 
ing from the use of long draft spinning are (1-) less creel- 
ing due to increased weight of supply package, (2) fewer 
ends down due to improved yarn quality, (3) preserva- 
tion of long fibers due to the elimination of close roll 
settings, and (4) elimination of cockled yarn for the 
same reason. 

Hand in hand with the development and mill accept- 
ance of long draft there have come a multitude of im- 
provements in spinning frame design and construction 
that have also had their effect in increasing production, 
improving quality, and decreasing costs. 

Thirty years ago practically all spinning frames were 
band driven. Today and for the past twenty years prac- 
tically all new spinning has been equipped with tape 
drive. The advantages of the more positive spindle drive 
imparted by tapes.in contrast to bands are by now so 
well recognized that there is no need of discussing them 
in this article. 

The narrow-gauge, short-traverse, small-ring frames of 
thirty years ago have been largely replaced by frames 
having wider gauges, longer traverses, and larger rings. 
The trend to wider gauge has resulted in many Cases in 
elimination of the need for separators. A smoother, 
stronger yarn is produced where the whipping of the yarn 
against the separator has been eliminated. 

Longer traverses and larger rings have been made pos- 
sible largely by the development of better rings and by 
the introduction of traversing thread boards. Rings are 
harder, smoother, more concentric, and therefore break 
in quicker and run easier and longer. The traversing 
thread board has eased the strain of the yarn as the rail 
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30 Years Ago There Was No Automatic 
Spooling And High Speed Warping’ 


HE making of cloth dates back to the days of -an- 
clent history and the spooling of yarn preparatory 
to the making of cloth is one of the processes in- 
The two-fold; for 


economy of operation in following processes, several bob- 


volved reason {tor spooling yarn Is 


bins of varn are wound from the spinning bobbin onto a 
larger supply package in order to obtain a long continu 
ous length of warp yarn. Second, and in this modern day 
perhaps fully as important, the spooling operation is 
designed to clean the warp yarn of imperfections and 
thereby improve the quality of the finished cloth. 

Up until about 30 years ago there had been little or ne 
The 


one, the 


improvement in this one phase of making cloth. 
operation of spooling was largely a manual 
spooler tender tying the knot by hand, leaving long tails 
on the knot and in most instances a kink when tying the 
end of a fresh bobbin to the end on the spool 

Prior to the advent of the automatic spooler, the art 
of spooling was looked upon as a “necessary evil,’ and to 
a certain extent that old adage still holds true today, 
although it has been considerably léssened by the intro 
duction of the automatic spooler. 

The first improvement in the process of spooling was 
the introduction of the Barber Knotter, a mechanical de- 
vice which was strapped to the back of the spooler ten- 
ders hand. This knotter improved the efficiency of the 


spooler girl and at the same time offered a better and 
uniform knot, but the human 
kinks was concerned was still prevalent. While the intro- 
duction. of 


more element insofar as 


the hand knotter increased the winding effi- 
ciency of the spooler girl, it did not increase the winding 
speed of the spooler. Up to this time very few Improve 
ments had been made towards the development of yarn 
cleaning devices commonly called “Spooler Guides.” 
\bout the year 1920, after many years of experimen 
tal development, the Barber-Colman automatic spooler 


This 


from 


was presented to the cotton mills of \merica. 


spooler was, in some respects, a radical departure 


the staid old system of spooling yarn from bobbins to a 
First, the actual 
tion was tremendously speeded up, jumping from an avet 


larger supply package. winding opera 


> 


vards per minute to 12 


age of about yards per 


minute, an increase of about 600%. This increase was 
made possible by the elimination of the use of any tension 
devices other than speed and air friction. Winding speed 
has long been recognized as the most accurate means of 
obtaining uniform tension, which is a most important 1 

tor in the weaving of cloth. The increase in winding speed 
not only gave a more uniform tension but resulted in 

lower tension than could be obtained with any type of 
controlled tension device normally used with systems 
operated at lower winding speeds. This lower as well as 


more uniform tension naturally resulted in the retention 
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of more elasticity, which was quite beneficial in the weav 
ing. of warp yarn. 

The introduction of the automatic spooler, to a great 
extent, eliminated the human element, which in spooling 
is recognized by all mill men as a most important tactor. 
While with the old style system of winding or spooling, a 
mechanically tied knot could be obtained, the elimination 
of kinks at the knot could not be assured no matter how 
closely this was watched, and we all know the result of 
kinks in the weave room. 

he automatic spooler was equipped with a mechanical 
weavers knotter that tied a true weaver’s knot which was 
in itself a very great improvement over the old spooler 
knot, whether tied by hand or a mechanical hand knotter. 
[he weaver’s knot is a long, slim knot, the body of the 
knot being equally divided on each side of the two ends 
tied together, and its universally accepted as the most 
efficient and satisfactory knot obtainable for both weav- 
ing and knitting 

The automatic spooler not only offered a true weaver s 
knot to the cloth manufacturer but also resulted in the 
complete elimination of kinks. The introduction of the 
weavers knot, plus the elimination of kinks, has to the 
process of spooling been two of the greatest improvements 
presented to the manufacturers of cloth in the past 30 
years. 

The speeding up of the winding process, in addition to 
the efficiency and quality of the mechanical tie-up, result- 
ed in a considerale reduction in machinery investment, as 
well as saved a great deal of floor space. The automatic 
spooler, in replacing older types of spoolers or winders, 
resulted in a saving of approximately one-half the floor 
space originally used. 

The use of the automatic spooler has practically elimi- 
nated the human element, and to a great extent curtailed 
the manual operations formerly performed by the old 
style spooler girl. The duties of the automatic spooler girl 
are somewhat similar to those of a attery hand, the more 
important operations of tying the knot being handled by 
the mechanical tie-up. This reduction in responsibility 
and detailed duties in the actual tying of the knot permits 
the spooler girl to handle a much greater amount of yarn. 

he pounds of yarn a spooler girl with hand knotter 
can spool or wind in a given period of time is governed 
entirely by the number of bobbins per minute or hour she 
can handle. On the old style system of spooling or wind- 
ing where the knot must be tied by hand or with the aid 
of a hand knotter, the process is necessarily a slow one, 
the average girl being able to handle from five to six bob- 
bins per minute. On the automatic spooler the spooler 
girl's duties consist largely of placing bobbins in the bob- 
bin holders and doffing full cheeses of yarn. Inasmuch as 
she has no knots to tie, she can handle a great many more 
bobbins per minute. On the automatic spooler the average 
spooler girl can handle approximately three times as many 
pounds of yarn as she can using a hand knotter on the old 
system of spooling or winding. Under tavorable circum- 


stances In sOme Instances on coarser counts of yarn, three 


spooler girls working together on one spooler have spooled 
well over a bale of cotton per hour. 
he weaver’s knotter on the automatic Spor ler operates 
at a tying speed as high as 90 knots per minute and at 
this tying speed will provide work for three spooler girls. 
Since the advent of the automatic spooler some 20 
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years ago many notable improvements have been made 
The size of the supply package has been increased trom 
to Z' 
beams from a set of cheeses. 


pounds, making it possible to secure two 


Spoolers are now built in lengths ranging trom YO to 
306 spindles, this depending upon the length of yarn on 
the running bobbin. The earlier automatic spoolers aver 
aged around 80 spindles in length and were operated by 
one spooler girl. Later they were lengthened sufficiently) 
to provide work for two girls. Several years ago the auto 
matic tie-up was redesigned to permit increasing the speed 
25%. this making it possible to further lengthen the 
spooler and furnish work to three spooler girls. 

\s time has passed on, quality has become more and 
more a factor in the-spooling of warp yarn. It is a gen- 
erally recognized fact that the mill turning out a quality 
piece of goods has little difficulty in disposing of their 
product at a profit. The old-time spooler guide, which 
was never any too satisfactory at the best, has been super- 
seded by the snick plate, a yarn cleaning device that 
employs an entirely different principle and is very much 
more effective in the cleaning of warp yarn. The snick 
plate is obtainable in two different types, determined by 
the degree of cleaning desired. On the coarser yarn counts 
the standard toothed type two-blade snick plate is recom- 
mended. On finer counts where a higher grade of quality 
is demanded and more selective cleaning is necessary the 
breaker type snick plate is very efficient. 

Both types of snick plates are strongly constructed, 
making it possible to obtain a close, as well as accurate, 
setting of the plates. 

In the old days, the changing or resetting of the old 
spooler guides to handle another count of yarn was a long 
and tedious process with small assurance that the job 
had been accurately done or that the guides would stay 
put. Where different yarn numbers were run it was made 
a policy to set the guides “in between,’ with the result 
that the coarser count was probably chated and the finer 
number received little or no cleaning. 

To meet the requirements of mills on multiple counts 
both tvpes of snick plates have been made quickly adjust- 
able. With a setting wrench, which will accurately set 
the blades to any desired opening, the setting of the snick 
plates on an entire spooler can be changed in a very few 
minutes. 

The warping of yarn is the first paralleling process of 
the warp ends preparatory to weaving. For a great many 
vears there was little or no improvement made in warpers 
that would tend to greatly improve this process. For a 
long time warping speed was necessarily slow, first, due 
to the uneven pull on the warp ends, and second, to the 
overrun of the ends in stopping. In these early days 
warper brakes were an unknown thing. When a warper 
stopped off, both the section beams and the spools came 
to a gradual halt, the slack roll taking care of the overrun 
of the spools. A warping speed of from 40 to 75 yards 
per minute was about as fast as these old warpers could 
be run, and even at this low speed the thread breaks pet 
beam were considered quite high. 

\t these low warping speeds several hours were requir- 
ed to fill up a beam, this oftentimes resulting in a slasher 
having to stand considerable periods of time while waiting 
for the last beam of the slasher set. 
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1911 Slashing Ran 10 
to 16 Yards Per Minute 


HIGH SPEED SLASHING 


HIRTY YEARS AGO slashing consisted largely 

of applying simple starch and water (with a little 

kerosene added to prevent sticking) to warps, drying 
them, and hoping for the best in the weave room. Speeds 
ranged trom 10 to 12 yards per minute on coarse yarns 
and up to 16 yards per minute on the finer counts. Mil- 
dew and scorching were common; tight and slack warps 
resulted from lack of tension control; many weave room 
troubles could be traced directly to the slashers. 

Today, while many mills are still running slashers that 
leave much to be desired, there are available many aids to 
the slasher room foreman that were unheard of thirty 
years ago. He can get size tailored to fit his specific re- 
quirements, he can install ball bearings on his creel, auto- 
matic size mixers, automatic heat controls both for the 
cylinders and size box, tension regulators, cut markers. 
and many other things to assist him in getting off good 
warps. He can operate his conventional type slashers at 
higher speeds than he could thirty years ago, and get bet- 
ter results. Also available now, and about which this arti- 
cle will be confined mostly, is the new Saco-Lowell High 
speed Slasher, which goes far beyond the conventional 
tvpe slasher in performance. 

This new slasher, cut of which is shown on this page, 
was released for production only five years ago, in 1936, 
so most mill men are not familiar with its construction or 
operation. Among the Southern mills that are equipped 
with this type of slasher are the Dwight Mfg. Co., of 
\labama City, Ala., and the Mathews Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, 5. C. In describing the construction and operation 
of this slasher, which attains speeds up to 85 yards per 
minute, portions of the Saco-Lowell Bulletin of January 


are quoted, as follows: 


1941 Slashing May Run 
40 to 85 Yards Per Minute 


The slasher, as presently «constructed, consists of five 
assemblies, each with its own function, built to specifica- 
tions which can be changed to create a construction which 
will operate to the best advantage on any given job. 

These assembles are as follows: 

The Head End, with its drive, comb, and press roll. 

The Cylinders, with gear drive and drainage system. 

The Size Box, with stretch control. 

The Magazine Creel, with automatic brakes. 

The Enclosure and Moist Air Exhaust System. 


The Head End 


The various assemblies which are a component part of 
the head end are mounted on a rugged and substantial 
trame fabricated from structural steel members. 

Adjustable stands for the smooth and polished lease 
rods are carried in brackets fastened to the housing. 
There is one lease rod for each section beam in the creel. 
as well as the large split rod used to separate the dried 
warp into two sheets. On warps with a large number of 
ends, such as would be found in wide, high-count sheet- 
ings, there are two extra split rods used, so that the final 
separation of the ends is gradually accomplished, and this 
with the least amount of tearing or breakage. 

A metal sheet extends the full width of the slasher 
across the top. This sheet, in connection with similar side 
pieces, makes an effective enclosure for the regulating 
mechanism which is housed within this closed-off space. 

The traction of the warp is secured by a 
large, cast-iron, cloth-covered drag roll, 9” in 
diameter, working in connection with a 4” 
polished measuring roll and a similar 4” press 
roll. At the rear of the head end there is a 
cooling fan with four steel paddles, driven by 
a 1 H.P. motor, whose controls permit it to 
operate only when the slasher is running at 
the full operating speed. The fan is driven 
through a Texrope Drive and is mounted in 
anti-friction bearings. 


The Driving and Speed-Regulating Mechanism 


The speed of the yarn over the cylinders is 
regulated to obtain a constant moisture con- 
tent in the yarn. The speed of winding is 
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governed by the diameter of the warp at any 
instant, and this winding must be regulated to 
maintain a constant predetermined tension 
between the nip of the drag roll and the press 
roll, and the point of tangency at the loom 
beam, with its warp content. 

The moisture content of the warp is gov- 
erned by a moisture controller, which meas- 
ures the moisture in the warp by means of the 
variation in the resistance encountered by a 
current of low intensity flowing between a 
detector roll and the measuring roll. In other 
words, it is based upon the physical law that 
the conductivity of cotton varies as the regain. 
This relation between moisture and conduc- 
tivity is not affected by the count of the yarn 
or the number of ends. It ts thus not only 
possible, but practical, to construct a self- 
balancing circuit containing a simple resist- 
ance, to measure the moisture content of the 
warp and to calibrate the measuring instru- 
ments to read the moisture content directly. 

The flow of current from the detector roll 
to the grounded press roll is through a special cable to a 
panel, which contains the recording apparatus and a spe- 
cial control unit which is connected to the Louis Allis 10 
H.P. Ajusto-Spede motor. This motor contains an eddy 
current clutch as an integral part. 


The Cylinder 


The Model C High-Speed Slasher is built with four 
five-foot cylinders, mounted on high-duty SKF ball bear- 
ings, which are in turn supported on massive structural 
mountings. These cylinders are built with a dished head, 
which, without any appreciable increase in weight, adds 
to the strength both under pressure and compression. The 
new design eliminates the use of tie rods, which have been 
a source of potential trouble due to electrolysis, leaks 
around joints, and other numerous annoyances. On ac- 
count of the large air space between the dished head and 
the outer shell, these new cylinders require no covering of 
asbestos or other insulating material. 

The drainage within the cylinder is effected by a bucket 
system, which, after collecting the condensate. discharge it 
through the Johnson joint, which is self-sealing, leak- 
proof, and practically free from maintenance expense. 

Live steam for the cylinders on slashers equipped with 
automatic controls is regulated by one of two ways. One 
system uses the temperature of the condensate to actuate 
pilot controlling the inlet valves: the other uses the effect 
of temperature within the cylinder to motivate a pressure 
controller. With this system, the condensate is removed 
by a set of Strong bucket traps, or the Webster system 

\ll of the cylinders are equipped with automatic pres- 
sure and vacuum relief safety valves. 

The first and second cylinders are driven by contact 
with the yarn. The third and fourth cylinders are posi- 
tively driven by a train of gears originating in a bevel on 
the side shaft, and terminating at a ring gear fastened to 
the cylinder ring. Included in this assembly is the self- 
releasing gear for slasher drives. This device, by means 
of an over-running pawl, releases the positive gear drive 
from action whenever the speed of the yarn sheet, for any 
reason, becomes greater than the surface speed of the cyl- 
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Double size vat system, squeeze roll pressure assembly, with 
control panel. 


inders. This device prevents loss of weaving strength due 
to loss of elasticity of the yarn which would result from 
undue stretching while the sheet is only partially dried. 
With this device, used in connection with the stretch con- 
trol described later, the stretch of the yarn can be held to 
1“ or less, and within narrow predetermined limits. 


The Cylinder Enclosure 


High-speed slashing depends for its efficiency upon the 
rapidity with which the moisture-laden air is removed 
from contact: with the drying yarn. In the High-Speed 
Slasher, a corrosion-proof housing is furnished as an in- 
tegral part of the unit. The design provides. for a com- 
plete and rapid removal of the moisture-laden air by a 
high-duty, high-speed fan, which moves the mass of wet 
air at high velocity until it is finally discharged into the 
atmosphere. Steam pipes are placed at strategic locations 
with the enclosure to prevent condensation of the mois- 
ture, which would cause soft and wet spots in the warp. 
Conveniently located cleanout doors afford access to the 
interior of the hoods, so that the dust, lint, and other 
accumulations which collect on the side and top of the 
hood, and on the steam pipes, can be readily removed. 
The fan, especially designed for this service, is driven. by 
a direct-connected motor. 


The Size- Box 


The new size box, built of heavy copper, is braced at all 
points of stress and strain so that it carries the heavy 
weight of size mixture and the large and heavy squeeze 
rolls without distortion or deflection. For slashers de- 
signed to run wide goods and extra heavy sleys, two vats 
are used-—one for the top shed of varn, the other for the 
lower; these two sheds are kept separate and are com- 
bined at the third cylinder. 

Kach. vat contains a ribbed immersion roll, with its 
raising and lowering gear and two 9” heavy copper size 
rolls, mounted on tightly sealed anti-friction bearings, 
driven by large but bevels. The squeeze rolls are made of 
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Front view 
of the 
Model C 

High-Speed 
Slasher. 


cast Iron, and are covered with sheeting and slasher fan- 
nel or wool yarn, as the conditions may require. The 
squeeze rolls in this slasher. instead of running free in a 
“U” bearing. 
pressure 


and depending upon gravity to 
required to obtain penetration 
the warp, are mounted in 
the anti-friction bearings 
eons, 


secure the 
and wringing of 
a cradle which securely holds 
fitted to the squeeze-roll gudg- 


Extra Pressure Squeeze Rolls 


This cradle has a vertical shaft at the center: the lower 
end of this shaft Carries 


a piston working within a large 
air cylinder, 


The action of the piston within the cylinder 
Is controlled by a set of 
ently. placed panel. 
pressure on the 


air valves mounted on a conveni- 
One set of valves is used to create a 
squeeze roll, far in excess 6f the 
created by gravity, the other 
raise the squeeze rolls, either 


pressure 
set of valves being used to 
to wash them at the end of 
the day’s run, or to reverse their position, a 


ractice which 
has been very successful In 


increasing the useful life of 
as well as improving the uni- 
lormity of the sizing application, 


the queeze-roll coverings. 


With the ability to change the 


position of the squeeze 
rolls, it 


is possible with no lost time and without any 
heavy lifting. always to have a well-conditioned covering 
on the finishing roll, while th, 


> hew covering is broken in 
on the first roll. 


The results of sizing with this increased 


pressure on the squeeze rolls have been eminently success- 
ful. It has been found that with the same. or even less 
consumption of size, the actual gain in size by the warp 
has increased, the penetration is more uniform. the drying 
more even, and there is less shedding in the weave shop. 


The Stretch Control 


Back of the size box. and driven off the side shaft of 
the slasher, the stretch control assembly is used to draw 
the varn from the section beams, 
first squeeze roll in a condition which assures ful] pene- 
tration of the size, and no harmful stretching due to con- 
traction of the yarn as it passes from the dry to the wet 
state. In other words, the tension on the 
time it leaves the nip of the 
passes under the first squeeze 


and to deliver it to the 


varn from the 
Stretch control roll until it 
roll is just enough to keep 
the yarn from rolling or kinking and sufficient to keep it 
In proper order, 

The stretch control. on account of the 
tact between its draw roll and the 
an equalization in the tension 
trom different section beams. 
there is positive tractive effect 
cloth-covered roll of the unit, 


large arc of con- 
yarn, is able to effect 
of the yarn sheets drawn 
It is able to do this because 
on the yarn as it grips the 
as contrasted with the con- 


stant slipping of the yarn when the only tractive effort 


(Continued on Page 143) 


Side view 
of head end. 


showing motor. 
Reeves drive, 


and gearing. 
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Fluorescence Fits The Weave Shed 


By D. P. Caverly 


Commercial Engineer 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


N THE PAST it has been somewhat difficult for illu- 
minating engineers to devise a completely satisfactory 
system of lighting for weave rooms. The characteris- 


tics Of the rooms. as well as the looms themselves. 


pre- 
sented problems of light distribution, glare, and shadows 
which were not easily solved with incandescent lamps as 
the light sources. 

(he reason for this difficulty lay primarily in the fact 
that incandescent lamps, although providing adequate 
amounts of light, if properly installed, were physicalls 
small, thereby producing rather harsh shadow conditions 
on the work. In addition, their concentrated brightness 
caused annoying specular reflections, particularly on silk 
and rayon goods, and a certain amount of direct glare as 
well. Of course, it is possible to overcome these condi- 
tions through the use of correctly designed lighting units 
which provide a large area of low brightness, but such 
equipment is usually quite costly. Consequently, it has 
been necessary for lighting men to keep their recommen- 
dations within the limits of what mill operators thought 
was a justihable cost by specifying installations which 
presented the least number of evils, rather than systems 
with equipment which would provide first-class illumina- 
tion from a quality standpoint. As a result, we have had 
very few examples of ideal lighting for weave rooms. 

About four years ago a most complete survey was con- 
ducted to determine the best method of lighting the weav- 
ing operation. It was concluded that a relatively large 
lighting unit should be suspended directly over the loom 
in order to relieve the shadow condition, and that if re- 
ectors are placed over the work alley in back of the 
weavers, annoying shadows are produced on the work. In 
this report it was admitted that the ideal system would 
not be acceptable from a cost standpoint and that a less 
expensive scheme of one unit per two looms located over 
the work alley would be the best alternative. 


\nother study was carried on a year or so later, more 
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specifically for wide goods weaving, with the result that 
it was recommended that units be suspended over aisles 
to eliminate the work from loom parts. 
Although shadows from the operator’s head and shoulders 
fall upon the work with such an arrangement it was felt 
that he usually stood in such a position that the shadows 
did not prove objectionable. 


shadows on 


lt is obvious from the apparent conflict in the findings 
of these studies that the best solution to the problem of 
loom illumination had not yet been found. While there 
was a difference in the characteristics of the two types of 
looms under consideration; it is evident that the recom- 
mendations were the best possible with incandescent lamp 
equipment which was reasonable in cost. 

Although fluorescent lamps have been advantageously 
used in all types of industrial applications, the use of 
them for lighting weave rooms is outstanding in its suc- 
\nnoying shadows on the reed, heddles. in back of 
drop wires, and from the body of the weaver can be en- 
tirely eliminated without a sacrifice of illumination quan 
tity. 


ess. 


furthermore, the linear sources of low brilliancy 
relieve specular or sheen conditions often found on silk 
and rayon warps. In addition there are advantages to the 
coolness and color of fluorescent lighting which make it 
far superior to other methods providing, of course, the 
installation is properly designed. 

Figures 1 and 2 are comparative photographs of simi- 
‘ar weave rooms. The incandescent installation with tvpi- 
cal standard reflectors, shown in Fig. 1, represents what 


has been recommended as good weave room lichting. 
Although it is as good as could be obtained at a reason- 
able cost, the shadow and specular conditions on the work 


can easily be seen. Fig. 2 shows what can be done with 
properly designed fluorescent equipment correctly install- 
ed. One unit containing two 40-watt daylight fluorescent 
lamps, corrected for power factor and stroboscopic char- 
acteristics, is mounted over the center of each loom at 
right angles to the harness. 

Figures 3 and 4 give a close-up view of the backs of 
the looms in Figures 1 and 2, respectively. These photo- 
graphs have not been retouched in any way and show 
clearly how the poor specular and shadow conditions 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Technical Laboratory, Deepwater Point, ‘N. J.—E. |. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


The Development and Growth of 


The American Industry 


By Ansco G. Bruinier, Jr. 


Dyestufts Division, E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co 


HEN one considers the magnitude of the Amer- 

ican dyestuffs industry as it exists today, it seems 

difficult to realize that this vital industry came 
into being about 25 years ago. The story has often been 
told and handed down through the years, how depend- 
ent this country was upon foreign sources of supply for 
its dyes, medicinals and other chemicals. But a few 
words bear repeating because this dependence actually 
forced us into an industry about which we knew very 
little. 


True, the manufacture of coal tar colors in the United 
States had 1879. 1915 
it had never become a factor in supplying the American 
market. [he American manufacture was confined almost 
entirely to the “assembling” 


been In existence since Prior to 


into finished dyes of coal 
tar intermédiates imported from Europe. In its entirety 
it represented less than one-tenth of the activity existing 
in any one of the larger companies producing synthetic 
colors abroad. 


In commercial value, the dyes annually consumed in 


the pre-war period were insignificant when compared 
with the annual output of any one branch of the great 
textile industries. They were only a small fraction of the 
cost of finished commodities of leather, paper and many 
other materials on which they were used. In the produc- 
tion of printing inks, carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, 


paints and varnishes, dyes played an important role. 
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But the indispensability of dyes to all these industries 
became more evident than ever when the first world war 
suddenly cut off ninety per cent of the needed supply. 


Nitrator House, where a dyestuffs intermediate is produced at 
the Deepwater (N. J.) Plant of E. |. DuPont de Nemours @& Co. 
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Textile plants had to resort to natural coloring materials 
and old, discarded dyestuffs of all kinds were resurrected 
and put to use. 

The seven American assembling plants took immediate 
steps to enlarge their productive capacity through the 
However, it 
was only natural that they should follow the line of least 
resistance and manufacture first those dyes for which 
the processes were simplest and the materials most readily 
available: The 
minute 


production of the necessary intermediates. 


inability of these plants to furnish more 
percentage of the dves needed to keep 
was quickly realized 


than a 
plants running Textile consumers 
pleaded for dyes of almost any description for which they 
were willing to pay fabulous prices. Rhodamine B Extra 
was practically worth its weight in gold. Hoarded stocks 
which originally sold for seventy-five cents per pound 
were turned over and over, passing through many hands 
and by the time the product actually reached the ultjmate 
consumer the selling price was $125.00 per Ib. 

Cheap direct blacks which sold from twenty to twenty 
five cents a pound were bought and used in ton quantities. 
Hundreds of barrels containing 400 pounds each were 
resold to consuming industries at $1.50 per pound. 

During this period, many inexperienced individuals 
went into dyestuff business either as agents or manutfac- 
turers. They envisaged golden opportunities in this field 
and quite a few of them actually did reap a harvest. 
However, those who attempted to establish dyestuff man- 
ufacturing plants without the necessary technical back- 
ground and that it 


complicated business in which the pitfalls were many. 


experience, soon learned was a 


About this time, 1916, textile consumers made strong 
representations in Washington for action to relieve this 


Laboratory Printing Machine 
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distressing situation and this, too, crystallized the thought 
that America must create its own dyestuff industry. It 
must be made self-sufficient and be dependent upon itself 
alone. During 1917, eighty-one establishments entered 
the dyestuff production held. 
duced limited 
45,977,246 pounds. 


The range of colors pro- 


was and the total output amounted to 


Executives of the Du Pont Company felt that this was 
a logical field for them 
question carefully and seriously 


to consider. They weighed the 
both its advantages 
All signs seemed to indicate that this 


undertaking for which the 


and disadvantages. 


was an company was well 


Chemical plants are usually 

pipe lines, the tanks and tank cars and other equipment. 

view reproduced is typical, although it shows only one small 

section of the works area at the DuPont Dyestuffs Plant in 
New Jersey. 


identified easily by the maze of 
This 


htted. They were already established in a number of 
branches of the chemical industry and had some experi- 
ence in producing coal tar derivatives. They were equip- 
ped with the necessary resources of both men.and money 
to enable them to undertake the necessarily long siege 
of developing this new industry. Tremendous obstacles 
had to be overcome. Followed months of experimentation 
and research. Plants had to be constructed to produce 
both intermediates and dyes on a broad front. The money 
invested was considerable; the losses were heavy. The 
first product manufactured by Du Pont was synthetic 
indigo followed shortly thereafter by sulfur black both 
of which were perfected and placed on the market early 
in 1917. Research continued at an accelerated pace and 
not long after came acid and chrome colors for wool, 
direct, developed and the trade-marked Naphthanil colors 
for cotton, and in 1919 basic colors. 

Other progressive American concerns were by no means 
inactive during this period of early development and they 
each contributed a most vital share toward the building 
of this great industry. In 1918 the total output of dyes 
had risen to 57,155,600 pounds. More than 300 different 
dyes were made in the United States and many dyes 
which were missing in 1917 appeared on the market in 
1918. At that time the American industry was particu- 
larly strong in the azo and sulfur groups of dyes. 


Vat Colors 


The lack of fast colors was very evident during the 
early years of dyestuffs development in the United States. 
The requirements of woolen mills were satished quicker 
and much better than those of cotton finishers. 


of this obvious need. 


Because 
was given to the 
production of the more chemically complex substances 


more attention 
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as vat dyes for cotton. These products represented the 
fastest known class of cotton dyestuffs developed up un- 
til that time, and for that matter, still are. The informa- 
tion contained in literature covering this subject, however, 
chemistry involved.” “In many branches of the chemical 
that it was necessary to start from scratch and learn how 
to make them. 

One of the big stumbling blocks proved to be the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the vital intermediate anthracene. the 
backbone of the anthraquinone series of vat colors. While 
it is present in American coal tar in quantities that in 
the aggregate are sufficient. its recovery is difficult be 
cause it forms only about 0.3 per cent of the tar. It had 
not been recovered on a commercial scale prior to the 
middle of the year 1917 and many technical and com- 
mercial difficulties had to be overcome before it was 
manutactured in sufficient quantities and at a price com- 
parable with that of other crudes. This intermediate is 
now produced synthetically 

In the summer of 1919, Du Pont announced the first 
\merican production of anthraquinone vat dyes and their 
intermediates, followed in 1920 by the thioindigoid types 
This was looked upon by both manufacturing and con 
suming industries as an outstanding accomplishment 
Products included in both groups were found equal in 
all respects to then imported prototypes. Phen develop 


Chemical manufacturing at the Dye Works has little of interest 
to the casual spectator, for much of the processing takes place 
in closed containers. The point its emphasized in this view of 
a dyestuff intermediate still in operation at the DuPont 
Deepwater Plant. 


ment again associated fabrics to dye and print materials 
with high quality colors—colors that would be extremely 
resistant to most of the severest color-destroying influ- 
ences. The record of vat colors in the United States over 
the past twenty-two years or so is truly a remarkable one. 
There are today seven American manufacturers producing 
over seventeen and a half million pounds a year. The 
unexcelled fastness of vat dyes on all types of vegetable 
fibers is so well recognized by the textile industry that 
their use is continually being broadened. The year 194] 
will see cotton and rayon sportswear, work clothing. uni 
form cloths and many other fabrics in which servi eability 
is important, dyed or printed with vat colors. 


Public Support 


One might write at considerable length of other signi- 
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hcant developments of the early years during which the 
industry struggled so valiantly. Had it not been for the 
public interest and support given to the American dye- 


stuffs producers by Congress, probably the industry would 
never have survived. The period from 1919 to the end 
ot 1922 was a precarious one inasmuch as the foreign 
dye plants were rapidly rehabilitating themselves and all 
manner of political, pressure was exerted through their 
emissaries in order again to open this market for their 
output. Fortunately the defense characteristics of the 
industry were recognized by the Government and its 
protection was continued. With this support the industry 
felt free to forge ahead. From time to time. numerous 
other products were added to the range of existing dyes, 
new specialties were created such as dyes for the lake 
and printing ink trade, special colors for paper and for 
synthetic fibers. 

How these policies and ideals have borne fruit can 
readily be seen by the chaotic condition of the world 
today. Gradually this relatively small but vital industry 
has grown. American made dvestuffs are produced in 
large quantities and are thoroughh dependable in every 
respect. They are equal to and even superior in some 
cases to their comparable foreign types. Color consuming 
industries have at their disposal an annwal production of 
over 120,000,000 pounds of coal tar dyes embracing 
more than one thousand different types from which its 
needs are adequately taken care of. There are complete 
ranges of colors for dyeing cotton, silk, wool, rayon and 
acetate fibers, paper, leather, et \nd at prices that 
compare more than favorably with the high costs of 
initial production. In 1917 the average price per pound 
of all dyes was $1.26. In 1939 the average value per 
pound of all dyes sold was $0.61. Not only does this 
represent a considerable drop but in 1939 consuming 
industries were using more of the complex and _higher- 
priced ty pes of dyes than ever before. 


Research and Results 


Research was certainly responsible to a great degree 
in developing the dyestuffs industry in America. It was 
born of research and by research it has lived and pros- 
pered. That is still true today, perhaps more so than 
ever. In this country when we first entered this field on 
a large scale we were hampered by the fact that research 
was employed mainly in other fields, but we had chemists 
who were trained in the formal methods of scientific in. 
vestigation. Some of them became excellent plant super 
visors and others of particular aptitude grew to be re- 
search workers of a very special type. The outcome has 
proved the worth of the American chemist. 

\t the time the dyestuff industry was started in this 
country, emphasis was laid on the fact that it was with- 
out a doubt a key industry, not alone because of its 
relation to national defense, but to an equally important 
national balanced manufacturing system. The non-dye- 
stuff activities of the dyestuffs industry during the period 
in which the United States has been a real factor in the 
held have gone far beyond what had originally been sur- 
mised. 

Thus it was that through the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the development of dyestuffs and inter- 
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Textile Dyeing And Finishing Aided By Use Of 


STAINLESS STEELS 


By Edgar Schellenbach 


American Rolling Mill Co 


OR more than 50 years, alert leaders tn the huge 


— 


l. S. textile industry have taken advantage of a 

growing list of opportunities to lower processing 
costs, cut down rejects and improve the quality of their 
products, 

Like every other industrialist faced with a highly com- 
petitive situation, the textile manufacturer who would 
challenge his field has found it necessary to meet 
with change 


hange 
Perhaps the most important comprises de- 
velopments in wet processing equipment. 

The history of this equipment—from. wood to the 
chromium-nickel stainless steels—spans many decades. 
No longer a newcomer in the field, the stainless steels now 
are readily accepted by textile mills as well as equipment 
builders. 

introduction of this-rustless metal came after many 
experiments with other materials. About 1900, most dye 
work was done in wooden equipment because corrosive 
solutions caused ordinary iron and steel to rust. Wood 
presented its problems, chiefly because it was absorbent, 
and difficult to clean. 


Metal Easy to Clean 


With the advent of copper, and copper alloyed with 
other metals in the industry, processing witnessed a 


chanze. Textile dye bosses found these metals easy to 


clean, easy to handle, and non-absorbent. But copper 
alloys had serious drawbacks in certain solutions: chem- 
ical reactions often caused dulling and saddening of col- 
ors, In some cases it was difficult to match dyes 
sive to achieve bright and true colors. 


expen 


hen in 1927. stainless steel became a new beacon in 
the industry. 


lt was not long until an enterprising textile manufac- 
turer installed several dye kettles made of this modern 
metal. Naturally he conducted numerous experiments 
under various service conditions. 

Interested in new markets for their product, the pro- 
ducers of stainless steels invited the assistance of textile 
Operators in studying the possibilities of this metal for 
dyeing equipment. By 1935, sufficient information was 
available to prove the desirable properties of stainless 
for textile applications. 
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Two Classes of “Stainless” 


It is not necessary to study the complete history ot 
stainless steel here. ‘Stainless,’ as it is known in the 
industry, comprises a number of alloys of various chem- 
ical compositions, each with different physical and’ me- 
chanical properties, corrosion resistance, and other prop- 
erties. They are divided into two general classes: the 
straight chromium and the chromium-nickel steels. For 
most textile mill applications, only the alloys combining 
chromium and nickel need be discussed. 

Chromium is the element that provides greatest corro- 
sion resistance and chemical passivity under oxidizing 
conditions. This alloy is believed to develop an invisible 
oxide film on the surface of the metal that is impervious 
Even if it Is 
destroyed, the film renews itself as soon as the metal is 


to penetration by many kinds of chemicals. 


cleaned and exposed to the air. Since the metal is solid 
stainless steel, this protective function ts repeated indefi- 


nitely. 

Nickel is added to improve the physical properties and 
also to provide better corrosion resistance, especially in 
the presence of reducing chemicals, mineral acids and 
organ compounds. 


Such an alloy is Armco 18-8, with the following analy- 


sis: 

(Carbon O&8% or more 
\langanese 1.25% max. 
Phosphorus 03% max, 
Sulfur 03% max. 
Silicon 30-.60% 
Chromium 17.5-20% 
Nickel 8 00-10% 


9] 


= 
ft 


Ductile, Easy to Weld 


Stainless steels of this composition are ductile and pos- 
sess high tensile strength. Moreover. they can be welded 
without loss of corrosion resistance. strength or ductility 
18-8 Stainless is the most widely used for dyeing, bleach. 
ing and wet finishing requirements. 

Another grade of stainless steel containing about 18 
per cent chromium, 12 per cent nickel and from 2 to 4 
per cent molybdenum is also widely used in the industry. 
Molybdenum greatly increases the resistance of the stain- 
less alloys to solutions containing such chemicals as hy- 


drox hloric. acetl and formic acids. or their salts. 


Chromium is the Key 


it will be seen that the chromium content of both these 
grades is high—about 18 per cent. This is because chro- 
mium is the only alloving element that can give ferrous 
metals almost complete corrosion resistance Kleven per 
cent or more, depending upon the amount of carbon pres- 
ent, is necessary to make the metal truly stainless in na- 
ture. In all cases more than the theoretical amount of 
chromium necessary for corrosion resistance is added to 


the composition. 


The stainless steels possess great strength and a high 
degree of corrosion resistance at elevated femperatures. 
These qualities make them admirably suited for dyeing 
and wet processing operations. Care must be used, how- 
ever, in selecting the right grade. since no one grade of 
Stainless is a cure-all for corrosive troubles 


Before any 
doubtful selections are made, consult a stainless steel pro- 


ducer for safe, conservative advic € on any of your prob- 
lems 


Keeping in mind the basi properties of stainless steel. 


it might be well to list its general advantages in textile 
processing before looking over its benefits In specific ap- 


plications. 


Solves Major Problems 


Surveys show this rustless metal aids materially in 
giving greater output per man-hour, easier maintenance 
of uniform standards of quality, and greater output from 
each machine—all because of higher effi lency and greater 
Nexibility of equipment 

The stainless steels have helped many textile manufac- 
turers solve three major problems: the maintenance of 
machinery working under severe corrosive conditions: the 
loss of textiles because of stain and discoloration: and the 
deterioration of processing solutions by 
equipment materials. 


reaction with 


Briefly, then, here are its advantages in terms of every- 
day mill operations: 


Stainless eliminates boil-outs 


\ quick rinse with a 
hose removes al] traces of color 


This accelerates process 
ing operations, cuts profitless clean-up time. In most 
cases, fewer stainless steel units are needed to achieve the 
capacity of other kinds of equipment. 


2. It retains its hard smooth surface. 
service, cleaning is easy. 


Even after long 


3. When the correct grade is used with proper care, it 
is not corroded by bleaching. dyeing and other processing 
solutions. 


4. It assures longer service life of equipment; reduces 


time lost for repairs because of its corrosion resistance 
and: durability, 

5. It does not react with processing solutions. This 
eliminates off-colors, color saddening, and spotting of fab- 
rics and yarns, In many cases this also makes it possible 
to use solutions much longer. 


6. It eliminates the danger of color carry-over from 
one solution to another. 


/. Stainless eliminates discoloration of yarns and fab- 
rics frequently caused by rusted or corroded equipment. 


8. There is no need to use colors “corrected’’ for re- 
action between dye solutions and the metal of the equip- 
ment. 


Fabrics won't snag on the clean smooth surface. 


10. Stainless steel is a solid metal and naturally has 
no plating or lining to chip or wear off. This means no 


Rayon Yarn before being moistened and exposed to high 
humidity atmosphere. Stainless Stee! Clip at top: tron Clip at 
bottom. 
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Rayon yarn (exposed to moisture and high humidity) after 
breaking in tensile machine. Note the lower portion of yarn: 


break occurred at point of contact with iron clip. The top 
strand, clipped with Stainless steel, withstood 23 ibs.; the lower 
strand broke at 434 Ibs. 
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relining, no discarding of equipment because of surface 
damage. 


Stainless and Dyes Work Together 


These are the overall advantages of stainless steel. Now 
we come to a study of its specific uses in textile finishing 
plants. Foremost on the list are bleaching and dyeing. 
Stainless steels and dyestuffs have no affinity for each 
other: their combined properties work together to pro- 
duce positively true colors. 

Perhaps the most critical test is provided by the wool- 


dyeing industry, where metals are subjected to corrosive 


conditions far more severe than in other textile process- 
ing. The wool dyer is chiefly concerned with “What will 
it do to the colors?”’ 

Past experience with other metals reminds him of the 
dangers of dulling and saddening of colors, caused by 
hydrogen liberated from the acid of a dyebath when it 
reacts with a metal, or by the absorption of a metallic 
salt. 

This is not the case when the proper grade of stainless 
It is not affected by the severely corrosive 
sulfurous and sul- 


steel is used. 
conditions induced by acetic, formic, 
furic acids. Because of the nature of reagents employed 
in this kind of work, Armco 18-12-MO should be used, as 
it has an increased resistance to strong acid solutions. 


No Color Saddening 


Experience has proved that this alloy does not sadden 
acid and acid chrome dyes as do many copper alloys. It 
also eliminates the necessity of adding ammonium thio- 
cyanate or sodium thiocyanate to the bath to form an 
insoluble coating of copper thiocyanate on the tank. In 
copper and copper alloy equipment, this is often neces- 
sary to give temporary relief from dulling of colors. 

Tests in service have shown that in wool dyeing Armco 
18-12 MO is completely resistant to the acids used; and 
that colors are identical with those obtained in a labora- 
tory beaker. 

Corrosive conditions met in dyeing cotton, silk and 
rayon are less severe than in dyeing woolens. Armco 18-5 
is well adapted for cotton dyeing. It has no effect on 
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direct, vat, sulfur, or diazotized and developed colors 
The sulfur colors do not produce the dark discoloration of 
metallic sulfides. Nor.does the nitrous acid used in the 


diazotizing process attack 18-8 stainless. 


No Snagging on Smooth Surface 


Because of the nature of fibers used, the silk hosiery 
dyeing industry has benetited greatly by the use of stain 
Delicate fibers do not snag on its 
The alkaline and weak acid solu- 
tions encountered in silk and rayon dyeing do not attack 


less steel equipment. 
hard smooth surtace. 
Armco 18-8 stainless steel, nor do off-colors result from 
its use In equipment. 

One of the most important advantages of stainless steel 
In rayon proc essing is the prevention of excessive tender- 
ing. (Illustrations on these pages show close-up photos 
after tests were made.) Tiny particles of metal from 
such sources as shafting, reels and other iron equipment 
frequently cause tendering. The pictures of tests on moist 
rayon clearly reveal the injurious effects when strands ot 
rayon are exposed to metallic iron. The smooth surtace 
of stainless steel resists iron pick-up by the fiber. 

Next is bleaching. Agents used in bleaching are highly 


active substances. Container materials that have been 
widely used for this application in the past suffer from 
many limitations. For many years concrete, soapstone, 
earthenware and wood have been used in the presence ot 
bleaching agents. These agents are usually composed of 
chlorine or peroxide for bleaching piece goods, while per- 
oxide and hypochlorites are used for cotton and rayon 


Only a peroxide bleach is used for silk or woolen goods. 


How White is White? 


Colorists say the whiteness of any material is due in 
varying degrees to the reflection of the rays of the spec- 
trum of pure daylight. Therefore, the object of bleaching 


is to remove any foreign matter that interferes with the 


reflection of these light rays. In this respect, one of the 
greatest dangers is the presence of metallic impurities in 
the bleach bath. These impurities are apt to cause stain 
and discoloration of the product, as well as uneven bleach- 
ing and early decomposition of the bleaching solution. 
Stainless steels help to do away with all of these undesir- 
able features in bleaching equipment. 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Progress Textile Electrification 


By E. A. Untersee 
Industrial Department, General Electric Company 
| moved yet,” said an old gentleman in 
1894 with reference to the power lines that fur- 


nished current for the new installation of electri: 
In the Columbia Mills, Columbia. South ¢ arolina 

Looking backward. thic Ingenuous 
but, at that time. in most 
tricity 


HAVE 


haven't 


WATCHED 


all day and those wires 


motors 


remark is amusing 
every part of the country, ele 
was an unfamiliar phenomenon. There are 


even 
instarices of people in rural districts 


placing pails beneath 
the wires to catch electricity that might fall off lt 
matter of record also that shortly alter the 
trification of the Columbia Mills, the 
Pelzer, S. C.. accepted a 


Is a 
original ele, 
Mig. Co.. 
contract involving the electrify a 
tion of their mill and when this negotiation 


Pelzer 


became vener 


ally known, the price of Pelzer stock fell $250 a share 
in the Charleston market. 
At the time of the Columbia Mills installation. so far 


as 1s known. no ele tric motor had eve been used in the 


manufacturing department of a textile mill. In two cases 
4 synchronous motor had been provided to furnish supple 
mentary power to the main shaft. 


In one other mill. a 
small direct-current motor hae 


| been used to supply power 
to the carpenter shop. 

The original Columbia order, 
was for two 500-kw-. 


placed in August, 1893. 
lase, alternating-current genera 
tors and 17 65-H.P. induction motors. By the time the 


65 H.P. G. E. Induction Motor Driving Picker 
(S. C.) Mills Co. 


Room. Columbia 


electric equipment was built, the machinery plans of the 


mill had been completed and all of the flooy space had 


been utilized for the textile machines. There was no room 


94 


lor the motors on the Hoor. | 


ut there was space on the 
ceiling. 


The motors. therefore. 
down between the oor tin 
time 


were suspended upside 
ibers above. and for the first 
two pulleys were used at end of the motor 
ad belt drove In OPpo- 
site direction. thus relieving the strain on the 
This arrangement became 


each 
shaft, and from each pair of pulleys 


bearings 


the pattern for all subsequent 


group drives. 


The electrical equipment Was 


Started April 15, 1894 
In May, 1925. the electri: equipment was still in opera- 
tion and only seven stators had been rewound. Fig. ] 


shows one of the original electri 


c motors suspended from 
the ceiling in the picker room 


at the Columbia Mills. 


\fter the success of the installation at Columbia Mills 
became apparent. electrification 


began Lo spread quite 
Many. textile 


rapidly. mills, partic ularly in the South 
were established on smal! hydro sites which had 


been de 
\ eli ed 


Thus, in many of the early textile mill electrifj 
power was generated by water, Most of the origi 
nal installations had been 


verted to electric drives. 


cations. 


mechanical drives later con 


\t first, about the only advantages electri: 


wer was 


Ma . 


Saco-Lowell Sliver Lap Machine driven by G. E. Gear- Motor. 
totally enclosed non ventilated squirre!| cage induction Moto, 


- 


1.5 H.P., 273 
thought to bring’ were the elimination of the main line 
an opportunity Lo develop a Water power site 
heretofore had unusable. In where 
power was available from utility companies, an 
Opportunity was present to cut fuel However, it 
Was not long before the advantages of breaking the load 
up into smaller groups became 


shafting. or 


whi h been Cases 


eles tri 


COSTS. 


apparent and thus was 
born individual drive of textile machinery. The first indi- 
vidual drive of a spinning frame was put in service in 
1906 at the Profile ( otton Mill, Jacksonville. \la.. W here 


a 5-H.P., 60-cycle, 550-volt motor was used to drive each 
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spinning frame. 
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Years of Progress 


[he first mill, however, to install indi- 
vidual drive throughout, with the exception of the cards 
and roving, was the Mills, Greenville, S. C.., 
which made this installation in 1911, the year that TEx 
BULLETIN” was The first individual 
drive to be established throughout an entire textile mill 
did not occur until 1921 when the Dixie Spinning Mill, 
lenn., 


Dunean 


established 


now the Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga. 


erected a new textile spinning mill. 


Advantages Brought To the Textile Industry By 
Electricity 


[he advantages which electrie drive brought to textile 
operators, with some tew exceptions where tuel costs were 
substantially reduced, were an increase in production pet 
spindle-hour .of mill operation; an outstanding gain in 
quality of finished goods made possible by the constant, 
uniform transmission of power to various machines; and 
easier and safer-operating conditions for employees. 


(hese advantages have continued through the years to 


driven 
550 volts. 


Whitin Silent Speed Roving Frames, Mode! L-4 (1937), 


by Squirrel-Cage Induction Motor, 5 H.P., 1200 R.P.M 
3-phase, 60 cycles 


the present day and have made the textile industry the 
most completely electrified industry in the country, 

It would be impossible within the scope of this article 
to enumerate all of the advances and retinéments that 
have been made in connection with the application of 
electricity in the textile field since the Columbia Mill 
installation. Attention, therefore, will be devoted princi- 
pally to a consideration of the more noteworthy applica 
tions which electrical engineers, working closely with tex 
tile and machinery manufacturers, have developed ove 
these vears. 

(he apparent saturation of the textile industry with 
electric equipment might leave the impression that there 
was little to be done to improve the operation of textile 
machinery. New machines and new methods of manuta 
ture are being made available continually, and these im 
provements coupled with the new methods and mac hines 
produced by the electrical manufacturers assure increased 
production and higher quality. New demands for mate 
rial and new scientific developments demand continuous 


research and investigation for further improvements, and 
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it appears that we are 
fields which should give greater benefit to the industry 


electrical manutacturers: 
oped for other industries, have found a valuable place tn 


duction motor is the motor most commonly used 


paratory machines, 


embarking on new and untried 


through the further use of new devices contributed by 


many of these devices, devel 


the manutacture of textiles 


Preparatory Machinery 
Since the first installation, the alternating-current in 
All pre 
though different in design, operate in 


lint-laden atmospheres and require motors ,properly de 


signed to operate under these conditions. For many years, 


induction motors were built with screens fitted over the 


Squirré!-Cage tnduction Motor, < 


Saco-Lowell Comber 1927) 
H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 550 voits, 3-phase, 60-cycle 


end shields to keep the lint out, and even today this type 
of construction ts still in use 

he screens on the motors required frequent cleaning, 
rooms, to maintain 


especially in the picker and card 


proper ventilation of the motors. In recent -years, motors 


have been specially designed so the lint goes through the 
motor with the ventilating air, leaving no opportunity for 
it to collect and obstruct efficient operation 

New developments in machines for cleaning and blend- 
ing cotton, and single-process picking equipment, demand 
the use of many individual motors. Their application to 
these machines is frequently such that without improved 
ventilation, motor application could 
Motors must be designed with 


design and proper 
not be made satistactorily. 
strong and reliable mechanical features, as well as correct 
electrical characteristics, for each application to assure 
long, uninterrupted service. 

In the card room, many mills still operate from group 
motors, but these groups are much smaller and more flex- 
ible than when the first large drives were installed. The 
motors are usually connected to the driving shafts by 
which makes a neat and 


short center belts. or chains. 


compact application. Magnetic across-the-line starting 
switches are used in the majority of these applications. 
In mills where space between the cards permits, indi 
vidual motors with special electrical characteristics tor 
geared to the main cylinder. 


used. the latter for 


high-starting torques, are 
Starting and reversing switches are 
the operation of grinding the card clothing 

In the combed yarn process, used in many mills, the 


individual drive motor on the sliver lap, mbbon lap, and 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Before Sanforizing 


After Sanforizing 


Problem of Cotton Fabric Shrinkage 
Solved With Sanforized-Shrunk Process 


By Wm. H. Harriss 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc 


HIRTY YEARS AGO, as in ages preceding, the 


problem of shrinkage in cotton fabrics was ap- 
proac hed by the general textile trade and the public 


somewhat in the same manner as when considering the 


weather—many people talked about it, but no one did 
anything about it 

uring the former years, today, and probably for all 
time, we are still confronted with our inability to control 
the weather, but the cotton 
textile shrinkage problem. 
thanks to a certain, pioneer, 
and to the joy of a long suf- 
fering public, has been solv- 
ed 

\t the time of the first is- 
sue of the BuLui 
rin on March 2, 1911, very 
lew people in the cotton tex 
tile trade spent much thought 
on the subject of eliminating 
shrinkage in. cotton fabrics 


lor the reason, as stated 

above, most of us placed it 

in the class of variable 

weather, as being one of life’s nuisances the human family 

had to simply accept as inevitable, among other cussed 

things of life with which we are doomed to contend with- 

out much hope of relief, like poor kin, taxes, or the run 
in milady’s hosiery. 
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his line of thought applied to the general public as 
well as the average textile man in those days, yet there 
were individuals in the trade who were seriously wrestling 
with this problem. Most of their first experiments and 
efiorts were reflections from the woolen industry, where, 
trom the very béginning, the shrinkage problem had to be 
immediately dealt with, owing to the nature of woolen 
and worsted fabrics. These presented such serious shrink 
age that it was practically impossible to make them into 
satisfactory garments without first dealing with this prob 
lem. As is generally known, fulling, decating, steaming, 
and such after methods as *‘London Shrunk,” or the cold 
water sponge, were developed years ago, and they are still 
used with variations in the woolen industry today. 

lt is quite natural therefore that those who pioneered 
in attempts to solve the shrinkage problem in cotton fab- 
rics should have picked up and started with what the 
women industry had developed and used. However, it 
was soon found that these old methods of shrinking wool- 
ens did a very incomplete job when applied to cotton fab- 
rics. As a matter of fact, it is pretty generally recognized 
that these methods even today do a rather questionable 
job on account ot the lack of any s¢ lentinc control or re 
ognized shrinkage standards in the woolen industry. 

lo give a clear picture of the problems involved in 
shrinking these two different classes of fabrics, that is, 
woolens and cottons, it might be well to mention the fun 
damental differences involved. Woolen and worsted fab- 
rics—in tact many other animal hair tabrics—have no 
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wash shrinking limit. on account of the nature of the 


component fibers with their characteristic overlapping 
scales or barbs, which, when washed and scrubbed, parti 
ularly in the presence of heat, tend to set up a ratcnei 
effect between the individual fibers, resulting in what 15 
known as felting, with its subsequent shrinkage ol the 
fabric. Now this felting effect has no practical limit 

continual washings produce continual shrinking—s9 that 
it immediately becomes a question just where one should 
stop shrinking these woolen fabrics to give the best result 
subsequent garment 


in wear and satisfaction in the 


Should woolens be shrunk 1 per cent, 20 per cent, or 
somewhere in between? No recognized standard test has as 
vet been established to guide in each individual case. 

All this is not true of cotton fabrics. If one continues 
to wash them, there comes a point when shrinking ceases, 
and as soon as this fact was recognized by certain scien 
tific minds in the cotton textile industry,.a standard 
method of washing was then demanded that would quickly 
determine the ultimate shrinkage in any 
fabric, as they all vary depending upon their construc 
tion. After many trials and laboratory tests, a method of 
washing was developed that would closely approximate 
subsequently the 


S. Stand 


oiven 


the individual zero shrinkage, and 
method was promulgated and is found in the | 
ard Textile Test Methods CCC-T-191la, and is accepted 
and used by the cotton textile trade to determine residual 
shrinkage. 

During these many years, Sanford L. Cluett, well 
known mechanical engineer of Troy, N. Y., whose picture 
is shown, was attempting to solve this shrinkage problem 
in-cotton fabrics, and after trying all the previous meth- 
ods of shrinkage, including those of the woolen industry, 
and many others of his own devising, he finally invented 
and patented a unique method of shrinking cotton textiles 
by mechanical compression without the use of any chem 


ical applications (see result in micro-photograph shown). 


the outstanding feature of which was that it carried a 
method of controlled shrinkage which was so absent in all 
of the other methods. 
cessfully by his own firm, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., of 


lroy, for shrinking the fabrics to go into their Arrow 


This method was fitst used suc- 


shirts 

It met with such success in their own plant that pres- 
sure was brought upon him by the outside industry to 
allow the method to be licensed for use by the general 
This was done, and the 


after Santord Cluett. 


cotton textile finishing plants. 
process was named “Santorizing 
and now it has world-wide application in practically all 
textile countries, and as for America, “Sanforized-Shrunk ” 
today is a veritable by-word with the textile consuming 
public. It is applicable to linen and spun rayon fabrics 
as well as all kinds of cotton cloth. 

While Sanforizing’s benefits to the consumer are quite 
obvious, it is noteworthy that the garment maker ts also 
greatly helped. The consumer can now buy garments tot 
stvle and fit from the start with assurance that they will 
remain so through laundering, resulting in continual com- 
fort, better appearance and serviceability 

The cutter avoids making different oversize patterns 
for unpredictable and variable shrinkage in each tabric, 
thus saving yardage and pattern cost. With Sanforized- 
Shrunk materials he makes his patterns correct size and 
has no appreciable variation in the finished garments irre- 
instance, gone are the 
“high 


spective of fabrics used. As an 
white duck slacks ol 
water boys” on first washing, and in their place comes the 


years past, which became 


great modern array of practical and attractive slacks 
made possible by this process. 

The modern Sanforizing Range, cut of which is shown, 
is a precision machine that will produce any desirable 
shrinkage correctly. Theoretically, Sanforized tabrics are 


shrunk to the individual zero point as previously shown 


132) 


(Continued on Page 
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30 Years Ago 
There Was Fluorescent Lighting 


By D. R. Grandy 


Lamp Department, General Electric Company 


HE main purpose of looking back thirty years in 


the textile industry is to discover the progress which 
} 


has been made in the various phases of this impor- 


ant branch of. industrial lighting. As we casually think 


of thirty years it seems a relatively short time, yet as we 
the changes that have been made in mill con- 
truction, mill machinery and mill 


lighting we are 
astounded at the rapid strides which have been made in 
ii of these matters, in what to us seems just a few short 
In that period we have been through several cycles ot! 
usiness prosperity, we have been through a World Was 
and are part way through another. Characteristic of 
\merican industry, however, as time has marched on 
quickly, so have industrial developments In a briet re 
view of lighting progress over the past thirty years, as il 
apples to the textile industry, we can only touch the high 
spots. There is, however, sufficient contrast in the light 
ing industry of thirty years ago and the lighting industry 
of today to warrant such a review 

[hirty years ago, almost to the year, witnessed the 
introduction of the drawn tungsten hlament lamps, the 
greatest advance in electric illumination since the devel- 
opment of the first successful incandescent lamp _ by 
Thomas Edison in 1879. The year 1941 is witnessing a 
phenomenal adoption of the next major improvement in 


This photograph shows the application of the Cooper Hewitt 

version of fluorescent lighting, RF lamps, where adequate cut- 

off is designed in the reflector. Note the well distributed illum. 
ination and tack of shadows. 
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electric illumination, namely, the fluorescent lamp. While 


Edison invented his lamp in 1879 the first commercial 


lamp was placed on the market in 1881. Thus, we find 


While the lighting of textile mills 30 years 
large number of bare lamps, this picture 
progress in the control of light 
at various heights over the equipment 
drop cords 


ago employed a 
is typical of some 
Note the cone shades located 
and the prevalence of 


the 60 years of electric lamp illumination marked by two 


major improvements almost exactly thirty years apart. 

[he history of artificial lighting has followed three gen- 
eral processes: First, the method of combustion, exempli- 
hed by hire, oil lamps, gas lamps, etc. The second general 
follows through 
the carbon lamp, the tungsten-filament lamp, and later 
the gas-filled lamp 


classification is termed “incandescent 


\ third element of artificial lighting 
Is generally covered by the term “electric discharge.” 
[his latter group includes the -carbon-arc lamps, the 
vapor-arc lamps and the 


r consequent developments. 


Suppose we look at the artificial lighting sources avail 
able in the year 1911 as applied to textile mills. At that 
time there were in general use gas lamps using the mantle 
lor increased efficiency, a very general use of carbon 
lamps, and a somewhat limited use of carbon-arc lamps 
and Cooper Hewitt Mercury lamps. Electrical energy was 
not as generally available to all mills in 1911 


as it Is 
day, 


sO that we found many of them still using flame 


sources in one form or another. Due to the necessity of 


rugged light sources, carbon lamps were still generally 


used among many of the textile mills. Because of its 
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lamp 


Years of Progress 


increased efficiency, the Cooper Hewitt Mercury ar 


its early form was finding its way into textile 


mill applications. 


In 1911 the drawn tungsten-filament incandescent lamp 
was placed on the market. This was a most radical im 
provement in electric lamps, due to both its efficiency and 
the fact that it was much more rugged than the pressed 
tungsten-filament and tantalum filament lamps which 1m- 


mediately preceded it. (‘arbon lamps had reached the 


efficiency of 4 lumens per watt. This was a 285% rating 
compared with Edison’s first carbon lamp. In_ other 
words, the amount of light tor a given current consump- 
tion was well over 2 times the original lamp. This 
increase in efficiency took place in the twenty-three years 
following the introduction of the carbon lamp to the mai 
ket. The drawn tungsten-filament lamp, which was placed 


cal 


- 


The 1941 version of modern mill illumination. Built in, high 

level lighting combined with air conditioning and acoustical 

ceilings are about the last word in textile mill operation. Re- 

duction of mill noise. complete air conditioning control, ade- 

quate illumination entirely free of shadows have done much to 
bring this mill to a high degree of efficiency. 


on the market in 1911, just 30 years ago, started out with 
a rating of 10 lumens per watt. This astounding new eff 
clency was times the best carbon lamp, and over 7 
times as good as the original carbon lamp. At the same 
time, an early form of the Cooper Hewitt Mercury ar 
lamp was finding its way into textile mills because of an 
even better lency than the newly developed drawn 
tungsten-filament lamps. 

During the past thirty years the tungsten-filament lamp 
efficiency has grown from the original 10 lumens per watt 
to the present day rating of about. 16 lumens per watt. In 
other words, the present filament lamp is over 1'2 tumes 
better than its earliest form, and about ten times as effi- 
cient as the original incandescent or carbon lamp. 

In the meantime, the Mercury Vapor Arc has gone 
through a development cycle in both form and efficiency 
to where it, today, is much more efficient than its earlier 
model, both in lumens per watt and in the mechanical and 
electrical operation. 

Whereas the textile mills had available only a baker's 
dozen of light sources to use thirty years ago, the manu 
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facturer today is making over 9,00I different kinds of 


lamps which can be used in one place or another in indus- 
try. Perhaps the most striking contrast between the cur- 
rent artificial lighting systems and that of thirty years 
ago, is in the price of incandescent light sources. If we 
take the 100-watt incandescent lamp as typical of the 
line, we tind the tollowing price history: In 1911 the 
lamp was priced at $1.35 list. This compared with an 
earlier price of $2.00 each for 100-watt lamp of the 
pressed Lungsten type lhe |] ‘Watt tungsten lamp 
pared favorably with the candlepower carbon lamp, 
which was the corresponding member of that group. In 
the short space of thirty years, the 100-watt tungsten- 
filament lamp has dropped in list price from $1.35 each 
to the present day list price of $0.15 each. In the mean- 
time, their efficiency has been increased by over 50% 
their strength and other characteristics correspondingly 
improved. hus hlament lamps have dropped nearly 90% 
in their list prices in our comparative period of just thirty 
years. 

The year 1941 finds us at the thresold of a new era 
in artificial lighting, particularly with reference to textile 
mills. This new and radically different light source 1s 
known as’the fluorescent lamp and was brought to the 
in a limited number ot 


Hardly 


had it reached the market in this form. when the research 


market just three short vears ago 


sizes and primarily as a source of colored light 


laboratories produced larger tubes available in both day- 
light and white colors. When these new units became 
available, at efficiency of 40 lumens per watt and more, 
another revolution in the industrial lighting field started 
to occur. These new light sources were showing an eff 
crency times the generally used gas-filled tungsten 
lamps, and 28 times as efficient as the original carbon 
lamps. Not only were these new hght sources 28 times as 
efficient as the original carbon lamps, but they introduced 
to the industrial field brand new colors for artincial 
lamps. 

At the same time this new group of lamps radically 
changed the appearance of lighting systems. For the past 
60 years, industrial lighting with incandescent lamps has 
revolved around point sources, or bulb type lamps. The 
idvent of the fluorescent lamp had as its forerunner. the 


This photograph was taken some 15 years ago and indicates 

further progress in the control of light. Here the lamps are at 

least uniformly spaced and at uniform height. Bare lamps, 
however, still characterize this installation. 
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tubular form Cooper Hewitt Mercury arc. Except for light sources—let us now turn to the subject of “light 
that particular light source, it made a very radical change control.’ Thirty years ago the general pattern of textile 
in the adaptation of artificial light to industrial interiors. mill lighting might 
The designer now had available long light sources which 


would do much to eliminate shadow. he had new colors 


5 


have been characterized as ‘“‘a too 
general use’ of bare light sources, hanging on drop cords. 


During the past thirty years we have progressed from 


which approximated daylight values, and he had new effi 


2 practically no light control through the flat tin shade 
‘ ciencies characterized by low heat radiation with which period, on to somewhat enclosing metal shades, up to the 
a he could begin to approach the higher level lighting which present practice of practically complete control of light- 
science, during these 30 years, had shown to be desirable: ing. This increased control, coupled with the increase in 
Naturally, these newer lamps came onto the market at fficiency of light sources, has made for a much more effi ‘ 
considerably higher prices than their forerunners in the lent use of generated light. Glare has been placed under 4 
incandescent field. However, in just a few short vears control and eliminated as a source of annoyance to a 4 
even the prices and efficiencies ot thoes new lamps have greater extent than we sometimes appreciate during the 4 
shown radical improvements. To take the 40-watt, 48 past thirty years. 
} lhe Cooper Hewitt lamp was originally introduced as 


an essentially bare light source. Its low surface brightness 


compared with the then available tungsten lamps made 
this | 


are lamp application seem somewhat justified. Yet 
in the past 30 years, the control of light from this source 


has been greatly increased to the point that today’s equip- 
a ment adequately screens the light source from the normal 
_ eye position. Todays fluorescent lamps, because they 
c were still less bright than other light sources, seemed to 
a start out with a too great use of bare light sources. Yet 4 
g in the past two or three years, greatly improved control 
a of ight has been introduced for these latest light sources. 
aa so that today’s approved equipment is not only efficient in 
- light control but also does a good iob of eliminating the 
vlare from even these lower brightness sources. 
Light control equipment today comprises the use of | 
many materials, ranging all the way from painted metal : 
| to highly efficient enameled metal surfaces, glass reflec- 
= tors, mirrorred metal reflectors, and even the use of plas- | 
3 
Modern fluorescent lighting adapted to Mule Spinning. This s | 
photograph shows how this modern light source has been easily ‘ 
instalied to produce a high level of quality lighting free of glare a 
and annoying shadows. Continuous trough reflectors have ‘ 
figuratively ‘‘taken the roof this spinning room. 
‘ 
4 
fluorescent lamp as an example: It came onto the market 
at $2.80 list price, with a 1500 hour rating. Today the : 
same lamp lists at $1.60 with a 2500 hour rating, and a q 
considerable improvement in efti lency 
. 
lhe fluorescent line today, which started out with three H 
sizes just a few short years ago, is now available in a wide 
range of sizes and colors, ranging trom a 6-watt 9” lamp, 
to the 100-watt 60° lamp. In between are available 14 
watt, 15-watt, 20-watt, 30-watt, 40-watt, and 65-watt 


sizes. As a compamion development the Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury arc lamp became available in a_ fluorescent 
model, which is now known as the “RF” lamp. This lamp 
rated at 85 watts, has about double the efficiency of the 


original Cooper-Hewitt Mercury arc lamp. x 
\s we look over the field today, textile mill operators ig 


have their choice of a wide variety of incandescent lamps, 


a wide variety of the new fluorescent lamps, and for some 
purposes, another special development the Mazda H Mer- 
cury lamp. This latter is a bulbular development of the 
Mercury arc and js also rated in the neighborhood of 40 
lumens per watt. Incidentally, this latter lamp has drop 
ped from an original price of $12.50 to a current price of 


$11.00. 
, . The next stop in change of light quality is exemplified by this 
Light Control combination fixture employing four incandescent bulbs and one 
Cooper Hewitt low-pressure mercury lamp behind a diffuser 
We have just been dealing with the $O-veal history of screen. This combination gave a very close approximation of 


daylight values with low brightness and elimination of shadows. 
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tics. It would seem that there is hardly a phase of the 


industrial lighting business which has not been greatly 
improved in this short period of thirty vears, which we 
are considering. 


Appreciation of Light 


Thirty years ago it would seem fair to say that the 
average mill owner put lighting into his plant merely as 
an accessory. Someone has compared this era with the 
statement that artificial lighting was competing with 
Looking over the photographs of early installa 
Fifty-watt 


75 or 10 


darkness. 
tions, it is not hard to believe this statement 
lamps were hung from drop cords as high as 
feet apart in many textile mills. A quarter of a watt per 
square foot was frequently considered a generous allow- 
ance for lighting. As we look back on this era it would 
seem that the artificial lighting in many mills merel 
served as a guide or road-map for the operators to find 
their way between the machines. Certainly the lighting 
of that period did not lend much to the operator's ability 
to see what was going on. Perhaps the use of slower ma 
chinery and less complicated machinery helped to make 
that type of lighting adequate for its day 

In looking over the literature of various manufacturers 
of artificial light written 25 and 30 years ago, there does 
not seem to be much evidence of a great appreciation of 
the value of light as a production tool. Most manufactur- 
ers seemed to be selling their equipment on the basis of 
comparative efficiency and how much current could be 
saved with their system over some competing system. 

However, beginning shortly after the era of 1911, we 
begin to see evidence of the appreciation of lighting for 
lighting’s sake, creeping into the application of artificial 
light. Manufacturers of lighting equipment began to put 
forth 
safety, increased quality and increased employee bene 


arguments for increased production, increased 


hts. The last 25 years has seen a radical change come 
about in the appreciation of what light can do for the 
No doubt a great deal of this 
increased appreciation of lighting for its own sake traces 


average industrial operator 


back to the researches of a number of able technicians 
who have devoted the greater part of their lives to this 
particular study. It is the history of such things that the 
scientist looks for fundamental facts in his laboratory and 
introduces them to business, who then begin to gingerly 


} 


apply some of. his suggestions. As these suggestions begin 


to prove out, then the adoption by industry seems to 
snowball, until today, 30 years from 1911, we find a 
greater appreciation of lighting for what it will do than 


We can attrib 


ute much of this to the fundamental research of the light- 


has ever been true in the industrial world 


ing laboratory, and perhaps some of it to the decreased 
cost of electricity, and the continually decreasing cost of 
lamps and lighting equipment. Perhaps, also, we can at 
tribute much of it to the rapid development of industrial 
equipment, which has served to bring out higher speed 
machinery, lower cost production, etc. 

With machines running at higher speeds today than 
ever before, it becomes increasingly important to see what 
those machines are doing and shut them down if they are 
turning out second rate work. A slower machine can turn 
out less production and correspondingly less second qual- 
ity material. An operator could afford to be slow in 
catching up with his machine. However, today, the fac- 
tory cannot afford to let such things get away from them 
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and since over 80% of our impressions come through our 
eves it has become doubly important to see what is going 
on. Our scientists have shown us that the fact of seeing 
is a combination of the quantity and quality of leht and 
the factor of time. With machines running faster, time ts 
less available and, therefore, we must use more light in 
order to catch up with the process 

While the ulterior motive of more production may have 
been the spring-board from which some of this scientifi 
study started and some of the industrial experimentations 
started, today we have even broadened that field to where 
not only production and quality, but emplovee welfare 
safety, etc., are equally important factors in the applica 
tion of artificial light 

Here are some of the facts which research has developed 
during the past thirty years, and made available to us to 
guide our application of industrial lighting 


becomes smaller with age 


lhe pupil of the eve conse- 
quently, there is need for more light as birthdays pile up. 

\ man who uses his eyes under poor lighting conditions 
or for long periods often develops tenseness and other 
unobvious evidences of eye strain 

Light acts as a magnifier of small details. An object 
must be about twice as large to be visible under one foot 
candle of light, as it would have to be under 100 foot 
t light. Yet, 100 footcandles is only 


mately one per cent of maximum daylight out of doors. 


candles ADDrOX! 

The eyes readily adjust themselves to a variety of con- 
ditions and are slow to complain of their need for glasses 
and better lighting. Because of this great adaptability of 
our eyes, people are frequently prone to discount the ben- 
efits of increased lighting levels. While the harm may not 
be immediately obvious, scientific studies have proved 
that in the end there is a loss to forcing ourselves to 
operate under poor lighting 

Good lighting generally aids defective eyes, even more 
than it helps normal eves 

Sewing is generally much harder on the eyes than read 
ing. Therefore much more light is needed 

Science has discovered and proven that there is a great 
range in the visibility of different operations. In order to 
offset this difference in visibility the manufacturer may 
compensate for it by increased illumination. In order to 
make comparable tasks as easy for our eyes we should, 
when reading 8 point typé well printed on white paper, 
use a minimum of 10 footcandles. In order to make the 
sewing with black thread on dark cloth ‘equally visible 
ind an equally easy task, we should use 500 footcandles. 
\pplying this to a textile mill it is much easier to see the 
operations on white cloth than it is on colored cloth. Yet 
how infrequently do we compensate for the increased 
visual tasks handed to our operators by giving them in- 
creased illumination, 

lf we use the blinking of our eves as a measure of the 
adequacy of our lighting system, research has disclosed 
that !f we use the blinking rate under 1 footcandle as 
100%, 


foot andies. 


that we reduce the blinking by 35% if we use 100 
Long study in the laboratories indicates that 
this blink rate is one good indicator of the adequacy of 
our lighting system. 

he above are only flashes from the vears of study in 
research laboratories indicating the value of better light- 
ing to our human welfare and to our industrial operations. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Thirty Years Progress Loom 


N considering the developments 

past thirty vears, probably the best treatment could 

be obtained by making a comparison with the auto 
mobile, which ts tamiliar to everyone. The automobile of 
today ts essentially the same as it was in 1911. It has 
tour wheels, a gasoline motor, rubber tires, steers from 
the front wheels through the use of a front seat steering 
wheel, has a glass windshield, uses oil in the crankcase, 
has a transmission, gear shiit, at least three forward 
speeds, headhghts, tail-lights, a horn, etc. 

Basically, the automobile of today is the same machine 
that was in operation thirty years ago. Yet, when the 
thirty-vear-old automobile is placed beside the 1941 ca 
for comparison, one wonders how the 1911 car could have 
been considered the last word in mechanical perfection 
\ll of the basic features are still here, but through retine- 
ments and additions of subsequent discoveries and inven 
tions, the 1941 automobile is too far out in front for com 
parison. they are precision built, of heavier and im- 
proved parts, equipped with anti-friction bearings, luxury 
attachments that add to its comtort and efficiency. 

The loom of today also is fundamentally the same as it 
was thirty vears ago. There is still the warp beam, the 
whip roll, harness, reed, shuttle, and shuttle boxes, pick 
ers, cloth roll, cams, etc. Yet the 1941 loom ts as far out 


in tront of the 1911 loom as the 1941 automobile is the 


Researchers photographing loom in operation with high speed 
camera. Later this film can be projected in 
study the action of the parts while the toom is in motion 


slow motion to 


1911 model. Advantages have come through improvement 
in design, additions of automatic features, precision build 
Ing, et 

One loom manufacturer, in a statement issued re ently, 


listed some of the advantages of the new loom as follows: 
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in looms over the 


“The new looms are heavier than the old looms. The 
weigh approximately 20 per cent. As in the case of the 
old machines they are made primarily of cast iron and 
steel. However, the amount of steel in them is nearly two 
and one-half times the amount of steel in the old looms 
[he amount of cast iron, on the other hand, ts slightly 
over 9 per cent less than the amount of cast iron in the 
old machines, and constitutes approximately 65 per cent 
of the material in a loom. 


i 
he increased importance of steel, as compared with 


Looms in Weaving Department at N. C. State College Textile 
School. 


cast 1ron, can be expressed in another way. In the modern 
machines,'the ratio by weight of steel to cast iron is about 
).55, whereas in the machines of the old design, the same 
ratio is about 0.22 

‘A detailed analysis of the component parts of compara 
tive sections of the old and new machines shows an aver 
age of 7.36 machining operations per piece in the new 
machines as compared with 5.24 machining operations pet 
piece in the old machines. In other words, in terms ot 
machining operations, there is 40 per cent more machine 
work done in new equipment than there ts in that of 
older design... A large part of this work is grinding and 
reaming. [There are about three times as many grinding 
operations and four times as many reaming operations In 
the new as compared with the old design. 

‘A condition fundamental to the reduction of wear in 
machine parts is the provision of an accurately made and 
rigid basic structure. In the new loomsides machined pads 
are provided for all parts that are attached to them and 
the bearings are supported in machined seats. The old 
loomsides are rough castings to which the bearing boxes 
are fitted by hand. The motor supporting frame in the 
new design is carried entirely by the loomside and is not 
dependent upon a support to the floor. This arrangement 


(( ontinued on Pave 157) 
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Personnel Program Becoming 


Increasingly Important Mills 


By J. O. Thomas’ 


HIRTY YEARS of progress in industrial relations 
or personnel work in the textile industry of the 
South can be covered only in a very general way In 


The story of the development 


this rather brief article 
and progress in this very important field, if adequately 
told, would require considerable time and research and 
would fill more space than ts ordinarily given to a maga 
zine article of this kind. 

\s great as may have been the growth ot the industria! 


relations program in the Southern textile held durime the 


J. O. Thomas 


past thirty years, the next five or ten years will probably 
bring more real expansion and progress than have the last 
three decades. The present period of rapid expansion in 
the industrial field, the general world situation and the 


\merican defense program, the new concept of social re- 


sponsibility and governmental pressures are forcing man) 
industrial leaders to realize the Importance of Sper ialized 
departments to handle in an organized manner the highly 
important activity of personnel administration. The func 
tion of industrial relations is today taking its place along 
with . production, finance, engineering, marketing and 
Other essential departments of an industrial enterprise. 
When one begins to trace in a general way the growth 
of the human relations program over a period of thirty 
years, one fact stands out rather prominently. In the tex- 
tile industry of the South during most of this period there 
has been little done that might be classed as real person- 
nel work. Most of the work done in this field will have to 
be placed upon the heading of ‘‘welfare work Perhaps 
Out of this welfare program have come many of the bene- 


*Pe! oniul Director hall Field & (C's nufacturing daivi 
Clation 
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hits that might result from the planning and carrying out 
of a well developed personnel program, but these desi 
able, constructive results have come more or less by acci 
dent or as by-products and not as the direct result of a 
well-planned, definite and objective personnel program 

[uring a recent discussion of personnel problems at a 
national convention of the American Management Asso 
clation, personnel section, someone asked how industry 
was going to keep personnel departments from becoming 
welfare departments. Someone answered by asking, “How 
ire we going to change our present welfare departments 
into personnel departments ? [his 1s one very real. job 
facing the Southern textile industry today if it is to make 
proper progress in the future 

One should not, however, speak too disparagingly of 
the welfare departments that have been a very. integral 
part of the growth and development of the textile indus 
try in the South. Considering the history and background 
of the industry and the problems it has faced through 
these years of growth and expansion, welfare work ha: 
contributed a great deal of value In most cases the mo 
tives back of this program were sincere and worthy, even 
if some of its activities did smack of paternalism. Some 
of the better organized welfare activities made for a hap- 
pier and more wholesome community life in villages that 
otherwise would have been drab and unattractive. 

\ few of the larger textile companies of the South and 
some of the smaller ones deserve a great deal of credit for 
the constructive and progressive programs they have car- 
ried on over a period of years. One can name dozens of 
them throughout the South. Many of these progressive 
hirms are realizing today, however, that while their activi- 
ties served many useful purposes in another day that now 
they must be brought up to date and modernized by mak 
ing them over into organized personnel departments that 
will deal with the various aspects of human relationships 
in a way that will be fundamentally sound and construc 
tive. 


Housing Facilities 


[hirty years ago progressive textile concerns in most 
Southern mill villages were finding it necessary to provide 
housing facilities for their employees. In those days there 
were no FHA or other agencies to take over this necessary 
part of industrial life in most of the mill communities. It 
was the duty of mill owners to provide employee housing 
at a reasonable cost to employees, otherwise workers 
would have been inadequately housed or exploited by out- 
side groups that had no direct interest in the welfare of 
the employees. Mill owned villages have seemed during 
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the past, in most cases, to be a necessary and desirable 
part of the industrial set-up. Today the picture is chang. 


ing and in many cases villages or parts of villages are 
being sold to employees or to other individuals or groups 
There is a very decided trend today toward getting awa) 
from this activity which in the past was considered a re 
sponsibility of mill ownership and management. 

It is also true that, in many cases, mill owners have felt 
the responsibility for building and maintaining streets in 
their mill villages and have also felt it desirable to build 
parks and to take a very active interest in yard improve 
ment and beautification. These are some of the things 
that have come along with thé mill ownership of villages 
In some cases there has also been the responsibility of 
furnishing water and lights to employees. 

In the early days of the industry, and up until fairly 
recent years, mills in many communities have felt it their 
duty to provide schools and other educational facilities 
for employees and their families. Today this work 1s 
largely taken care of by governmental agencies, but one 
stitl finds industry doing its full share in seeing that these 
programs are adequate and that they meet the needs of 
a community. Supplementary aid is often furnished in 
addition to taxes paid by mills for school purposes. What- 
ever progress has been made in the field of education and 
training in the South during the last thirty. years, espe- 
cially in textile communities, has been due in large part to 
the co-operation and help of the textile industry 

In the field of vocational education the textile industry 
has co-operated with other agencies to make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the development of the South. Even- 
ing school classes and vocational schools in mill villages 
have contributed much in making the lives of many peo- 
ple fuller and more capable. Many a successful emplovee 
or operating executive owes his advancement to the train- 
ing he received in classes of this kind 


Churches Play Important Part 


Churches, too, have played a big part in the growth of 
mill communities in the South. In building houses to 
employees, mill owners, in many cases, have felt it thet 
responsibility and privilege to build or assist in buildine 
churches to be used by their employees. And even after 
churches were built and paid for mill management, in a 
great many instances, has continued to make substantial 
contributions in money and otherwise to the current ex 
penses of the church program. This practice prevails in 
many textile communities today and the financial help ot 
the mills is deeply appreciated by churches receiving the 
support. Perhaps this practice, too, is on Its way out, but 
be that as it may, the contribution of the industry to this 
worthy activity of community life has been a real help in 
building up the spiritual and social life of many commun}- 
ties 

If one looks at most mill communities, it will be ob 
served that other phases of community life have not been 
neglected by the mills. In practically every mill commu 
nity there have been Y. M. C. A. organizations, commu- 
nity centers, clubs and other similar activities to take care 
of the community life. In some of the more progressive 
mill communities these activities have been outstanding 
and have rendered a real service to the community in 
which they are located. In most mill communities one 
will find many forms of athletics, bands, and orchestras, 
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boy and girl scout troops and other similar activities, all 
being assisted in most cases by the mills. 


Health and Sanitation 


One very important part of welfare work during the 
last thirty vears has been that of promoting health and 
sanitation. Many mill communities have community 
nurses, promote health clinics of various kinds and other- 
wise assist employees in keeping themselves in good 
health. In more recent years group insurance and hos- 
pitalization plans have come into being in many. places 
and these activities have contributed a great deal to the 
employee's health. 

Only a few of the welfare, or industrial relations 
projects, have been mentioned, but one can get an idea ot 
the magnitude of this work and the important part it has 
played in the Southern textile industrial field over a 
period of years. As has already been mentioned, these 
activities have contributed a great deal to the splendid 
development of Southern ‘textile communities and to the 
industry itself. Mill management, in addition to putting 
on programs in its own community or communities, has 
co-operated in a great many cases with Southern industry 
as a whole to promote constructive and sound human re- 
lations programs. While the South has probably not kept 
pace in this field with other sections of the country, it has 
certainly made wonderful progress up to this time. 

This brings us to a brief look into the future. Are we 
not standing on the threshold of a new day in industrial 
relations? Today, as never before, there seems to be a 
new interest in setting up organized personnel departments 
to take the place of other activities that seem to be out- 
moded. Many mill managers are realizing the need of 
specialized management for personnel. They have come 
to the conclusion that personnel activities need the same 
kind of specialized attention that is given to other impor- 
tant phases of business administration. 

In the future more attention will have to be given to 
the long range planning of personnel programs. Industry 
must plan its personnel program in a sound manner for 
the vears ahead. Such planning will require thought and 
attention by someone specializing in this field of work. 
This man should be given an important place in the man- 
agement set-up and should be a staff adviser to top man- 
agement. Any firm that fails to recognize this very de- 
cided trend and does not give attention to its personnel 
program will certainly be handicapped in its future pro- 
gram. 

\ real personnel program differs from the old welfare 
activities in that it approaches the human relations prob- 
lem from a different angle. The welfare program, in most 
cases, merely helps people to have some of the things they 
want or need. The modern personnel program tries to 
avoid anything that seems paternalistic and strives to 
establish its program on a more fundamental and con- 
structive basis. 

In establishing a personnel department or program 
some of the things that will get more attention in the 
future are the selection and placement of personnel based 
on job analysis, specification and standardization. Em- 
plovee tests are playing an increasingly important part in 
the employment and placement procedure. In other 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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PROCESSING! 


| 1. Products 


Third, American & Somerset Sis. 


1991-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Groups of processing products for cotton, syn- 
thetic fibers, wool, worsted and silk which, on 
the basis of results being obtained in mills 
throughout the country, can be logically claimed 
to provide better and increased production. The 
box.at the left tells briefly the products available. 


2. Technical Field Service 


Expert counsel from trained technical men, avail- 
able in all industrial areas... men who know mill 
procedures from A to Z...and who can measur- 
ably assist in increasing production, reducing 
processing costs. Again, a free service to the in- 
dustry, available on request. 


Laboratory Pre-Testing 


Complete facilities for checking the results you 
are obtaining from your various processes ... and 
what may be expected. This is a pre-view of 
how you can benefit from using Houghton 
Textile Processing Products. Draves Tests, 
Size Check-up Tests, oxidation tests, deter- 
gency tests, etc. will tell you the facts. Ask 
the Houghton Man to explain this valuable 
service to you. 


DUGHTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gouthern Division office and warehouse 


/ 
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COKE 


High grade gas, by -product and steam coal 
Senne Wi ise County, Va.. on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
Bieninatae coal from \ ise County, Va.. on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


\ laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. 


Wise County, Ve 


from 
..on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


ANTHRACITE 


re 


Kentucky 


GENCO 


Premium and standard 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Cenuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
= ‘wall seam from Raleigh County, W. Va.., 
& O. and Virginian 


llazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
producing districts. 


qualities in the entire 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET . 


Branches — 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 


DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK 
NORFOLK 
PITTSBURGH 
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Examine Watson - Williams 
Improved Rear Tension Eye 
and Rear Slant Tension Eye. 


See the three types of Wat- 
son- Williams Ideal Lock Stud 
which has become an im- 
portant heddle frame feo- 
ture to all weavers. Lint and 
dust ore kept out of these 
studs. 


The Shuttle People 


Welcome You to 


Booths 125 & 126 


You will discover a number of outstand- 
ing shuttle and heddle frame improve- 
ments at the Watson-Williams exhibit 
this year. Be sure to allow yourself time 
to thoroughly examine the complete line 
of fibre and dogwood shuttles, the va- 
rious types of tension eyes, heddle 
frames, heddle frame fasteners and hed- 
dies. You will be cordially welcomed at 
any time. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE SINCE 1830 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


E V. WILSON 
308 Mills Ave. Greenville, S. C. 


MILLBURY. 
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See the new simplified one piece 
guide and catch, one of the most 
talked-of Watson-Williams improve- 
ments, built into silk and rayon shut- 
tles, both fibre and dogwood. This 
guide and catch holds any type of 
silk or rayon spindle. The spacing 
between the catch and the side 
plates eliminates the need for a collar 
or washer. Tubes and bobbins go 
surely and firmly into position as the 
ferrule follows the curve of the side 


plates. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
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Sinews of Strength 
to serve the Industry 


With the strength of a modern giant, these resili- 
ent products by Jacobs well deserve their name 
“Vervbest.” Standardize on them for faster, surer 
production. 


JACOBS CASTEEL DOBBY CORDS . 
Low price for NEW No. 7 (7/32’) Diameter 


Strong steel wire center inserted in cast steel terminal, 
covered by multiple extra staple, heat-resisting braided 
varn—stretchless—oil resistant. 


Terminal cast directly on wire makes integral unit. Ends 
of selected leather easily attached—positive in holding 
power. 


4 ACOBS Reinforced Verybest Check Strap 


Made of imported hairy leather—gives 1214‘) more 
wearing surface—cuts loom shock—saves power. 


Congratulations to Textile Bulletin on 
their 30th Anniversary - best wishes for a 


successful future of service to the Industry. 


E.H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


Established 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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T COLOR SALTS 
AND BASES 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 


28) NAPHTOLS 


Personal News 


|. Fk. Harding has resigned as overseer of spinning and 
winding at the Eastern Mig. Co., Selma, N. C. 


J. C. Swan has accepted a position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding at the Eastern Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C. 


Bb. P. Robinson is now secretary at the newly-organized 
Deep River Mig. Co., Randleman, N. C. 


LD). H. Cauble has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Glen Raven Cotton Mills No. 2, Kinston, N. C. 


Hubert Stubbs is now athletic director for the Bibb 
City, Ga., plants of the Bibb Mig. Co. 


Robert M. Pulley, N. C. State Textile graduate of 
1939. is now night overseer of carding at the China Grove 
(N. C.) Cotton Mall. 


J. L. Adams has resigned as superintendent of. the 
Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., to become plant superintend- 
ent of the Beaumont Mig. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. M. Snoddy has been promoted to overseer spinning, 
in addition to his duties as overseer carding, Marion Mfg. 
Co., Marion, N. C. 


J. C. Hooks has been transferred from Piedmont Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., to superintendent Armstrong Mills, same 
place. 


J}. A. Chasteen, formerly second hand weaving, Marion 
Mig. Co., Marion, N. C., is now overseer weaving, Mon- 
roe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


H. W. Kiser has become associated with the Burlington 
Mills Co., at Gastonia, N. C. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Watts Mill at Laurens. S. C. 


Harry H. Purvis, for many years superintendent of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Ga., has returned from an 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston _ 


M rite or Phone Our Southern Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 
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extended trip to Sao Paulo, Brazil, where he supervised 
the installation of the company’s machinery at a plant 
there. 


Glen Fields, who has been athletic director for the Bibb 
City plants of the Bibb Mfg. Co., has accepted a job with 
the F. B. 1.. Washington, D. C. 


L. J. Tuttle, of High Point, N. C., has accepted the 
position of office manager at the Lexington (N. C.) Silk 
Mills. 


Brown Mahon. sec retary of the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.. has been named as chairman of the industrial! 
committee of the Greenville County Red Cross Roll Call. 


J. P. Bagwell, cloth room overseer at Monaghan plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 
tired. 


has re- 


J. IT. Chalmers has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
Inman Mills, Inman, S$. C., to become overseer of weav- 
ing at Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


J. Marshall Browning has resigned as office manager 
for the Lexington Silk Mills, Lexington, N. C., to engage 
in architecture. 


L. E. Bagwell, Jr., formerly with Avondale Mills, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is now overseer of weaving at the Beaumont 
Mig. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


C. W. Wilbanks, formerly superintendent of the Gayle 
plant of Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., is now su- 
perintendent of Grendel and Panola Mills, Greenwood, 


|]. T. Fry has been transferred to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent and overseer of weaving at the Gran- 
iteville and Hickman plants. of the Graniteville (S. C.) 
(‘o. He was formerly with the company at Augusta, Ga. 


Miss Carrie Ward, who has been assistant overseer of 
the cloth room at the Monaghan plant of the Victor 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., has been promoted to 
the position of overseer, succeeding |. P. Bagwell, retired. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


‘All Types for Textile Finishing 
Rubber Tank Lining ee 


Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 


TELEPHONE 1108 SALISBURY, N. C. 
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STARCH SERVICE 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 
EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


CORN ...WHEAT...POTATO...SWEET POTATO 


SEE US AT THE TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
IN GREENVILLE - BOOTHS 467-468 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BHUWN BUBBING 


Wistributed by 


Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


KNOTTER 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


All Types Colors on | 
Cotton Yarns " 


: PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 
! BELMONT, N. C. 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS’ 


for Rayon 
for Cotton 


So fast you can’t see it work—this 
uncanny device ties such a perfect 
weavers knot it becomes invisible 


when woven into the cloth. 


What this means in reducing sec- 
onds, loom stoppages and perspira- 
tion stains can only be estimated in 


terms of many dollars saved. 


With these advantages of increased 
production and better quality fabrics, 
the Boyce Knotter shows a clear 


profit on investment. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


A. B. CABS INC. 


GASTONIA, N. 


1966 194! 
QUIT TT 
Anniversary 
j 
\ 
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MOTOR RUBBER MOUNT! 
ISOLATORS 


Rueger 


American Individual Drive Unit 


See. our exhibit at the phow or y'rite for further details. 


gy AMERICAN SAFETY TABLES 


American Safety Table Co., Inc. 
Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Pa. 


Arthur Crosley has resigned as general superintendent 
of John Watts Sons, Inc., of Roxboro, N. C., to accept a 


position with an Eastern concern. 


L. M. Calhoun, Clemson textile graduate of 1937, has 
accepted a position with Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp.., 
Newark, N. J. He was formerly with Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C, 


Harry |. Allen, assistant general superintendent of the 
Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, Ga., has resigned to take a posi- 
tion with the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


Walter S. Montgomery, textile executive of Spartan- 
burg, 5. C., has recently been re-elected a member of the 
board of directors of Spartanburg County Fair Associa- 
tion. 


G. M. Taylor, Clemson graduate of 1936, has been pro- 
moted from second hand in spinning at Gossett Mill, An- 
derson, S. C., to overseer of spinning at the plant of the 
same company at Williamston, S. C. 


M.H. Jackson has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing and spinning, Dunn plant, of Armstrong Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., to superintendent Piedmont Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C., of the same company. 


David A. Purcell has recently been promoted from as- 
sistant superintendent to superintendent of the Draper 
Plant of Marshall Field & Co., Draper, N. C. He is a 
vraduate of N. C. State College Textile School. 


Blackie Carter, Furman graduate who has been promi- 
nent in athletic activities of Southern textile mills, has 
joined the sales staff of the W. D. Dodenhoff Co., of 
Greenville, S$. C. Mr. Carter will have headquarters in 
Greenville, and will travel South Carolina. 


Lee Sens has resigned as superintendent of the Glen 
Raven Cotton Mills No. 2, Kinston, N. C., to accept a 
position as senior cotton processing technician at the De- 
partment of Agriculture Regional Research Laboratory at 
New Orleans, La. 


Clarence R, Duncan has resigned as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Melville Mills, Inc., and the Glenn Mfg. 
Co., Lincolnton, N. C., to become Southern representative 
lor the Victor Ring Traveler Co., of Providence, R. I. 
His headquarters will be in Lincolnton. 


Late Addition to Exhibitors at Textile Show 


Announced too late for our regular listing in the first 
section of the book, the Batson Manufacturing Company, 
of Greenville, will exhibit in Booth Number 328-A 
at the Southern Textile Exposition, 


Chatham Mill Workers to be Fingerprinted 
Elkin, N. C.-—All employees of the Chatham Manufac- 


turing Company here are to be fingerprinted soon in a 
precautionary move in connection with national defense. 
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More than 2,100 men and women from President Thur- 
mond Chatham down to the lowest paid employee will 
undergo the routine. The firm has blanket and woolen 
material contracts for the military forces. 


Men from Mars? 


In spite of the ““Men From Mars” appearance of the 


men in the illustration below, they are United States 
Army boys in the 50lst Parachute Battalion now in 
training at Fort Benning, Georgia. As an alibi for in- 
cluding this interesting photo in a textile journal, we 
call your attention to the fact that they are wearing 


rayon and cotton uniforms which have recently been 
adopted by the U.S. Army, made of Crown Tested rayon. 
‘These ‘‘Jump-Suits” are made in one piece from Skin- 
ners ‘tackle twill,” a tough, long-wearing fabric which 
affords landing parachutists added protection. The shiny 
outer surface also reduces the hazard of fouling of the 
parachute shroud lines. 


OBITUARY 
BUFORD HEGGOOD 


Lanett, Ala.—Buford Heggood, 51, assistant overseer 
of carding at the Lanett plant of the West Point Mfg. 
Co., died recently. He had been employed at the mill for 
41 vears. 


T. M. GARDNER 


Savannah, Ga.—-Thomas Morgan Gardner, secretary of 
the Southern Brighton Mills, and nationally known in tex- 
tile circles, died in Atlanta, February 28th. 

Gardner, for many years active in affairs of St. Peters 
Episcopal Church, Rome, had been in poor health for the 
past three years. 


W. E. MAYS, SR. 

Easley, S. C.—William Earle Mays, 72, secretary of 
the Glenwood Cotton Mills, died March 8th at his home. 
He had been in declining health for the past year. 

Mr. Mays also served as secretary of the Pickens Mill, 
at Pickens, S.C. He had been connected with the Glen- 
wood Mill since 1902. 
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The American Group Line Drive 
Also available, American Seaming Tables with 3” thick 
and American Looping Tables with 2° or 3" maple tops. 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLES 


American Safety Table Co., Inc. — 


Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Pa. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of. Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. IL. 


David Clark 
Junius M. Smith 


President and Managing Editor 


Vice-President and Business Manager 


Ellis Royal Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance $1.50 

Other Countries in Postal Union 3.00 

Single Copies - 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Combination Number 


This is a Combination Number of the TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, one section being devoted to our 
Thirtieth Anniversary and reviews of progress in 
textile manufacturing during the past thirty 
vears, and the other to the coming Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition at Greenville, S. C. 

The articles dealing with progress, during the 
period of our existence, are exceptionally good 
and are well worth reading, as very few men 
have realized the number of changes which have 
been made in processes and how many new ma- 
chines have been invented and developed. 

In the Southern Textile Exposition Section we 
have, as has been our custom, given descriptions 
of the machinery and equipment to be displayed 
in the exhibition booths and thereby made it 
possible for prospective visitors to make note of 
those things which it is most important for them 
to see. 

In one section of the Combination Number, 
we describe the developments of the past thirty 
years and in another we call attention to current 
developments, which will be exhibited at Green- 
ville. 

On this page we are, also, taking the liberty of 
describing the incidents, which led to the launch- 
ing of the TExTILE BULLETIN, and of offering 
thanks to those who gave us such timely and 
valuable assistance. 
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Thirty Years 


Thirty years is really a long time, but only the 
date line of our first issue, March 2, 1911, makes 
us realize that it was so long ago. 

In June, 1908, we became editor of a textile 
journal which was then published in Charlotte 
and entered into a contract through which we 
were to pay, each month, half of a very meager 
salary for the purchase of stock in the publishing 
company and were eventually to become half 
owner. 

Although the publication began to prosper, 
disagreements arose and, in December, 1910, we 
found it advisable to sever our connection and to 
accept a small cash settlement for the interest 
which had been acquired. 

It has been often said that small incidents can 
completely change the course of a man’s life and 
it was certainly so in our case, because on ‘the 
late afternoon of Christmas Eve, we were stand- 
ing on the sidewalk curb near the ground floor 
door of the Independence Trust Co. Building, 
paving no attention to the snow which was fall- 
ing but trying to make an important decision. 

In one pocket was all the wealth we possessed, 
which was a few hundred dollars salvaged from 
our former connection, and in another was a tele- 
gram offering us a lucrative position in engineer- 
ing work in Brazil. The offer had come through 
Cornell University, from which we had, a few 
years earlier, graduated with an M.E. degree. 

We could see nothing to do but accept the of- 
fer but we did not wish to leave North Carolina, 
or the textile industry or textile journalism and 
were trying to reach a definite decision. 

As we stood and nondered, an elevator de- 
scended and Fred H. White, then Southern agent 
for the Stafford Co., emerged from the door and 
seeing us, asked what we were going to do. 

Upon being told of the Brazil offer, Mr. White 
said, ““‘Why do you not start a journal of your 
own? If you do I will guarantee you the adver- 
tising of the Stafford Co.” 

From the Independence Building, we wander- 
ed to the Southern Manufacturers’ Club and 
found there John L. Dabbs, who was at that 
time Southern representative of A. Klipstein & 
(o., and he also said, ““‘Why don’t you start a 
journal of your own? I will see that you get the 
advertising of my company.” 

We were much encouraged, but there was still 
the problem of lack of capital. On the day after 
(Christmas, purely bv accident, we met upon the 
street the representative of the Antietan Paper 
(o,. of Balttmore. Md.. with whom we had done 
business while with the other journal, and the 
representative, being told of the above sugges- 
tion, offered a line of credit of considerable size. 
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« NYLON SIZING AND CONING MACHINES 


MODEL 102 HIGH SPEED CONE AND TUBE WINDER 


The Model 86 sizing machine 

can be converted to a cone 

winder if desired. It is equip- 
| ped with ball bearing spin- 
| dies. level winding devices 
| and other improved attach- 
ments. 


The Model 102 at this Ex- 


position will be equipped 


with cone and tube spindles 
of various types. Special fea- 
tures will be the emulsion or 


moistening equipment for 
[he Model 75C is designed jury 


for winding Nylon, Silk, 
Rayon, and other yarns on 
Pineapple or Regular Foster 
Cones. 


softening dyed and bleached 
yarns, and short traverse 


cheese packages. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 1314 JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SEE THEM AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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The chance to see new developments in machinery, accessories, and supplies on 
this biennial occasion should not be neglected by any mill man; neither should 
the opportunity to investigate older products which he may never have used. But 


over and above these is another opportunity which offers greater benefits to buyer 


and seller alike. 


The Greenville Show permits manufacturers and mill men to meet in a relaxed 
mood, to get to know each other as individuals, and to rediscover the fact that only 


by a policy of live and let live can the industry as a whole prosper. 


That, briefly, is the way we feel about it, and we hope you'll give us a chance to 
prove it by paying us a visit at BOOTH 120. 
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PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING ... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
> ) Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO 
"ht, 4 FACTORIES REPAIR SHOPS DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
; : FALL RIVER FALL RIVER. PHILADELPHIA FALL RIVER WORCESTER 
> ‘7 | WORCESTER CHARLOTTE. GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA. CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS GREENVILLE. ATLANTA. DALLAS 
=a SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: «© TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
_ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES Cord Clothing lor C offon Wool Worsted Silk and Asbestos Cards and lor all Types of Napping 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing ond Card lothing for Special Purposes * Lickermn Wie and Garnet Wire Sole Distributors 
ror Plott s Metallic Wire lLickerms and lop Flots Reclott ed 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 
AT THE GREENVILLE SHOW THAT 


A-P.T- TUBES improve 
QUALITY AND REDUCE UPKEEP 


P. S. THEY’LL BE RUNNING ON SACO-LOWELL 
BETTER DRAFT, HIGH SPEED FRAMES, BOOTH 225, 
SECTIONS. C, D, E 


1. Note that perfect balance (we build the tube around the 
hole) and spindle tip suspension help to eliminate spindle 
wear and spindle vibration with resultant wear on bearings. 


2. That they are highly resistant to splitting, splintering, chip- 
ping, and distortion (even in high, humid temperatures). 


3. That they combine light weight with strength and resiliency. 


That their smooth, hard surface and well rounded corruga- 
tions permit free but controlled delivery. 


5. That they reduce ultimate as well as first cost. 


A. P. T. tubes were developed for and with modern high speed 
cotton spinning. Specify them for YOUR modernization pro- 


1. Empty sleeve spindle. 


2. A. P. T. your carrier on spindle. 


3. Full tube of yorn. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


INCL. SHAMBOW SHUTTLE DIV. 


Southern Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
North Atlantic Rep.: Earl D. Melot, 322 North 15th St., Allentown, Pa. 
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SENSATIONAL, NEW 
PIGMENT PRINTING BASE 


TO MAKE BOW AT GREENVILLE SHOW 


3 AHCOPRINT, just released by AHCO Laboratories, is destined to revolutionize pigment printing 
BECAUSE — 


lt is easy to use. Just mix with water. No emulsifying machinery necessary No baking or washing 
1 after printing. No stickiness. Rolls can be easily cleaned with water 


lt can be used with ANY Dupont, General Dyestuff, or Calco pigments. Merely squeeze pigment 
through cloth directly into paste. 


It gives a SOFT handle to fabrics. No stiffness. me 


Akcoprint pastes may be kept for long periods. They do not putrify, or sour in storage. 


They are also very stable; will not break down on rolls. Therefore ideal for long, continuous runs. 


& WwW 


No grit and no damage to metal rolls or parts. No action on rubber. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Ahcoprint pastes will reproduce fine lines and give all the sharpness of detail characteristic of pigment printing. They 
also have excellent fastness to light, washing, and crocking. 


Samples of AHCOPRINT printing will be on display in our booth 464 (Annex) at the Greenville Show Don't fail to see 
them Or if you want further information before that time, write us NOW 


PROVIDENCE, RI 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE « GREENVILLE COLUMBUS 
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On January 10th, 1911, we published a speci- 
men edition of the proposed Southern Textile 
Bulletin and left for New England to see pros- 
pective advertisers. 

With the advertising contracts we secured and 
the line of credit extended by the Antietam Pa- 
per Co., the first issue was published on March 
2nd, 1911, and we have now reached our ‘“‘Thir- 
tieth Anniversary. ”’ 

The editor of this publication often wonders, 
where he would be today and what he would be 
doing, if Fred H. White had not worked late on 
Christmas Eve, 1910, or if John Dabbs had not 
decided to visit the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Club before going home. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that that 
was only the beginning and that our ability to 
stay in business has been due to the encourage- 
ment and the very fine support which has been 
given us by the men in the textile industry of the 
South and in the machinery and mi.l equipment 
business in the North. 

Many of those who gave us the greatest sup- 
port, when support meant much to us, have long 
since passed over the hill, but we stl! cherish 
memories of the things they did for us. 

From the beginn.ng we had the idea that a 
textile journal could not justify its existence un- 
less it rendered service to the industry, and 
throughout the thirty vears we have attempted 
to render service. 

We have fought many battles for the industry 
and in some cases, such as the fight against Fed- 
eral legislation on child labor, personally handled 
the fight. 

We have never believed in child labor and in 
one of our early issues will be found an editorial 
advocating a 14-year minimum age for North 
Carolina, but we were opposed and still are op- 
posed to allowing the Federal government to 
take over functions which, under the Constitu- 
tion, had been reserved to the sovereign States. 

We saw the need of education for the men in 
the mills.and organized the Southern Textile As- 
soc.ation, which has been a great force in the de- 
velopment of our industry, and has been a great 
aid to ambitious young men who wished to ac- 
quire knowledge as a means of advancement 

We are conservative when we say that we be- 
lieve that information developed in its Division 
Meetings have meant more than a million dol- 
lars to Southern mills. 

We hope to be able to serve the textile indus- 
try of the South for still more.years, but, as we 
look back upon the thirty years which have 
passed, we have a deep sense of obligation to 
those whose support has made our existence pos- 
sible. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 


When the devil was sick. the devil a monk 
would be. 
When the devil was well. a devil was he. 


We may not have the words of the old rhyme 
exactly correct but the meaning is there. 

When the textile industry was sick its mem- 
bers, from president to section man and loom 
fixer and even the operators of machines, flocked 
to each Southern Textile Exposition for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information about machinery 
and equipment which would reduce the costs of 
production and improve the quality of goods or 


yarns. 


The textile industry is now prosperous and it 
may. be that some have lost their interest in re- 
ducing costs or improving quality and may be 
inclined to stay at home during the coming 
Southern Textile Exposition. 

There may also be some mill presidents and 
treasurers who, because they have goods to pro- 
duce, may discourage or even forbid their super- 
intendents, overseers and men in lower positions 
to take enough time off to attend the Exposition. 

We hope that none of the above mentioned 
situations will develop because there never was a 
time when it was as important to modernize to 
the last degree, and the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition will display the latest improvements. 

Read again the last line of the rhyme and take 
heed. 


Seamless Wage Survey 


When President Roosevelt was advocating a 
wage and hour law, he repeatedly asserted that 
the only purpose was to put ‘“‘a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours.”’ 

Those statements attracted the support of 
many who knew that, in every industry, there 
were some who paid exceptionally low wages and 
worked their employees for exceptionally long 
hours. They gave support to the measure for the 
sole purpose of forcing a few manufacturers, 
who had been taking unfair advantage of their 
employees, to pay reasonable wages and to re- 
frain from requiring their employees to work ex- 
cessively long hours. 

A floor has been put under wages and a ceiling 
has been put over hours or, in other words, the 
purpose which was definitely announced as the 
sole purpose of the act, has been accomplished 
but, within a period of a few months, we find agi- 
tation for doing more than was stated and for 
using political power to fix a new scale of wages. 
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Mill News 


GLascow, Va.—The Blueridge Co., Inc.. will use its 
new one-story addition for a warehouse. The equipment 


and construction will cost about $80.000. 


ATHENS, GA.—The Athens Cotton Mills 


one-story addition to be used for warehouse purposes. 


will add a 
The addition and equipment will represent a cost of more 
than $125,000. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Caromount Mills. Inc.. is add- 
ing an addition to be used for a dyeing and finishing 
department, at an estimated cost of more than $400,000, 
with equipment. 


DRAPER, N. C.—Work is going forward rapidly here 
on the construction of a dye plant lor Marshall Field 
& Co. The building will measure 50 feet by 100 feet, and 
will represent a cost of approximately $58,000. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 
erected here by Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. An addition 
to the present plant is to be built, 70x30 feet. of metal 
on wood about $3,500. The 
second building will be of metal on a concrete foundation, 


Two new buildings are to be 


construction. this to cost 
60x160 feet, and will be an entirely separate structure. 
This building will cost about $11.000. 


Dattas, N. C.—It became known here that Jerry 
Walker, Gastonia business man and head of the Walker 
Engineering Company, has purchased the entire property 
of the original Monarch Mill at Dallas. The property 
consists of the large mill building, several warehouses and 
smaller buildings. 


LyMAN, S. C.—Fiity-six new Whitin model F-2 filling 
spinning frames have been purchased by the Pacific Mills 
for the Lyman unit. 

These frames are of 252 spindles each, three-inch 
gauge, | //16-inch ring with 7-inch traverse . They are 
equipped with steel ring rails, ball bearing clutch-type 
spindles. Fafnir ball bearings for cylinder arbors, and 
ball bearing tape tension pulleys. They are provided with 
the Whitin long draft system. 

These. new frames will replace old band-drive machines 
which were equipped with an early type of long draft 
arrangement. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—Expansion of the power plants of 
Union Bleachery and Renfrew Bleachery near Travelers 
Rest, is now under way, it is learned from J. E. Sirrine 
& Company, engineers. 

four contracts have been awarded for the expansion 


program at Union Bleachery. The orders were for one 
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S00 horsepower boiler to Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Atlanta; multiple retort stoker to American Kngineering 
Company, Philadelphia; boiler bricksetting to Fisher- 
Halliday Company, Atlanta, and two smoke stacks with 
built-in induced draft fans to Prat-Daniel Company, East 
Port Chester, Conn. One of the stacks is for an existing 
500 horsepower boiler. 

The power plant extension is part of the continuing 
modernization program developed for Union Bleachery 
by the engineers. 

The Sirrine Company awarded contracts for Brandon 
Corporation for the power plant extension at Renfrew 
Bleachery. Orders were for a 400 horsepower boiler, 
stoker and bricksetting to Combustion Kngineering com- 
pany, New York; automatic coal-handling equipment to 
Link-Belt Company, Atlanta: concrete stove silo to Neff 
& Fry Company, Camden, O., and automatic coal scale 
to Richardson Scale Company, Atlanta. 

Brandon Corporation also has plants in Greenville and 
W oodruff, 


ELpoRADO, TExaAs—A new industry for Texas is the 
West Texas Woolen Mills in Eldorado. The new factory, 
which is equipped to process 750,000 pounds of raw wool, 
clean basis, began operations last November. 

Raw wool, scoured by the Cen-Tex Wool & Mohair 
Company of San Marcos, is processed into blankets. suit- 
ings, neckties; yarns, batting, and similar materials. 

The plant is the enterprise of J. M. Christian. textile 
engineering .graduate of Texas Technological College at 
Lubbock, and his father, J. B. Christian. president of the 
First National Bank of Eldorado. 


Rock Hitt, S$. C-—The Aragon Cotton Mills will soon 
award the contract for the construction of an addition 
to the plant. This will be the second addition to be con- 
structed within the past two year. 

The new building will measure approximately 60 feet 
mill on the 
eastern end of the present structure. The annex will con- 


in length and will be an extension to the 


tain three stories with a basement. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers. 
inc., is establishing a mill for the production of plain 
weave and jacquard upholstery fabrics at Elberton. 
The empty of machinery, formerly 
housed the Seaboard Silk Mills, a subsidiary of Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills. Negotiations for the purchase of the 


ELBERTON. GA. 


building. now 


property are understood to be nearing completion. 

The new owner will install 48 jacquard looms at once 
and plans eventually to have an equipment of 150. The 
product will be for Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
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Many drying machines are in oper- 
ation today that might better be 


scrapped. They do not dry uni- 


formly or speedily...are shut down 


too frequently for repairs...are not 
adequate to the needs of the mill 
... require too much space for their 
capacity...use too much steam and 
power...are often dirty and hard 


to clean. 


Today’s Proctor Dryers overcome 


and eliminate all the shortcomings 


of these old dryers and make possi- 


ble really important savings. 


47) 


. that MEVE? bottlenechs. 
>, 
5%) 
Speedy, Compact Dryer for Cotton and Wool Raw Stock, . 
Rayon Staple Fibre, Linters, Acetates, etc 
Skein Yarn Dryer with Traveling Skein Protector. High 
Capacity, Perfectly Uniform Drying at Low Cost. 
‘ 
| = 
| 
Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn. Assures Uniformly Per- = = 
fect Drying. Is Speedy, Compact and Very Economical 
Pn nt . Super-Speed Tenter Dryer. High Capacity for All Weaves 
Weights and Widths of Cloth. Economically Operated 
7 
\ | 
Roller Type Oryer with individual Meter-Driven 
é Rolis. is Proving tdeal for Dyed Fabrics of All Kinds 
Squeeze Rolls that Supply an Efficient, Continuous 
Method for the Preparation of Dyed Stock for Drying 
OFQS 


RHopuiss. N. © The weave room of Plant No. 1 of 
Rhodhiss Mig. Co 


lights. Painting has been completed in both Nos. 1 and 2 
Piants. 


has been equipped with fluorescent 


Rock Hiri, 
plush mill, to engage in the manufacture of pile fabrics 


Within approximately two weeks, a 


such as are used in bath mats, will be put into operation 
here. This new mill has been opened here by Joseph P 
Eerkes and is housed in the mill building which formerly 
housed the Victoria Cotton Mills. 

Ly XINGTON, N. ¢ Barger Bros., Mooresville contrac 
tors, have begun construction of an addition to the Lex- 
ington Silk Mill, a unit of the Burlington Mills Corp., of 
Greensboro, which, it is said, will almost double the pres- 
ent floor space of the plant. 

The cost of the building and equipment to be installed 
were not made public by officials of the Burlington Mills 
Corp. 


SELMA, ALA \nnouncement has been made that the 
California Cotton Mills Co., which operates units here, at 
\Ja.. and Oakland, Calif.. 
contract for the construction of 


Uniontown, has awarded the 
a warehouse addition at 
the Oakland unit which will represent a cost of approxi- 
The Alabama mills are 


mately $50,000. units of the one 


at Oakland. 


CENTRAL FALLS. N. C.—K. B 
of the Central Falls Mfg. Co.. 
here. 


Boydell, plant manager 
weavers of rayon fabrics 
announces the company has awarded a contract for 
construction of a two-story addition with a total of about 
The first floor will be 
used as a warehouse for yarns and cloth, while the second 


> 


£0,000 square feet of floor space 
oor will be a cloth room. 


Mandeville 
bui'ding. 


Mills has 


feet two stories. 


( ARROLLTON. GA under con- 


The 


building is to be used for shipping and yarn storage. It is 


struction a new 50x 100 


of typical cotton mill construction, brick walls. steel I- 


beams, doors. The plans and 


specificaticns were prepared by Richard C 


steel window sashes and 
Shaw, plant 
engineer for the company, who will supervise the con- 
struction, Present plans are for completion of the build- 


ing by April Ist. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C 
textile plant not in operation at present 1s expected to be 


(“eveland County's only 


opened under new management within the next few 
months. 

Charles S. Williams, of this city, and a silent partner 
have purchased the Mountain View Mill property, which 
is located a short distance off the Gastonia Highway, 


about four miles from Kings Mountain. it is reported. 
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Mill News 


Accord.ng to plans now beinz completed, machinery 
lor the manufacture of fine combed yarns will be installed 
immed ately at the mill, which has not opeated for the 
past two years. 

The name of the mill wi'l be changed to the Frieda 
Mig. C 


under way around June Ist. 


and actual operations are scheduled to get 
\pproximately twenty-two 
operatives will be required. to operate on each shift. 


stuBBs, N. C.——-The Buffalo Mill has been purchased 
trom I. O. Blumenthal, of Charlotte, N. C., by R. J. 
Woods. 

The purchase includes the mill, 122 land, a 
at a cost of $25,000. The 


acres of 
store building and 27 dwellings. 
new owner has been operating the mill on lease. 

The mill which now has 72 employees and makes coarse 
cotton yarns. It has 3,100 spindles 

Mr. Woods said there would be no change in the oper- 
ating personnel or policies. Mr. Woods also operates the 
Paterson Mill at Paterson in connection with the Buffalo 
Mill. He leases the Paterson business. 

Ruopuiss, N. C.—The Park Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, 
1O H.P. Push Button 
Type Freight Elevator in the Rhodhiss Mfg. Co., Plant 


No. I, 


is installing one 550-volt 


GENEVA, ALA.-Bama Cotton Mills. purchased in 1934 
by D. H. Morris, Jr., and Joel E. Johnson, has been in- 
creased during the seven-year period from 106 to 380 
looms, from 6,300 spind’es to 13,000, from approximately 
100 workers to 450, and the warehouse space has been 
doubled. 

The card room has lately been modernized, and modern 
equipment placed in the spinning and winding rooms. 
City, TENN 
scheduled to be completed on the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Gloria Rayon Mill, a unit of the Burlington 
Mills Corp. The addition is estimated to provide 10,000 


JOHNSON Karly this month work is 


additional square feet of floor space. There will be offices. 
dressing rooms, storage space and space for rearranging 
machinery in the new building. 


Marion, N. C.-The Clinchfield Mfg. Co. is just com- 
pleting painting the interior of the entire two plants. As 
soon as the weather permits, work will begin on painting 
the exterior of the two plants. This work involves an ex- 
penditure of approximately $15,000 when work is com 
pleted, 700 gallons of one-coat white beinz used. A barn, 
lormerly used for horses and mules (in horse and bugey 
days), has been renovated into a community house and 
This building 
library, a large reading and lounging room, kitchen with 


Boy Scout headquarters. consists of a 


electrive stove and nice lavoratories. 
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STAMINA 


QUALITIES YOU 
NEED IN MAKING 
TEXTILES! 


Precision-made U S products 
offer speed, staying power, sure 
response in production. U S is the 
only concern making a complete 
line of products for the spinning 
and weaving of all fibers. 


Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


WHAT 
THE BLOOMIN’ ELL 
AND WHY 


They are adding an I.LL at the 
Greenville Show .. . for Parks- 
Cramer Company. 

The Southern Textile Exposition 
started with a main building. Later 
came an annex. Now an ELL. 

For our purposes, spaces under 
the main top in the 


annex are too restricted. 


. Air Conditioning the whole building 


is out of the question, 
So 


In the coming textile show at 
Greenville, March 31 to April 5, you 
will find us In an ell, attached to, 
and entered from our booth in the 
annex. Among other things, a real 
Airchanger system will be in full 
operation ... just as it would operate 


in your mill. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N.C. 


ISOMETRIC OF PARKS EXHIBIT 


| 
fy 
POWER 
and 
/ \ 
& 
BOBBIN & al 
SHUTTLE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. ee 
: CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. ee 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 2 


Fire at Asbestos Company 


Charlotte, N.C 
caused a fire in an outside building of the Southern As- 
bestos Company plant here March 1 2th. 

Mrs. 
the drying machine at the time of the explosion but was 


\ minor explosion in a drying oven 


Frony Crump, of Indian Trail, was at work on 


not seriously injured. Sveeral other workers were in the 
small building but none was hurt. 
Firemen quickly controlled the blaze. 


New Lug Strap Support 
Wingo Herron, of Augusta, Ga., is the inventor of a lug 
strap support, intended to make adjustments of. the lug 
strap exact and permanent. The support, which is made 
of high grade steel, clamps both ends of the strap to the 
picker stick, preventing excessive wear to both. 
Herron lug strap supports are already in usé in a num- 
ber of well known Southern mills. The device is covered 
by Patent No. 2,140,675. 


Roger W. Cutler Awarded Temple Roll Patent 


On March 4, 1941, a patent was issued to Roger W 
(‘utler, of Boston, Mass., covering improvements in tem- 
ple roll manufacture (U.S. Patent No. 2,233,995). 

The temple roll covered by the patent has been mer- 
chandized and sold for the past vear by Roger W. Cutler 
as “‘Everwear Temple Rolls.” The Everwear roll as cov- 
ered by this patent is said to have unusual durability, ts 
immune to the action of various chemicals and oils, and 
The roll ts 


manufactured from one of the newer type thermoplasti 


it has a gentle but firm grip on the fabric. 
materials, developed during the past few years. 

The patent consists of eight claims, of which the fol- 
No. 7 
“A temple roll comprising an elastic body. the surface 
thermo- 


lowing claim is typical: 

structure of which consists of a tough resilient 
plastic material selected from the family of compounds 
consisting of synthetic rubbers and polymerized vinyl- 
halides, ribbed spirally and inert to both oil and acetic 
acid, said body including in its composition a sufficient 
proportion of short fiber distributed therethrough so that 
a multiplicity of said fibers project from the surface ol 
said body, aid fibers being held in place solely by said 
thermo-plastic material, 


1940 Rayon Consumption for Broad Goods 
18% Above 1939 


Two hundred and fifty-six million pounds of rayon hila- 
ment varn (18°; more than in 1939) were consumed dur 
ing 1940 in the weaving of broad goods by a large group 
of substantial mills which recently reported data to the 
to the Nationa! 
of the total 
for broad woven 


National Federation of Textiles, Inc., or 
This was 87°, 
1940, 
13" 
by a large number of relatively small mills trom which 


Rayon Weavers Association. 
shipments by yarn producers, in 
goods DUPpoOses. The remainder of is accounted -for 
reports were not received and by the fact, of course, that 
not all of the yarn shipped in 1940 was actually consumed 
within that year. 

Staple fiber consumption reported by the same mills 
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was 32 million pounds in 1940, 6 million pounds less than 


in 1939. The 1940 figure is about 32°) of the total quan- 
tity (99 million pounds) of staple fiber made available in 
1940 through domestic production and imports combined 

In 1940, 


viscose and cuprammonium accounted fo 
. of the total consumed; acetate, 42%. In 1939, the 
respec tive proportions were 64% and 36%. 

Northern mills used 55‘) of the total consumption of 
hlament yarn reported in both 1940 and 1939: 
mills 45%. As to staple fiber, Northern mills reported 
26°; of the total consumption in 1940 and 29% in 1939: 
southern mills 74° and 71% for 1940 and 1939, respec- 


tively. 


Southern 


Howard Bros. Moves Into Modern New Home 


Pictured below is the handsome new home of Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co.,. in Gastonia. N. C. The building. which 
was just recently completed and occupied, is of brick and 


steel mill construction and is modern in every respect. It 
is located at 219-223 South 
Linwood street, just off the 
as Route 
to be 
square 


“textile highway 
29 has known. 
The leet of 
floor space affords approxi- 


Come 
8,000 


mately three times as much 
room as was available in the 
former Gastonia home of 
this concern. 

The 


the most up-to-date machin- 


equipment includes 
ery tor recovering top flats 
licker-ins. 
The plant will stock cylinder 
and doffer fillets, 
emery, and burnisher fillets, 
stripper sheets, and will maintain a complete service for 
mills in this section, 


and re-winding 


Car! M. Moore 


stripper, 


Carl M. Moore, successor to the late E. M. Terry berry, 
who handled the sales of “‘Tuffer’ products in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia for many years, has been in charge of 
Mr. 
Moore, who is widely known throughout this territory, 
works under the direct supervision of the company’s 
Southern agent, Guy L. Melchor, whose headquarters are 
in Atlanta. 


the Gastonia branch since it was first established. 
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FOLLOW THE EMMONS 


CURVE CONFIDENCE 


Note the ever increasing number of mills buying 
Emmons Certified Steel Heddles! Consider the reason: 
consistently good performance, based upon rigid quality 
contro! in manufacture. 

From choice of metal to the extra operations which 
streamline the heddle eye, Emmons inspectors watch 


every step, giving a final examination before attaching 
the “Inspected and Approved” seal. Then a famous 
outside Testing Laboratory, buys samples in the open 
market and tests them for durability, corrosion-resist- 
ance, and smoothness of eye. Here's a basis for buying 
that you, too, can rely on! 


| 


L | 


Emmons product. 


The increasing number of mills 
using Emmons Certified Steel Hed- 
dles since 1934 creates the ever- i939 


rising curve of confidence”’ in this 


1938 


in 
ev) 
s\\ 
a\ M 


act\* 


ing stat \ 
e grocke* 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 


This Inspected and Approved Seal builds confi- 
dence for a/] Emmons products, including 
“Multiple Air Space”’ Reeds 
“Chafeless Cord” Cotton Harness 
Heddle Frames. 
Get the most from your loom harness yr | C9 / 
equipment! This free booklet is filled /@@ @ / 
with money-saving hints for your / & 


mill, Write for it today! 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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Cotton Research Laboratory Burns 


New Orleans, La.--Guards were stationed about the 
$1,500,000 Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
heavily damaged by fire March Ist, while agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation sought to determine the 
cause of the blaze. 

The FBI was summoned in the investigation by a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture after it had 
been discovered that two tires of the watchman’s automo- 
bile had been deflated, apparently before the blaze burst 
out in the roof of the huge four-story building. 

Louis Latour, 23, the watchman, could offer no expla- 
nation for the tire deflations and told investigators he 
would not have needed the car to turn in an alarm be- 
cause he phoned for help as soon as he saw smoke issuing 
from the roof. 

Construction of the building was started in December, 
1939, under Congressional appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was scheduled to be completed 
March 15th, It is one of four research laboratories de- 
signed to discover new scientific and chemical uses for 
cotton and other farm crop surpluses. 


Bomb Shields Of Cotton Proposed 


(‘otton instead of reinforced concrete for air raid shel- 
ters Is proposed. 

kK. C. Wallace, New York engineer, who conceived the 
idea, told members of Congress that seven-foot thickness 
of cotton would resist the penetration of a 6,000-pound 
bomb falling from 30,000 feet, whereas a 2,000-pound 
bomb falling 15,000 feet would penetrate six feet of re- 
inforced concrete. The cotton can be fireproofed, it was 
said, so that incendiary bombs would have little effect. 

Mr. Wallace's idea stirred enthusiastic interest among 
members of Congress from the cotton producing States. 


Representative Frank W. Boykin ¢D.), of Alabama, 
explained it in a letter to members, and said he hoped to 
get a joint demonstration by the Army and Navy with the 
\ir Corps dropping the bombs. 

Mr Bovkin said the use of cotton for all-purpose shel- 
ters would absorb large quantities of surplus cotton. 

Plans of the designers call for spans of 200 feet or 
more with clear ceiling and insulated sheet steel sidewalls. 
The roof would be made of seven-foot thick baled cotton 
tied in place by heavy steel wire netting. 


Consumption of Lubricating Oils High 


Reflecting the current high rate of industrial produc- 
tion, domestic demand for lubricating oils is now running 
at or above the best levels reached during the early part 
of 1937, it is learned. 

While the rate of improvement in the statistical posi- 
tion of lubricating oils during the past few months has 
been retarded by the sharp curtailment in exports since 
last summer, domestic consumption is now expanding so 
rapidly that, despite an increase in production, the recent 
rise In inventories has been stopped. 


Heath Donates Cloth To “Bundles for Britain” 


Chester, S. C.—A large amount of blanket material has 
been donated by Gilbert B. Heath, of Chester, president 
of the Manetta Mills, operating plants at Lando, eastern 
Chester county, and Monroe, N. C., to the Chester unit 
of Bundles for Britain with which the organization will 
make a number of blankets to be sent to children of Brit- 
ain. Mr. Heath had the material cut at the mills in the 
right lengths so that the local organization could hem 
them according to directions, after which they will be sent 
to New York and on to Britain. 


F.C. TODD, INc. 


TEXTILE 
SERVICE 


PICKER APRONS 


APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


” 
> 


WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 
MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS, 
BOTH NEW AND REWORKED. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
ALL MAKE APRONS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 
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Joanna Textile Mills Company 
Goldville, S. C. 
Happy Wirthday lo 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and 
Congratulations to 
DAVE CLARK 
Manufacturers of 
QUALITY WINDOW SHADE CLOTHS 
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The Development and Growth of the American 
Dyestuff Industry 


) 
if tran / 


meodiates, many other achievements of prime importance 


the 
production 


were brought about. Research has found uses for 


commercial 
lhe held ot coal tar prod 
iking 


products resulting from 


many 
Waste material was utilized 
ucts has bi 


cxamples are the 


dened to an unheard extent 
ssful 


n°ooprene chloroprene rubbet 


Pont of 


the synthetic product which 


Ssuce production by Du 


is tinding diversified uses in industry, replacing natural 


rubber in many ways, synthetic camphor, rubber acceler 


devel: 


inti kno k 


ators. antioxidants. tetraethv! 


lead Huid 


lor Ethyl gasoline, perfume bases, pharmaceutical chemi- 


photographie 


which is a basic ingredient in the 


cals and others. Almost all of these are derived. by means 


trom coal tar 


iri ymmpounds 


the 


has become 


us chemical processes, 


he production of phthalic anhydrids, originally 
process which made syntheti Indigo possible 
a major industry because phthalic anhydride plastics are 
versatile of materials 

In addition, to assist the 
them most effectively, a 
lhese 


penetrating and levelling agents 


among the most 
users of dyestufis in applying 
range oft textile assistants 


has been developed include wetting and dispers- 


ing agents. mercerizing 


many others, some of which 


as the 


assistants. detergents and 


are made trom the same intermediates es with 


which they are used 


In. 1939 producers of synthetic organic chemicals es- 
the 
search in the dvestuff industry covers, very broadly, three 


he 


tirely new dves. the improvement of 


eross cost of research at 3814.077.000. Re- 


timated 


distinct problems creation and development of en- 


| the properties, physi- 


cal characteristics, etc., of existing products and the study 


of newer and more simplited application methods. 


Through research, man 


are added to the range each year. A little over a year 
ago the Du Pont Company placed eight new dyestufis on 


new and improved products 


the market as a result of Jackson Laboratory research 


rtreated direct 
the 


into extensive 


lechnically known as formaldehyde aft 


filled a 


found them of value and they are 


colors, they very definite need. trade has 


coming 
use. But betore these dves could be commercially adopt 


ed, three years of intensive research were required and 


over 4,000 samples submitted for testing. In connection 
with the development of new colors, it is frequently ne 
well And 
vital. A 


continuation | the speed) trend toward aA vreatel 


intermediates as 
hut 


cssary to manufacture new 


that readily explains why research is costl\ 
duction of the higher quality dves, especially vats and 


azoics was evident in 1939 and research also resulted in 


the development of a number of new dves 


Technical Service 


hen syntheti dyes heo wn ti) replas tne dye 
stutls which had been in use for theusa of years. il 
was necessary tor the manutacturer to sh the dver h 
to modity his methods in order to get results with these 
new materials his necessit the b Or the 

service which the dvestuff manutacturer has continued 

“ive In no otner mstance qoes the manutacturet expend 


the same effort to insure that the consumer obtains the 
detailed information which will ena! 


istactory results. 


Looking Back 


[wenty-three years ago when a study was made of the 
\merican industry, a 
made to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House 


here 


embryoni dyestufis 


In part, it st ited is no in 


he growth ol 


of Representatives 


superable obstacle to t this industrv in the 


sound economic basis The essential 


United States on a 
raw materials are 
(‘oal tar, 
cally unlimited quantities at a low cost 
[his does not 


as available as in any other countm 


the basic material, can be supplied in practi 


There is, how 


ever. an urgent need for chemists mean 


that in training and ability American chemists are in 


SEE ITT IN ACTION! 
model loom running at the excessive speed of 190 picks 


A SEEING IS BELIEVING 
LAKLK- MASTER 


DEMONSTRATION 


The “Check-Master” working ona K 


per minute—checking with absolute precision—completely 
eliminating the check strap and its attendant problems... 
See this demonstration at our plant. where visitors to 
the Greenville Textile Show will be cordially welcomed. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MASTER” 
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AVONDALE DENIMS 


MADE IN ALABAMA 


\ 


| 


by 
AVONDALE MILLS 


FABRICS 


Denims 

Work Garment and Play 
Suit Fabrics 

Tickings 

Slack Suitings 

Dress Goods 

Blankets 

Slip Cover and Drapery 
Fabrics 

Curtain Cloths 

Wide Sateens and Broken 


Twills for Coating Trade HOWN at a Slasher, which 


Sheetings 
Chambrays prepares the warp yarn for 
Selling Agents for Fabrics weaving, is Joe Brazier. Like 


SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 


his fellow workers, Joe knows 


YARNS his job and does it well...never 
Double-Carded for failing to contribute his share 
Knitting Trade 
Warp Specialties to the quality character that 
Single and Pled 
Natural and Colored distinguishes Avondale denims. 
Cones 
Tubes His son Wallace, aged 13, is seen 
Skeins 
Warps at the Avondale Recreation Club. 


4is to 40/s Double-Carded 
Both he and his dad are wearing 
Selling Ayents jor Yarns 


Neath overalls of Avondale denims. 


CURRIER & CO., Inc. 
eiphia 
Reading. Pa GENUINE 
Middla Weal seat e 
FABRIC 
W. C. NAPIER, JR. 
| SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK* Produce: “ se 
& : The function of industry is t take certain — 
Ww. CREWS things that gr w on the surface of the eart? 
are burved beneath the surface, and nvert ities re ¢eiping 
therm into sizes, shapes and lors that the put COTTO N expand the market 
DARDEN HAMPTON he wants; and to do that at the lowest poss: bic ( 
st, without eny exploitation al ng the ite for overalis 


AVONDALE MILLS of ALABAMA 
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™ 
| 
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ferior to those of foreign countries, but merely that there 
that 
experienced in the particular branch otf 


are not enough of them to meet the situation and 


very tew are 
chemistry involved. In many branches of the chemical 
industry America has a position of unquestioned leader- 
ship acquired through the skill of American chemists and 
engineers. Time must elapse, however, for sufficient train- 
ing and experience to be acquired. 

The passing of over two decades has conclusively pro- 
ven how true that statement was. We have today one of 
the most outstanding groups of chemists, chemical engi- 
neers and scientists to be found anywhere. The, 
chemicals industry which 


have 
helped build a synthetic organi 
is second to none and dependent only upon the natural 
resources of the country and their own ability and initia- 
tive. The horizon is broad and opportunities are ever 
there for the betterment of existing products and the 
development of new. The chemical industry has taken a 
leading role in the American scheme of living 


Stainless Steel 


(Continued from Page 93) 


Machines for Dyeing 


Many kinds of dyeing machines are employed in these 
the 
for applying direct colors to cotton and cotton- 


perations, One of the most widely used types is 
“npadder 
rayon products. Its tank is used to feed the dyeing solu- 


rolls. 


kxcellent 


tion, guide a dve box, squeeze rolls’ and plaiting 


equipment. results can be obtained from a 
stainless steel lining for the dye box and tank, rollers 


and take-off reels. 
For Big Yardages 


When big yardages of the same shade are being pro- 
duced by the textile manufacturer, continuous apparatus 
is used. The principal application of this type of machine 
in piece dyeing is for sulfur colors. It consists of a pad- 


der and full width compartment washer. The materials 


are washed in the compartment washer and color is added 
on the padder. 

Stainless also has many applications in after-treat- 
ments for textiles. For example, when sulfur colors 
are employed, a sodium bichromate solution with copper 
sulfate and acetic acid is often used. These solutions are 
best mixed in both the stainless tank and the compart- 
ment because of the corrosion resistance and easy clean- 


ability of the stainless equipment. 


Other Applications 


Here are a few other suggested applications for Stain 

less Steel equipment: 
Ageing Equipment. 
Bleaching Equipment. 
Desizing Equipment. 
Any Dyeing Equipment. 
Kxtractors. 
Linings. 
Sinks 
Baffle Plates. 
Buckets. 
Drying Cans 
Dve Sticks. 
Fulling Machines. 
Mixers. 
Sizing Machines. 
Beakers. 
Carbonizing Equipment. 
Drying Equipment. 
Evaporators. 
Kettles. 
Ralls. 
Table Tops. 


Care of Stainless Equipment 


While this equipment should give many years olf 
thrifty, efficient service, good care will produce best re- 
sults from the investment. A few suggestions are listed 


here: 


MODERN WETTING AGENTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MORPELWETS N & O 


for primary wetting in 


Extremely fast organic wetting 


agents neutral, acid or alkaline 
baths. 


products. 


MORPELWET 


wetting and softening qualities for neutral, acid and alka- 


new organic having primary, re- 


line solutions 


ers. Excellent for dyeing and sanforizing. 


“OQ” comparable in cost to old fashioned pine-castor 


compatible with sulfonated oils and soften- 


MORPELWETS L, LC, AND 165-A—Rewetting agents 
having good primary wetting and softening qualities 


compatible with cation softeners and excellent for sanfor- 
izing. For dyeing heavy goods on grey bottom. Stimulates 
enzymes for better and quicker desizing. 

MORPELWET 169-A—For permanently increasing absorb 
ency and softness of cotton, rayon or silk fabrics. 
MORPELWETS M-24 AND M-24-C—-New extremely fast 
assistants for dry mercerizing of yarns or fabrics. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Greensboro Office and Plant 
Phone 6623—P. O. Box 368 
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Greenville, S$. C., Office, R. E. Buck, Mar. 
312 Woodside Bldg. Phone 4400 
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Steam Power Insurance 


675,000 H. P. 


Water Power Plants 


800,000 H. P. 


| 


Industrial Advantages for Manufacturing 


Plentiful Labor, Great Railroads and Highways, 
Sane Taxation, Abundant Water and Ideal Climate 


* 


Power Lines Cover the Piedmont Section of the Carolinas. 


—~WRITE- 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


: 
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TO PLAN 
TO BUILD 
TO SHORTEN TIME 
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In this hour of urgency, call upon the 


| 
| 


| 


experience of the ablest to convert your 


need for productive capacity into sound 
plans that transcend the drawing board 
to rise as mobilized masonry, steel and 


machines. 


Here, in a balanced organization, you 
will find forty years of seasoned and 
broad engineering experience that will 
get your program planned and executed 


quickly and smoothly. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS - PAPER MILLS + TEXTILE MILLS + PLANS AND DESIGNS 


STEAM UTILIZATION - TOBACCO FACTORIES ~ AMITTING MILLS - LOCATION STUDIES 


APPRAISALS REPORTS WATER TREATMENT WATER SUPPLY SURVEYS POWER 


1. New stainless steel equipment should be thoroughly 
cleaned before using. Scrub with a warm 20 to 30 
cent solution of nitric acid and then rinse with hot water. 
Chis is advisable because foreign matter may accumulate 
on the surface of the metal during shipment and installa 
tion, 


) 


2. All units should be drained and cleaned at least 
once a week if possible, regardless of the nature of solu 
tions used. Wash with hot water and dry with an an 


hose or brush the bottom as free of water as possib'e and 
then allow to dry. 


3. During cleaning all lint, pieces of brush bristles o1 
ther solid particles should be removed 


4. After cleaning and drying, the equipment should b 
exposed to the air for two or three hours. It this ts not 
possible, the use of alkaline or oxidizing cleaning solution 
will be helpful. 


5. If scum, lint or other solid parti les should still cling 
to the stainless steel after washing, the unit should bi 
thoroughly scoured. Use oné of the popular brands ot 
household cleaners such as Babo, Dutch Cleanser or 
Sunbrite. 


6. Ordinary steel wool should never be used. lron pai 
ticles are likely LO cling to the stainless steel and start 
superficial rusting, which in turn may cause a local « 
dition favorable to corrosion. This also applies tO alt 
other metallic scouring materials except stainless steel 


wool. 


7. If any discoloration should appear on the surtace o| 
stainless steel if Can in most Cases he removed Dy \ 
Steel. product ot the Pynosol | aborat ries. Ime 


No. Aberdeen St.. Chicago. Il. 


8. Occasionally particles of rubber will break away 
from a. hose, especially when steam and hot water are 
used. When these stick to the stainless steel, the \ should 
be removed as outlined under suggestion No. 5 


9. The proper grades of stainless steel offer excellent 
resistance to hypochlorite bleach solutions. However, 1 
is not recommended that this type of solution be Kept in 
the equipment longer than six to eight hours. Aiter drain 
ing, the unit should be cleaned as outlined in No 


10. It is good pr ae tice to rinse a unit with water imme 
diately after a solution of any type is drained trom it. 

11. In cyclical work, where it is customary to clean the 
unit between Operations, suggestion No. 2 need not be 
observed, 


Problem of Cotton Fabric Shrinkage Solved 
With Sanforized-Shrunk Process 


(Continued Page 97 


by the above mentioned standard wash test, but tor pra 

tical purposes a licensee is allowed a working tolerance to 
the insignificant maximum limit of three-quarters of one 
per cent of residual shrinkage or gain In his fabrics, warp 
or filling, and still can apply the Sanforized-Shrunk label 
The nearly billion yards of cloth Santorized last year 1s 
beyond easy comprehension, With this amount of yard 
age a celestial aviator could string a loop trom the earth to 
the moon and back, and have enough left over to wrap 
thrice around the world. 
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ment has all taken place during the 


his nev de eloy 


last decade, and thirty years ago, when the TrxTILeE But 


LETIN was first published, was unknown and unthought 
ol. Santorizing has earned its place alongside of those 
othet vreat outst inding Inventions and deveiopments that 
had such major intluence in giving us the modern cotton 
textile industry, such as Whitney's gin, mercerizing, the 
jutomatic loom, vat dyes, and now Sanforizing. These all 
redound to the benefit of the general public in better and 
more satisitactory wearing appare’. Even our detense 
forces this time will be clothed in cotton garments as 
modern as the Garand rifle and other new equipment. It 
would seem that Santorizing has placed the final cap 


one on the ideal textile fal! 


rics tor human apparel, so it 
is difficult to envisage what the next thirty years has In 
store. Many feel that the laboratory with its syntheti 
hbers will eventually erect a monument over King Cot 


ton, but he is very much alive today with a new eight 


million bale record of annual domestic consumption—!ong 


live the King’ 


Thirty Years Ago There Was No Fluorescent 
Lighting 


(( ontinucd trom Paec 107) 


Modern Acceptance of Lighting 

(he past 30 years have developed greatly increased 
ippreciation of what lighting can do for our every-day 
living. Io look over a modern textile operation and its 
community of interest, we find that today lighting is being 
iccepted as an important element in the following phases: 
CGttce lighting is being constantly improved in order to 
increase the efficiency office operat Not only does 
lude adequate lighting of the office itse'f, but even 
the application of supplementary lighting to the many 
modern types of othice equi ment [he designer not only 

es light in creating his designs, but he has to take light 
ing into account to understand how those designs will 
CK under outdoor lighting, ball room lighting, home 
lighting, etc. The maintenance department must think of 
lighting both because they have to maintain it for the 
production areas and also because it is a great help in 
the my ration of their own work Lhe produ tion depart 
ment, today, greatly appreciates what lighting can do to 
wards keeping the mi’! up tO peak efhicn Nncy and reducing 
he production of second rate goods. Contrasted with 
vatt per square toot that was considered good lighting 3 
vears ago, the modern textile mill uses upwards of two 

itts per square foot for its present-day lighting. 

\s we pointed out earlier the increased efficiency of 
‘ight sources means that our modern production engineers 
ire using more light in proportion than this comparison 
Ol Watts per square foot indicates of itself. 

With the competition between plants today, lighting 
has become increasingly important in the inspection de- 
partment. With prices competitive, with goods available, 
the buyer becomes much more interested in quality and 
that requires careful inspection in the factory. Good in- 


spection requires good illumination. The testing of goods 
lor market requirements frequently employs the use of 
light, 

The sales department uses lighting for display of sam- 
ples and in the stores lighting plays an important part in 


the sale of goods. The advertiser uses light to display his 
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The Abington Vacuum System is bere used to 1. 
cea 


2. (Collect Waste. trom lavont of 54 
centralizing all waste m the W aste 


VACUUM STRIPPING 


ALSO A COMPLETE 


WASTE COLLECTING | 


In addition to stripping cards at 60’, to 90°, 
savings, Abington Vacuum stripping is used by 
many mills as a complete Waste Collecting 
System, collecting flat strips, card fly, picker y 


motes, comber noils and performing various 


other operations. 


— 


House helotu 


JOB OF 


W aste house with receiver accommodating strips and 


waste from 554 cards and complementary pickers. 


By utilizing the vacuum of our 
system to its full possibilities, 
mills greatly simplify the task of 
conveying process waste to the 
distant location often selected for 
the waste house. Eliminated are 
the hand work and confusion of 
raking the day's accumulations, 
trucking it through the mill, 
sweeping up afterwards. All waste 
is picked up by the System from 
the machines, or at Waste Sta- 
tions immediately adjacent, Loca 
tion of waste house 1.000 feet or 


more from mill, is possible. 


Showing ease and cleanliness 
of collectine card screen- 
mmes. Lbis same method 1s 
used to picker profes anda 
comber noils. Fiat strips are 
handled trom Waste 
tions in the card room. 


WIDELY USED IN WOOLEN MILLS 


Send for new Catalog 


describing 


Cotton and Woolen applications 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. 


e CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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goods and make them more attractive. In his use of pho- 
tography to display samples, again he uses light. 


In the textile community, home lighting has become of 
increasing importance. Street lighting is of interest from 
a salety standpoint and frequently protective lighting 
around the plant becomes a necessity. Thus we find that 
in 3O short years we have progressed from that phase of 
lighting where we were competing with darkness to a 
point where lighting touches every phase of our operation 
and every-day life, and is increasingly appreciated for 
what it can do. 

lhirty vears ago when electrical current was relativels 
expensive, when artificial lighting sources, such as lamps, 
were relatively expensive, it was only natural to think of 
economizing in our lighting systems to the greatest extent. 
[his seemed more justified due to our lack of knowledge 
of what lighting could do for us. During the intervening 

years, as we have already pointed out, the reduced cost 
of operation, the reduced cost of lamps themselves, the 
increased efficiency and the increasing appreciation of 
what lighting can do for us, has led to a new economi 
approach to the lighting system. 

[he average of industry today indicates that a good 
lighting system amounts to only about two per cent of the 
investment in a production plant. Thus if we attempt to 
save on the installation of a lighting system, we are play- 
ing with only one per cent of our total cost. We think 
nothing of spending a great amount of money for modern, 
high production machinery, and yet, unfortunately, some 
of us hesitate to spend the little ne essary lor a good 
lighting system to keep that machinery operating at its 
best efficient V. 


Swinging over. to the production cost we find that the 
operating cost of a good lighting system is only about a 
half of one per cent of our total production cost. If, there- 
lore, we attempt to save on this item we are still playing 
with less than 1% of our total cost. In this same analysis 
materials amount to approximately 50% of the produc- 
tion cost. If, therefore, we save on the lighting system 
and thereby risk the creation of only 1% of second rate 
goods, we are apt to waste the whole cost of our lighting 
system in this increase in second quality material. From 
these figures it is easy to that the average 
plant can well afford the best available lighting system 


understand 


possible. It is not only justihed economically in: produc- 
tion costs and in the saving of materials, but it also is a 
great boon to emplovee-welfare and general morale of the 
whole operation. This modern appreciation of what light- 
ing can do for an industrial plant has all come about dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 


Yes, Thirty Years Ago We Did Not Have Fluorescent 
Lamps 


\s we have pointed out, there have been great strides 
made in the artificial lighting of textile mills. Today we 
have available a wide variety of low-priced, highly-efh- 
his 


also includes a number of types designed to withstand the 


client incandescent lamps for use in textile mills. 


vibrations which are present in a great many operations. 
\s a companion to these incandescent light sources, Is an 
enormously wide variety of reflectors and other control 
equipment, ranging all the way from supplementary light 


We 


reflectors to totally enclosed vapor proof fixtures. 


58 Worth St. 


Hannah Pickett Mills 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


+ 


Manutacturers of 


Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, 
Tobacco Cloth, Chambrays and Coverts 


Selling Agents 


SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 


New York City 
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have modern versions of the Cooper Hewitt Mercury ari 
lamp, and modern versions of the high-pressure arc lamp | 
also available with a variety of control equipment, and | 
we have the fluorescent lamps in a variety of sizes and in 
a wide variety of industrial and commercial fixtures 
With the fluorescent lamps we have daylight colors, and | 
white colors, all of which serve to allow us to use high 
level illumination of whatever color quality we think most | 
advisable tor the operation. [hese new sources have a | 
proportionately much lower heat radiation value so that 
with in 


we can have the higher levels of illumination 


creased comfort. Air conditioning can be carried on much 
more economically with these more efficient light sources 
Better light distribution, less glare, a great reduction tn} 
shadow—and all of these are contributed by the fluores 
cent lamps of today. 3 

Lighting has reached an era of appreciation, tar out 
distancing the conditions of 30 years ago. It has become | 
so increasingly important that today we find the larget 
organizations retaining lighting experts as part of théir 
continued operating staff, whose job it is to make lighting | 
do the best that it can for their regular production oper- | 
ation. 

Just a few years ago, the Illuminating Engineering So- | 
clety sponsored specialized studies in the effect ot lighting | 


and how it could be improved in various industries. In 
the textile field specihi studies were carried on in both 
the silk and cotton industries and the result of these 
studies by both lighting engineers and textile production 


men contributed much to the technique of improving the 


lighting of these areas. Many of the things learned dur 
ing these studies have more recently been developed into | 


ay ailable equipment. 


faster machines. 


lhe modern developments more 
complicated machines, increased plant humidification, ai 
conditioning, finishing equipment, and other structures, 


such as Jacquard looms, have added materially to the 
problem of lighting textile mills, yet the manufacturers of 
lighting equipment kept pace with all these and it is pos 
sible today to produce a textile mill which is almost ideal 


from a lighting standpoint. 


Faster machines require closer attention in order to 
reduce spoilage and to keep production up to peak, and | 
\rtificial 
lighting with electric lamps today is only 60 years old. | 


We saw 


in the first thirty vears, and we have seen greater strides 


that again puts an added emphasis on lighting. 
great strides in the development of light sources | 
in. both the development of light sources and the applica 


And we 


increasing interest to what the next thirty years will do to 


tion of light in the last thirty years. look -with 


this important phase of the textile industry. 


New South Bend Lathe Catalog 


The South Bend Lathe Works, 


just issued a new general catalog. 


South Bend, Ind., has 
The catalog has 112 
pages and contains over 240 illustrations. It shows 50 
South 


Screw Cutting Lathes for manutacturing tool room and 


different sizes and types of Bend Back-Geared, 


general shop work. A copy will be mailed on request to 


any firm or individual. 
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Piece Dye Kettle 


FEATURES WHICH HAVE SET 
NEW PIECE DYEING STANDARDS 


1. Totally enclosed insulated top saves 25 to 30% 
steam and 5 to 10%, dyestuffs, keeps whole bath 
at boiling point and eliminates fog. 

2. Extra space in hood promotes easy threading. 
3. Improved heating system which induces circula- 
tion of bath and controls the rate. 

4. Washing method prevents dead spaces and 
short circuiting of rinse water, reduces rinsing time, 
eliminates wrinkles and shady work. 

5. Variable speed V belt drive gives predetermined 
and constant increases or decreases. 

6. 3.16” stainless steel tub promotes clean dye- 
ings, true shades, long machine life with low 
maintenance. 

7. Solid rubber plug reduces another maintenance 
expense. 

ls YOUR piece dyeing economy up to standard? 
Let us help you to find out. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc. 


FOOT OF SUFFOLK STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 


AGENTS: 
Paul A. Meriom, 11 Ber- 
wick Lane, Edgewood, 
R. t.; Ernest F. Cul- 
breath, 602 Commercial 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Harold C. Osler, 
6312 Sherwood Road, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Personnel Program Becoming Increasingly crams must clve a creat deal of attention 1s the matter of 


Important To Mills training both employees and supervisors. Employees to 
3 | ag Lhe day and in the future must receive better training if the 
(Continued from Page 104) industry is to make progress. This will include both 
words, the selection and placement of employees in the — training in vocational classes and on-the-job instruction. 
future will be based on a more scientific procedure that Supervisors, too, must receive more training and intorma 
will be beneficial both to the employee and to the em- tion than has been given them in the past. With all the 


ployer. Old haphazard, hit-or-miss procedures will soon go new problems confronting industry today, it becomes 


the way of obsolete machinery and antiquated methods. highly important that supervisors be well informed and 
lhe personnel department of the future will also give adequately trained if they are to give the type of leadet 
nore attention to transfers, promotions and dismissals. ship that industry needs. The future of employer-em 


[hese things will not be passed over as lightly as has been ployee relations depends largely on how well this whole 
the case in the past, and each case will receive fair and training program is done. 


impartial treatment. Labor turnover, too, will be given Safety and health are phases of the personnel program 
proper attention. that demand considerable study. Accidents cost both em 

In the future one will see more thought and attention ployer and employee. money and otherwise cause incon 
given to wages and wage systems. Most wage plans have  yenience and loss. There is a close relationship existing 
grown more or less like “Topsy,” but wage plans of the between an employee s health and his satety record. With 
future, to be fair and equitable, must be based on scien- this thought in mind, industry is giving special attention 
tific study conducted by men who know how to apply’ not only to the safety phase, but to the health of its em 
wage principles in a practical and common-sense way. ployees as it relates to airidedt prevention and to the 


Many labor disputes will be eliminated when we learn general happiness of the working force. In addition to 
how to handle wages and wage systems in a sound and providing certain safeguards as a means of promoting 
common-sense manner. Few things affect an employee = safety; many industrial concerns are giving attention to 
more than the pay he receives and the system on which — good mill housekeeping and other things that help mak 
it is based. Proper financial incentives can play a big = jdeal working conditions 

part in the progressive development of the Southern tex The things mentioned are only a few of the activities 
tile industry. to which the personnel department of the future must 
a ; give a great deal of thought. and attention. The present 
Training Employees and Supervisors situation and the background of thirty or more years of 


\nother important activity to whicn personnel pro- progress in industrial relations throughout the textile in. 


MODE JOHNSON SIZER 


MADE BY AMERICA’S 
RADON SIZING SPECIALIST 


Since the advent of raven, Charles B. 


wigs 
A 


Johnson has specialized in the manufacture 
of rayon warp sizers exclusively—the only 
concern in the world making this one type of 
machine only. 


FEATURES 
I. Gradual acceleration and deceleration. 


2. Fingertip control of stretch and stretch 
indicator. 


Improved air-cooled friction dise take- 
up. 


Improved front end. 


SI, 4, TITLENECK 
4 4 
IZING 4B 4a 4 


->. All cylinders driven by cut gears. 


AVOID THE 


Ask for the 12 page booklet that shows complete details of the latest Johnson Sizer. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON = auetect 
Ad AG X KS 4. Automatic control of size level. 


PATERSON. NEW JERSEY &. Vapor tension cylinder thermometers. 
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dustry of the South gives a real challenge to the industry 
day to press lorwal d toa future of real ac mplishm 

n the tield of human relation \s the textile industry in 

the past has met the challenge, so will it meet the chal 


lenge of the present and the future. There is a real op 


portunity in the textile industry to develop a personne! ta «“ Ce 


program that will be outstanding in American industry. 


Progress in Textile Mill Electrification | & if 
(Continued from Page 95) [ 


comber has contributed many benefits to the mills. An 


outstanding example ot modernization through electrifica- | reelcOmMes YOu lo 
C 


tion is the all-electric precision sliver lap machine 


[his machine is now driven by a totally enclosed in 
duction motor, with a singie-gear reduction unit, and a 
motor-mounted disc brake. Electric stop motion on the 


cam sliver rolls, in conjunction’ with the brake motor, | 


sures instantaneous stop when the sliver ts broken, ot 
oOmes lently thin erate the stop motion. 


osthion 


Z28 


The comber is also typical of the preparatory machines See us at Booth 328 at the Textile Exposi- 


hough operated at higher speeds than formerly, there 
i's impl sliver left on the table, when stopped lor a shivet | . 


rake, to permit uniform piecing up. Electrically oper 


ted protective devices are provided to assure safety to 


ine operator. 


rr require individual electric drive and electrical con tion. We ll be looking for vou! 
re 


trol equipment tor most efficient operation a 
oO discuss your dest 

lhe drawing frames are particularly well suited to indi We'll be glad to discuss your desizing 
vidual motor drives. Unitorm speed is essential for satis- | problems... and just as glad to have you 


factory operation and electric stop moti assures . 1 
y. 0] ctric p motion assures the | stop in to say “Hello! 
same benefits as on the machines previously mentioned ‘ 


Koving machines (slubbers and intermediates) have 
many cnanges in design in recent years 
improved quality and increased production and the adop 


“Pry 


wilh 


tion of the long draft system. The screenless open induc 
lion motors with primary resistance control provides 


smooth, slow-starting of the flyers and bobbins, and re 


duces end breaks in the roving at the starting period 


lhe motors and control are now “tailored” for this appli 


rrr 


cation 


Spinning 


lhe spinning department is the greatest consumer ot 


power in a cotton mill, and it is natural that any econ 


omy, such as saving in power, or getting the highest pro 
duction for the power consumed, would be most attractive 


operators 


= 
te 


Lhe large group drive motors originally used. were re 
aced by four-trame drive motors many vears ago. The 
lour-trame drive 1s used quite extensively in mills where 


nixed numbers ol Varn ave Spun year alter vear, and whet 


space 1s a far tor. 


In recent years, the demand has been for an individual 


motor On each trame. In mills where various varn num 
bers are spun, and frequent changes in speed are required. 


the individual motor drive is an outstanding contribution | PABST SALES COMPANY 
to the industry. Flexibility of operation and reduction in | 
power equipment are brought about where off peak pro | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


seca nally called for and offers effective ad | Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
| Greenville, 5. C. 


Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


vantages over the previous types of drives. 
The simplified control for these motors consists of 
across-the-line starters, fuses, or circuit breakers all as 


cembled in one enclosing case. and mounted on the foot 
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end of the spinning frame, thus making a complete oper- 
ating unit for each frame. Any necessity for work on a 
frame means that it can be tsolated trom the 


line and 
assures complete safety to the men making repairs to the 
lrame. 

Other features, such as time-delay drop-out relays in 
the control have proven highly desirable equipment, espe 
cially in locations where lightning storms interrupt pro- 
duction. These time-delay relays keep the motors on the 
line so that if power is restored within a limited time the 
motors will pick up speed with no loss in production 

Another simple control device, made commercially 
available within the last few years, is the mercury limit 
switch. This switch was developed, in its primary form, 
tor household use but soon found a useful place in the 
textile held where it is used on spinning frames for pre 
nxing the fullness of bobbins. Because this switch has a 
minimum of moving parts, and depends upon sealed-in 
mercury for its make-break action, it has a very long life 
Likewise, being hermetically sealed, it does not constitute 
a fire hazard in the lint-laden atmosphere of the spinning 
room. This application has definitely proved to be a 
time and material saver in the spinning | 


filler yarn 
where uniformly full bobbins are essential for subsequent 
weaving operations. 


Twisting 


lwister frames, like spinning frames, were originally 
driven from line shafting. Today, they are universally 
driven by individual motors 


the screenless open cCon- 
struction, not only because of operating economy, but 


because of the necessity for cleanliness in the twisting 
room. 


Spooling and Warping 


In the spooling and warping departments, electric drive 
applications have steadily increased with the advance in 
design of these machines. It is now possible to operate 
spoolers and warpers up to 700 yds. per min. and this 
requires very accurate application of the motor with 
proper electrical characteristics. In fact, without ind- 
vidual electric drive, the automatic high-speed spooler, as 
we know it today, would hardly be possible. In addition 
to high S| eed, however, electrification offers economies in 
oor space. Here again, electric control has made a note- 
worthy contribution to spooling and warping by giving 
quick stop” during high-speed operation with minimum 
breaks of yarn. 

Slashers 


Likewise. in the case of slashers. which have undergone 
Ct nsiderable develoy ment. the application ot individual 
eles tric drives and automat tri heat control has 


permitted greater production of higher quality warp 


Weaving 


In this department of textile manutacturing, the elim- 
ination of the large group drive occurred a great many 
vears ago, and the individual totally enclosed motor has 
become an accepted standard for operating looms. The 
loom motor is specially designed with ample reserve ca- 


pacity tor the breaking-in period of the loom, when the 


omp iments 


Marshall Field Company 
Manufacturing Division 


Spray 


N. 


Plants Located at 


Leaksville, Spray, and Draper, N. C., and Fieldale, Va. 
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load is substantially greater, and at the same time, it 
operates at‘a high efficiency after the loom is broken in. | 

\ motor designed for general-purpose work, and which 
might be used for many applications, does not stand up 
under the service demands of looms. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to furnish a specially designed, and unusually 
husky motor for this application. The loom motor of 
today is one of the toughest motors in the electrical in- 
dustry, and even under the severe demands of loom oper- 
ation it has a very long life. 

New designs in looms and the need for ever-mcreasing 
speed has made it necessary for the electrical manuta 
turer to make analytical studies of the loom parts and 
their motions in order to produce motors to meet these 
exacting demands and still have high efficiency under all 
operating conditions. In many mills, loom speeds have 
increased on certain sizes of looms to 200 picks per min- 
ute. 

The control for these motors is also designed for severe 
service, and is usually mounted conveniently near the 
motor. 


Hosiery 


One of the outstanding machines in the knitting indus- 
try is the full-fashioned hosiery machine. On it, twenty- 
six or more women’s stockings are made simultaneously. 
The operation is largely at high fixed speeds, but such 
operations as the narrowing and plating require. rapid 
changes in speed, and occasional operation at low speeds 
The load is essentially constant torque, but the operation 
of many heavy parts produces high inertia which requires 
careful consideration when selecting a suitable motor to 
drive the machine. The adjustable-speed, brush-shifting 
motor is well suited for this application. Its adjustable- 
speed characteristic assures maximum production and, 
with the adoption of dynamic braking, makes it possible 
to rapidly transfer from high to low speeds. The electri 
control for these motors is properly co-ordinated with the 
knitting machine so that speed changes, as well as se- 
quence timing of the operations, are accomplished auto- 
matically. 


Finishing Plants 


\ll woven or knitted fabrics have to pass through one 
or more finishing processes before they are ready for use. 

These operations include bleaching, washing, merceriz- 
ing, dyeing, starching, drying and printing 

The finishing branch of the textile industry has been 
doing a real job in modernizing equipment and methods 
of finishing to « ope with demands of the trade for a better 
product. 

Various machines which were originally operated as sin- 
ele units, and which required much extra handling of the 
material, have been completely changed. The modern 
practice is to group these individual machines and pass 
the cloth without stopping from one process through to 
the next. This grouping of machines is called a “range” 
or “range drive.” 

The major problem in operation of a range drive Is 
speed control over wide limits. The speed of the individual 
units must also be controlled to compensate for stretching 
or shrinking of the cloth as it passes through the various 
units of the range. 

When one or more units are cut out of the range, the 
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THE RESULTS 
OF MORE THAN HALF A 


Century of Progress 


in the manufacture of 


] eather: 
will be shown in the 


Exhibit 


Section 448 


AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


If you’re looking for a way to SAVE MONEY and 
REDUCE SHUT-DOWNS due to broken leathers, 
don’t fail to investigate our display of— 


‘CHECK STRAPS 


HARNESS STRAPS 
—riCKERS 
BUMPERS 


ROUND BELTING 
\FLAT BELTING, ETC. 


THEY LAST times 
LONGER! 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers of Textile Leathers for 
More Than Half a Century 


617 Arch Street 
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Congratulations, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


On Your 30th Anniversary, and 


Best Wishes for Your Continued Success 


Chiquola 
Manufacturing Co. 


PRINT CLOTHS 
CARDED BROADCLOTHIS 


Honea Path, S. C. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
43 Worth St. New York City 


remaining units must start in step, and operate in definit 


relationship to one another. 

These, and many other control demands, make it 
vantageous to operate finishing machines with indiy 


speed ranges may be in the order of 3 or 4 to 1, which 
precludes the use of alternating-current induction moto 


Direct-current, adjustable-voltage and constant-voltage 


cd ives have been used to) acdvant ive and. in Cases 


alternating-current, 


utilized. 


adjustable-speed motors have bee 


( ontrol tor the motors is designed to meet the 
ing. requirements. Practically every 
and control to range drives must be 
vidual requirements 
One of the latest appli 
electri drive In ints 
is required, and pressut 
oO pressure to process pi 
tory. 
lhe turbines can be operated on 
lbs. gauge. The turbine act 
exhaust supplies low-pressure 
lhe power for driving the range is merely a by-product 


the reduction of steam pressure, and is obtained at pi 


ically no expense, 


this system. the 


lead unit of the range, or the heaviest power 
lhe turbine is also direct couple d to a generator that su 
plies alternating-current power to induction mot 
ing the follower units in the range. The frequency 
generator varies directly with the speed of the turbine 
the lead unit and, therefore, all the follower motors 
kept in step over a wide range of speed 

In the cloth-printing industry, the printing machine. is 
another unit to which the turbine-electric drive is 


parti 
ularly well adapted, because the speed of the 


urbine is 
controlled over a wider range than is usually possible with 
d-c motors, and its high torque assures smooth starting 


| 


Dye Jigs 
The continuous dye jig has been | rized very su 
cessfully. Constant tension on the 


as it Is wound 


back and forth from one reel to the « Is essential to 
uniform dyeing. 

lhe nip rolls, driven by a constant-speed induction 
motor, determine the speed of the as it passes 
through the jig; the reels are each driven by alternating- 
current slip-ring motors. When operating, the winding 
up reel, through a suitable net-work control in the se 
ondary, maintains a constant tension on the cloth. The 
unwinding reel motor has direct current applied to the 
stator windings to provide a uniform drag on the cloth as 
it leaves the roll, This system assures ver\ close tension 
control throughout the winding cycle. Previously such 
controls required continuous adjustment, and tensions w 
to 450% of the desired value were not infrequent. 

Space does not permit complete detailed description of 
the many accessory devices which have been developed in 
recent years by electrical manufacturers for operating 
various machines at the increased speeds now demanded, 
but it is pertinent to mention briefly a few of the out 


standing devices which have been demanded by the fin 
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ishers, and which have given very satisfactory results 


These may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

(omplete electrified guider equipment for tenter frames 
is now readily available. This equipment consists of 
motor starters and limit switches, feeler switches, mag 
netic-reversing switches and fractional-horsepower dlisc- 
brake motors. The action of this equipment is automati 
rapid and accurate. As the cloth enters the center, its 
edges are continuously in contact with the blades of the 
leeler switches. Each blade on the cloth exactly follows 
the se'vedge, and any shift in the selvedge shifts the 
blade, and through the magnetic-reversing switches actu 
ates the motors which operate the tenter rails, thus bring 
ing them into correct position to take the selvedge. 

The batcher-drive system has been completely electri- 
hed to provide even winding of the rolls as they leave the 
tenter frame. Uniform tension in the wind-up of the roll 
is highly essential to reduce excessive stretch in the mate- 
rial and also to make a uniform roll which can be more 
effectively and efficiently handled in the following proc- 
esses. This equipment usually consists consists of a 
direct-current gear-motor, a starting switch, and a rhe 
stat which is set for a desired roll tension, The torque o 
the gear-motor is such that it increases with the increase 
size of the roll. The speed of the motor decreases with 
the increasing diameter of the roll and the product of 
these two actions is even tension. 

The general trend in cloth printing is to much higher 
speed and this makes it essential that the printers have 
some means of viewing the pattern in the cloth to be sure 
that the register of the various colors is correct. To solve 
this problem, a stroboscope has been developed for view- 
ing the cloth during the high-speed printing operation. 
[he stroboscope is synchronized with the cloth motion to 
obtain a stationary pattern regardless of the speed of the 
cloth. The equipment is also useful in detecting defects 
in the cloth during the printing. At the present time, 
printing speeds of 70 yds. per min. are common, but the 
stroboscope provides visibility up to 475 yds. per min. 
without blurring. A special control system has been de- 
veloped whereby the lamp is flashed for 30 micro-seconds 
or less, per flash, and permits the pattern to stand still 
and he clearly observed. 

In the automotive industry, considerable has been writ 
ten aout the use of infra-red light for drying paint rap- 
idly and uniformly on automobiles. 

The a’ert finishing industry has been investigating this 
problem in hopes that similar use of the infra-red lamp 
may be applied to cloth drying. 

\ carefuly analysis of this system has been carried on. 
and it has been found to be expensive for complete dry- 
ing, but if the cloth is partially dried by the conventional 
method of dry cans the infra-red lamps would make an 
ideal Vernier control to dry cloth to a specific per cent of 
moisture. 

There has also been developed what is termed a speed 
variator equipment for operating individual units in the 
inishing plant at variable speed. This equipment oper- 
ates from an alternating-current source of supply and 
consists of a d-c motor which is supplied with an adjust 
able-voltage source of power, and the necessary control 
and will provide speed ranges up to 16 to 1 in capacities 
up to 30 hyp. 


It is also possible to provide these speed-variator units 
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Mathews Cotton Mill 


Greenwood Cotton Mill 


Greenwood, S. C. 


Ninety-Six Cotton Mill 


Ninety-Six, S. C. 


14] 


with dynamic braking so that rapid deceleration can be 
obtained on the machines being driven by the d-c motor. 


As its name implies, the weft straightener is | device 


for assuring the straightness of cloth as it comes over the 


tenter frame. Textile men know how important it ts that 


the lengthwise and crosswise threads be perpendicular to 


each other in finished cloth Betore the electric weft 


straightener was used, straightness was controlled by an 
operator who watched the cloth pass through the machine 

lt he were expert, he might detect skew at cloth speeds 
up to 30 yards per minute, but the results were always 


subject to variation. Fatigue or preoccupation on other 


assignments resulted in thousands of vards of poor-grade 
cloth caused by improper checking. 

fhe photo-electric weft-straightening control assures 
straightness in fine as well as in coarse cloth, up to 14 
yards per minute. It is applicable to all makes of tenters, 
and hence could be advantageously used in nearly every 
mill in the country. 
two scanning mechan- 


(1) 


isms with phototubes which “see 


[he equipment comprises 
the passing threads in 


the cloth; (2) a control unit to compare these “‘observa- 


with suitable switches to operate 


tions: and (3) a motor 


the straightener. Straightening is accomplished by accel 


erating one tenter chain with respect to the other to se 


cure a perpendicular relationship between weft and warp 
threads. 


lhe phototubes in the scanning mechanisms “‘see’’ the 


threads in the moving cloth. and the control units com- 


When the observations on each 


pare the ‘observations.’ 


When the wett 


threads are skewed. one scanner sees more threads than 


side are equal, the cloth is straight. 
the other, and a relay operates to start the straightener 
and restore straightness. 

Mills are paying increasing attention to the removal of 
both skew and bow from finished goods. In addition to 
many previous successful installations of automatic weit 
straighteners, the past two vears have witnessed the first 
successful installation of automatic apparatus for bow 
correction. 


Automatic control of these features enables the finisher 


to deliver cloth practically as straight as when it was 
woven. 
Many other devices too numerous to mention have 


been developed and put into successful operation in the 
textile industry and daily electrical manufacturers are re- 
celving Inquiries for special motors and control to do 
some specific job which cannot be done by other means. 
The progress which has been made so far indicates that 
In a few years additional strides and improvements will 
be made in the electrification of all branches of the indus- 
try to a degree which will make the present methods seem 
as those which we have been referred 


the industry ts really 


almost as obsolete 


to as having occurred some 30 years ago. instead 
of being at a point of saturation 
entering new and unheard of helds which will produce 
greater benefits to it and to the communities that consume 


its produc ts, 


INCURPURATED 


LASTUNIA, N. C. 


Spinners of Fine Combed Peeler Yarns 


Single and Ply 
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High Speed Slashing Instruments for moisture content or per cent regain 
consist of four units: 


(Continued from Page 86) 
(1) The detector roll which touches the sized warp 


possible in t ‘conventional slasher is that existing at a 
| he ul slasher aat ¢ and forms the first contact of the electrical circuit. 


single point: viz., the nip of the first squeeze roll. 


The stretch control, by means of change gears, can be (2) The cabinet where the moisture content is record 
set to produce and maintain a given amount of stretch, ed and the electrical control contacts are made. 
generally about 12 to 244%. (3) The interrupter which governs the variable-speed 

drive. 


Control System for High-Speed Slasher | | 
(4) The variable-speed drive which actually controls 
(‘omplete instrumentation for this High-Speed Slasher the warp speed. 
includes: measurement and control of moisture content or 7 | 
Instruments for cylinder pressure control hold the cyl- 
per cent regain—cylinder pressure—size box temperature 


inder pressure constant and supplement the moisture con- 
and level. 


tent recording controllers by stabilizing drying conditions 
Recording and controlling instruments for the above so that stopping, starting, line pressure variations, etc., 
variables do ta some extent operate independently of each are minimized. Pressure variations seldom exceed + \% 
other. It should be borne in mind, however, their overall Ib. This equipment consists of two recording pressure 
usage is co-ordinated into a unified system which regu- gauges and diaphragm valve units, one of which controls 
lates the variables and enables the slasher to operate effi- cylinders 1 and 2, and the other controls cylinders 3 and 4. 


ciently and economically. Instruments for size box temperature control hold the 


Most Practical + A M E R I ® A N 
Most Wear + + 
Most Comfort + + + Du TE 
YARN 


Practical because it is a Knitter's Yorn particularly suited to build 


extra wear at the points of wear in service weight full fashioned hose 


. top—heel—toe. 


Comfortable because its super-mercerized high quality absorbs quickly 


and evaporates perspiration with a cooling effect. 


+ + 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY At N. CAROLINA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA, TENN SRS TS NEW YORK. N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA 3 
Mr. E. W. Wood Mr. Tom Moore Schoolfield & Co.,. Inc Schoolfield & Co 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook Cosby & Thomas 
222 West Adams St. 735 Chestnut Street 40 Worth Street 3701 N. Broad Street 
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size box temperature constant by regulating the admission 
of steam into the boxes. 
air-operated temperature 
phragm steam valve. 
mally exceed +2° F. 


Each box is equipped with an 
recorder and dia- 


Temperature variations do not nor- 


controller 


Instruments for size box level control: 
conductor of electricity, it becomes 
control its level. When the size touches the 
circuit is established and unit closes a solenoid 
valve in the air line of a diaphragm-operated size valve. 
This stops the flow of size until the 
enough to open the circuit. 
place, 


system, size 


Since size 1s a 
a simple matter to 
electrode 

relay 


level drops low 
The reverse action then takes 
is added to the box. By this 
level is held to within + '4 insur- 


and size means of 
thereby 


ing continuous uniformity of warp immersion 


Moisture Content Control System 


The first function of this system is to measure moisture 
content of the warp after it has gone through the slashing 
operation, shown slashed material is a con- 
ductor of electrical resistance 


on the moisture content. 


Tests have 


, and its resistance depends 


The instrument records the moisture content by meas- 
uring the electrical resistance 
roll mounted, above the yarn and the back press roll be- 
neath it; per cent regain of the warp is thus measured 
just before the varn is wound on the beam. 

A cable connects the detector roll to the recording con- 
troller in a cabinet, and a very small current flows through 
the yarn and is measured by the same circuit. 


between a small detector 


The ‘recording controller, housed in the cabinet. not 
only makes a continuous chart record of per cent regain. 
but also actuates electric circuits which ultimately 
the slasher speed. 


govern 
To operate the instrument it is merely 
necessary to set the control index at the desired regain 
value, and the instrument automatically takes care of the 
controlling from that point. 

In applying this speed control system to a slasher. a 
variable-speed transmission unit is required. The instru- 
ment through the interrupter changes the speed either in 
minute amounts or larger amounts, depending on the va- 
riation of yarn moisture. 


The Moisture Detector Roll 


Stop and slow-motion periods in operation are effect- 
ively compensated for because the timer or interrupter is 
tied in directly with the slasher Push-button con- 
trol stations mounted in the cabinets are to allow opera- 


tors to modify speeds when changing sets or otherwise. 


speed. 


The Staff of 
anu acluring 0., 


\earny 


Keamy, // <K 


with more 

the field conditioning 
invite you lo 


conditioning problem with al 


any 


Southern 
Booth: 


years 


480—465 


G 
jreenu 


DOMINUSA PORATION, 
MONTREAL 


ANADA: IN SOUTH AMERICA 
SAPLADININ LTDA. 


SAO PAULO (BRAZIL) 


LTD 
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Congratulations, Textile Bulletin! * 


and our sincere best wishes for another longe: 
period of service in the industry's behalf. It is a 
genuine pleasure for us to pay tribute to the 


service which you have constantly rendered 


Neisler Mills, Ine. 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Neisler Mills Co. 


66 Worth St. 3. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Bobbins + Spools + Supplies 


THE SIGN VALUE 


Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 
BAY STATE TEXTILE COMPANY 
220 HARTWELL STREET ma FALL RIVER MASS 


Southern Representative 
JOHN GRAHAM WEBB +. P.O. BOX 344 + HILLSBORO, N.C. + TELEPHONE 127-8 


HATCH FULL FASHIONED || ¢ A Auffmordt & Co 
HOSIERY COMPANY | 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


PAKh AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Guage Full Fashioned Hostery 


BELMONT, N. actors 


Moisture regains can be measured to within + 1/10 of 
>of 1% 


The regain in yarns delivered by slashers is dependent 


1% and controlled: to within 


on many factors, among which are speeds, temperature of 
cylinders, temperature of size, size box level, tension, fan 
belt slip, exhaust fan slip, atmospheric temperature, hu- 
midity, and draft. Some of these factors may be con- 
trolled to a constant value, but most of them are uncon- 
trollable in a practical sense. Extensive experiments indi- 
cate it 1s not reasonable to expect the control of any one 
or any small group to produce constant regains. 

since speed is the factor which has the greatest effect 
and 1s also the variable with the greatest range, it is at 
once apparent this becomes the ideal method for controll 
Ing moisture content. 

While it is possible to operate a slasher without a suit- 
able controlling system, it is difficult to maintain high 
production and quality 
control. 

Size Box Temperature ana Level Control System 

\utomatic control of size box level is the logical means 
of insuring uniform time of contact of the varn with the 
sizing solution. 

rhe 


method of maintaining a constant level in the size box 


without adequate instrumental 


size box level control is a simple, inexpensive 


with minimum differential. Foaming of size solution and 
changes in atmospheric conditions do not affect sensitivity 
of the 
held at 


size ox level control system. The size is always 


the right level. assuring correct saturation and 


uniform coating of the filaments 


The size box level group consists of an_ electrode 


through which the circuit passes as the size level touches 
it, a relay, and the electro-pneumatic relay with a " 
bronze body, bronze trim, screwed end, air to open size 
valve. 

One of these is needed for each size box; the relay units 
are mounted on the rear of the panel. To change the 
level, it is merely necessary to loosen the thumb net at 
the electrode, and adjust it to its proper height. 

\ low-voltage 
electrode is placed in the side of the box at the desired 
size level 


The lever control operates as follows: 
The size solution is a good conductor of ele 
tricity and when it is at the’proper height, the electrode 
is submerged and a circuit is completed through the liquid 
to the electrode. This energizes the coil of a relay con- 
When the level falls 


is broken. and the relay drops out 


nected to the electrode. this curcuit 
This causes the small 
solenoid valve to open and admit air to the diaphragm 
control valve in the size supply line. This valve opens 
and allows size to flow until the proper level is reached. 
\s soon as the level again reaches the electrode, the size 
supply valve closes off. The operation is so rapid that no 
change in size level can be noted by an observer. It does 
not give oscillations in size level such as are common in 
other systems and is not affected by air temperature 


changes. If desired, a signal light can be furnished to 
indicate that ‘the size is held at the desired level 

The 
voltage electrode placed at the level at which the size must 
be maintained. 


flow 


size-level control instrument consists of a low 


As long as the electrode is submerged. the 
of current between its terminals energizes a relay 
which in turn controls a solenoid connected to the dia- 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Bath Mats 


CALLAWAY 


LAGRANGE, GA. 


— Manufacturers — 


Cotton Chenille and Tufted Rugs 


Bedspreads 


Towels 


INDUSTRIAL, MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL YARNS AND FABRICS 


Bath Sets 


Draperies 
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phragm valve in the size-supply line and keeps it closed. 


As soon as the size falls’ below the predetermined level, 
the circuit is broken, and the solenoid allows the valve to 
open, thus permitting size to flow in. 

The action of this control is so sensitive that no change 
in the level of the level of the size is perceptible. 

In addition signal lights are-used to indicate the opera- 
tion of this system. 


The Creel 


lo attain the highest efficiency, and to keep the slasher 
In Operation without losing too much time when changing 
sets, a magazine creel is used. This assembly consists of 
two identical creels, mounted on trucks, which in turn run 
on metal tracks. By sliding the empty creel to one side, 
the full creel, with the ends all counted off in bunts ac- 
cording to the count of the reed and the number of ends 
per dent, is pushed into position behind the size box. The 
ends are quickly tied on, and the warp run over. Then 
the ends reach the front of the slasher, the laying of the 
warp IS quickly completed. 

Since this new type of slasher runs at speeds varying 
trom 40 to 85 per minute, brakes are used to prevent the 
which run with little or 
no restraint while the slasher is in operation 


overrunning of the section beams. 


These brakes are actuated by an air cylinder whose 
valves are controlled by the action of the controls used to 
Operate the slasher. The air cylinder contains a piston, 
which is directly connected to the rod which works the 
linkage connected to the brake rope at every beam 


The spindles of the beams run in anti-friction bearings 


Advantages of the High-Speed Slasher With Moisture 
Control and Squeeze-Roll Loading 


In the Lockwood Company Mills, of Waterville, Me.., 
where this Model © 
following advantages have been noted: 


Slasher has been in operation, the 


1. A large increase in production per machine, with 
corresponding decrease in cost. 

2. The the is held 
limits by a precise control of the yarn speed over. the 
cylinders. 


regain in warp within very close 


3. A visual, permanent record of the moisture content 
of every beam from beginning to end. 

4. Elimination of damage to the yarn by either over 
drying, breakdown of the sizing mixture, or other fibre 
damage. 


5. The more even application of the size, its bette 
penetration, and the efficent removal of the surface su 
plus results in a saving of size materials, and the reduc 
tion or shedding in the weave room. 


6. Better drying removes the danger from mildew and 
other fungus growths. 

7. There is a definite saving in steam per pound ot 
yarn dried. 

8. There seems to be a definite increase in weave room 
efficiency from these better-sizéd warps 


Highest Award 
Charleston Exposition 


NDREWS 
OMPANY 


Gold Meda! Awarded 
Jamestown Exposition 


* 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM-HARNESS, COTTON, RAYON and SILK LOOM-REEDS, 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES, BALL THRUST BEARINGS 


* 


189 Charles St. 
SPARTANBURG  S. C. 
Phone 364 


714-16 So. 18th St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Phone 4-1276 


42 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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Exposition Cotton Mills 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sheetings and Specialties 


Selline Agents 


Mill No. 1, Atlanta, Ga Mill No. 2, LaFayette, Ga. 


J. P. Stevens & Co. Turner, Halsey Co. 


44 Leonard St.. New York City 40 Worth St., New York City 


Allen High Speed Cotton Warper Beams guarantee a perfect 
warp every time at any speed up to 1000 y. p. m. We can go 
out on this limb because of the point of perfection Allen 
Beams have now attained. Bumping and wobbling are “gone 
forever” because every beam is Factory Tested for balance 
and roundness. No danger of snags or broken ends, because 
every head is specially finished “hard as a rock” and “as 
smooth as glass.” Add these points to the honest construc- 
tion of Allen Beams and you have a beam which can't be 
overlooked for smoothing out production worries and delays. 
Write today—Have our representative give you a desk top, 
visible demonstration of why you can expect a perfect warp 

every time with Allen High Speed Cotton Warper Beams. 


Allen Company 


133 River Road New Bedford, Mass. 


Southern Representative — Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 
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Fluorescent Fits the Weave Shed 
(Continued from Page 86) 


which occur on a rayon warp under the usual incandes- 
cent lighting can be entirely eliminated with the fluores- 
cent system. These illustrations do not represent selected 
poor and good examples, as a glance of Figures 1 and 2 
will indicate. 

he front or weave side of looms are shown under the 
incandescent and fluorescent systems in Figures 5 and 6, 
respectively. It is here that the weaver'’s head and shoul- 
ders cast objectionable shadows as he leans over to in- 
spect work under the incandescent system. While the 
difference is not pronounced in the photographs, better 
shadow conditions under the lay can be noticed in Figure 
6, 

The only requirement for designing a fluorescent sys- 
tem, such as the one illustrated, is a thorough apprecia 
tion of what correctly made fluorescent equipment will 
do, as well as an understanding of the characteristics of 
the. visual task. With reflectors which extend from the 
front edge to the back edge of each loom an even distri 
bution of light is insured with a mounting height of be- 
tween 9 and 10 feet. This lower-than-usual height is pos- 
sible only when units are spaced over each loom approxi- 
mately 8 feet on centers and results in footcandle levels 
in the order of 30. 


Cotton Consumption in February Increases To 


793,626 Bales 


Washington.—-Cotton consumption during February to- 
taled 793,626 bales compared with 661,771 bales in the 
same month last year, according to preliminary statistics 
made public by the Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Consumption for the seven months ending with Feb- 
ruary, this vear, totaled 5,220,917 bales compared with 
4,703,707 bales in the same period a year. ago: Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments with the close of busi- 
ness in February amounted to 1,905,413 bales compared 
with 1,700,394 bales in the same period last year and in 
public storage and in compresses for the two periods there 
was a total of 14,038,917 bales and 12,176,733 bales, re- 
spectively. 

Of the total consumption in February of this year, 
674,204 bales were used in the cotton-growing. States, 
94,227 in the New England States, and 25,195 bales in all 
other States. Linters consumed in February, this year, 
totaled 106,937 bales compared with 86,161 bales in the 
same month last year. 

exports in February amounted to 61,000 bales valued 
at $3,321,000 compared with 56,000 bales valued at $3,- 
100,000 in January and 747,000 bales valued at $43 ,408.,- 
000 in February, 1940, according to an analysis of the 
export statistics by the Department of Commerce. 

Exports for the seven months, August, 1940, to Febru- 
ary, 1941, totaled 725,000 bales valued at $39,513,000 
compared with 4,917,000 bales valued at $269,122,000 
for the corresponding seven months of 1939-1940, a de- 
cline of 4,192,000 bales, or 85 per cent in quantity, and 
$229,609,000, or 85 per cent in value. 
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MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Lightning that forks its terrifying way across 
the sky is electricity—just the same as the 
current that lights our homes. Control makes 
one a useful servant—lack of it makes the 
other merely a split sec- 
ond display of wasted 
energy. Control is the 
all-important factor in 
the uniform quality of 
Staley Starches. Day 
after day, year after 
year trained chemists 
keep vigilant watch over 
the uniformity and bal- 
see ance that make Staley 


AE. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Decatur, 


Progressive Modem 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


HIGH-SPEED OVEREND CREELS 
HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL WARPERS 
HIGH-SPEED WINDERS AND REDRAWS 

TENSOMETERS 
DENSIMETERS 
STATIC ELIMINATORS 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC LEASING DEVICES 
TWISTING-IN MACHINES 


KNOTTING MACHINES 
DOME TUBULAR FINISHING MACHINES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


PATERSON, New Jersey 


Agent 


J. S. Fallow & Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
and SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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West Point Manufacturing 
Company 


West Point, Georgia 


FOUNDED 1866 


Manufacturing Units 


LANETT MILL SHAWMUT MILL 


LANGDALE MILL FAIRFAX MILL 


RIVERDALE MILL 


Selling Agents 


Wellington, Sears Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES 
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Thirty Years Ago There Was No Automatic 
Spooling or High Speed Warping 


(Continued from Page 83) 


The creeling of old style warpers was a slow process, as 
well as an expensive one. It was a common sight to see as 
many as tour creel girls working in the same creel, the 
object being to reduce the standing time of the warper. 

lo Barber-Colman Co. belongs the credit of building 
the first real high speed warper ever operated in a mill. 
This warper ran 500 yards per minute and was installed 
in a mill back in 1917, long before anyone else ever 
dreamed a warper could be operated at over 80 or 100 
yards per minute. The introduction of this high speed 
warper offered many advantages such as flexibility, per- 
mitting the warping of a wide range of yarns and number 
of ends without loss of production, and without additional 
labor. 

in building this high speed warper, the problem was 
approached in a new way. In both the automatic spooler 
und in the high speed warper, an attempt was made to 
relieve the yarn of practically all tension, and then by 
doing the unusual thing of winding and warping at very 
high speeds, to bring about the application of the natural 
law of air friction, which of course is uniform anywhere at 
any time. 

from the very beginning of investigations into the pos- 
sibilities of yarn winding and warping at high speed, the 
importance of two things was recognized, these being “low 
tension and “uniformity of tension.” By the use of a 
tensometer, an instrument which records the tension of 
running threads in fractions of ounces, it was found that 
the tension on threads running in a high speed warper at 
from 500 to 900 yards per minute, would register between 
3/16 0z, to oz. per running thread. This uniformity 
of tension results in a section beam with a smooth surface. 
A set of such beams in a slasher gives loom beams on 
which all the threads are wound at a low as well as uni- 
form tension. Due to the fact that the beams are warped 
at such low tension, considerably more life and elasticity 
which has been spun into the yarn is retained by the warp 
ends. which is very beneficial at the loom. 

Several years ago the super-speed warper with overend 
creel was introduced to the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try. This warper has many characteristics similar to its 
predecessor, the high speed warper, but also has a number 
of improvements. The super-speed warper operates at a 
warping speed of 900 yards per minute and takes the 
yarn off the cheese overend. This super-speed warper is 
very flexible in that it is easy to change over from count 
to count or trom color to color. With this Warper no loss 
of time occurs when changing from count to count or from 
color to color. 

The increased warping speed has naturally resulted in a 
reduction in the number of warpers required for a given 
mill, as well as a considerable saving in floor space. 

A super-speed warper can be equipped with an attach- 
ment for warping dye beams and can also be converted 
into a combination section beam and ball warper. 

For mills on coarse counts and desiring big package 
beams, warpers can be obtained which will take beams up 
to 72” between heads, the beam heads ranging from 26” 
to 30” in diameter. 

During the last 30 years many improvements have been 
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Fine Combed Yarn Mills 


* 
Chronicle Mills Imperial Yarn Mills 
National Yarn Mills Stowe Spinning bo. 
Majestic Mfg. Co. Llimax Spinning bo. 
Sterling Spinning Co. Stowe thread bo. 
Lrescent Spinning Uo. | Lagle Yarn Mills 
south Fork Mfg. Co. Acme Spinning bo. 
Linford Mills Perfection Spinning Lo. 

* 


Belmont, North Carolina 
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ALABAMA MILLS, Inc. 


SHEETINGS - DRILLS - TWILLS 
JEANS - GABARDINES - DOBBY FABRICS 


Converting, Mechanical, 


All Industrial Trades 


ISELIN - JEFFERSON CO,, Selling Agents 
Dallas - Chicago - St. Louis - Baltimore - New York 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - New Orleans 


Boston - Atlanta 


made in the processes of spooling and warping cotton 
yarns, most notable of these being the vast increase in 
winding and warping speeds at lower and more uniform 
tensions, as well as a great improvement in the quality of 
the yarns processed. The improvements made in cotton 
manufacturing machinery during the last 30 vears will 
certainly compare favorably with changes made to equip- 
ment in other lines of industry over the same period of 
time. 


Slayter and Atkinson Address N. C. State 
Textile Students on Glass Fibers 


Games Slayter, vice-presiaent in charge of research, 
and fF. W. Atkinson, research engineer of the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corp, visited the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College recently. 

Mr. Atkinson gave the Textile students a very interest- 
ing lecture on the manufacture of fabrics from glass and 
illustrated it with a large display of the products which 
his company is now making. 

\s hbrous glass tibers are produced by a mechanical 
process, the diameters can be controlled and varied in size 
trom 1/7 to 1/50 the size of a human hair. Fibers are 
considerably longer than cotton or wool fibers and range 
in length from 8” to 18”. While glass fibers will stretch 
only a very small amount in comparison with those of 
cotton and wool and do not possess the same degree of 
Nexibility, the individual fibers are stronger than either of 
these materials of the same size. Glass ftbers have a ten- 
sile strength comparable to figures given for mild steel. A 
strong fiber which will not stretch or shrink will answer a 
long telt need in the industrial textile field. 

Although the manufacture of fibrous glass yarns is still 
in the development stage, much progress has been made. 
grains per yard (one pound being equivalent to 7,000 
grains), which corresponds by weight to about No. 6 cot- 
ton. 


Yarns have been experimentally produced as fine as 1! 


This yarn has been experimentally woven and knit into 
cloth without the addition of any other fibers. Due to the 
nature of the material and the accurately controlled 
method manufacture of the yarns, fabrics made trom 
hbrous glass Possess Many advantages over both organi 
and inorganic materials. 

It is expected that the varn type of fibrous glass will 
ind a wide usage in the electrical insulation held. These 
tibers can be wound or applied to electrical conductors in 
various ways, having better electrical and mechanical 
characteristics than other mineral fibers and being able 
to withstand much higher temperatures than organ 
iibers. When subjected to the intense heat of an electrical 
short circuit the glass may melt but will not give off ex- 
plosive gases. Practical experiments have been made along 
this line and indicate detinite possibilities for extended 
use In many types of electrical apparatus. 

Due to the stability of fibrous glass it should find a 
wide variety of chemical applications. One interesting 
test which, incidentally, is an accelerated weathering test 
for ordinary glass is to determine the stability in a 5% 
hydrochloric acid solution. Glass fibers are not attacked 
by such a test. These fibers also will not absorb the fumes 
of acids or other chemicals. The above facts indicate a 
wide variety of possible uses such as filters, gaskets, pack- 
ing materials, diaphragms, acid proof ropes, nets, etc. 
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American Viscose Sold To U. S. Group 


Englands largest single in 
vestment in the United States and the greatest producer 
of rayon in the world, has been sold to a syndicate of in 
vestment bankers headed by Morgan Stanley & Co., In 

Dillon, Read & Co 
made at the Morgan Stanley offices by Sir Edward Pea 
United States to sell 


American Viscose Corp.., 


and Announcement of the sale was 


cock, who is now in the Britain's 
direct investments here. 

[he sale of the huge rayon unit was expected to prove 
the forerunner of sales of other British-owned companies 
here to pay for war materials. Recently reports had been 
circulated that the Lend-Lease Act would permit the Brit- 
ish to retain their American holdings, but the sale an 
nounced revealed that liquidation has,:in fact, gotten un 
der way. 

The total purchase price to be paid to the British Gov 
ernment depends upon the amount to be realized on resale 
by the banking syndicate. Since the distribution here to 


new stockholders will not take place for at least two 


months, the figure is not vet determined. 

American Viscose was founded 30 years ago by British 
interests and steadily developed until today it is ranked 
in the trade as the largest in the world. The captial set up 
consists of 491,555 
stock. 


value 
\n issue of $49.00 

is listed in the financial manuals as having been author 
ized but no such stock is outstanding. 


shares of $100 par common 


There Is ho indebtedness. 


The balance sheet 
value of $49,155,500 for the common stock is no criterion 


as to the actual value of the company s assets, guesses on 


which range from $100,000,000 to $150,000 000 
lhe company manufactures but does not weave yarns 
workers. It 


possesses three plants in Pennsylvania, two'in West Vir- 


and staple fibers. lt employs about 18 00 


Virginia 
plants is one in Front Royal, completed last vear, which 


vinia and three in Virginia. Included in the 


the trade ranks as the most modern in the industry. 
of the board, and Wilham 
(°. Appleton, president, as well as other members of the 


Samuel A 


several 


John G. Jackson, chairman 


Salvage. the 
lhe 


uurtaulds. but 


executive stafi. are Americans 


founder, retired as chairman months ago 
board of directors, of course, represents C\ 
in recent vears there has been a trend toward bringing 


operating executives into the board. 
(he underwriting group includes the following, in ad. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


Mellon Securities Corp., Lehman Bros., Union Securities 


dition to the syndicate managers: 
Corp., The First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Smith, Barney Co., Blyth & Co., In Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co., Dominick & Dom 
inick, Goldman, Sachs & Co., Hemphill, Noyes W Co 
Shields & Co., White, Weld & Co 


Spring Presents Cloth to Britain 
Chester, 5. (Captain Springs, president of 
the Springs Cotton Mills, operating three large mills here, 
two at Fort Mill, one large plant at Lancaster and one 
at Kershaw, has presented the local unit of Bundles for 
Britain with a large amount of cloth with which to make 
hospital supplies to be sent to Britain. 


Mills Prefer 


Main Office: 9501 Copland Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


LS 


BECAUSE THEIR SERVICE IS UNQUESTIONED 
The Real Proof Is To Try Them In Your Mill 


MITCHELL SMITH, Inc. 


Cork Products 


Visit Our Booth on the Main Floor of 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Cork Cots 


8900 Hampton Blvd. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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LUTITUN YARNS 


12's and Coarser. Single and Plhied 
Plain. Ratine. Seed. Nub and Other Novelties 


Natural, Solid Colors. Color Combinations and 


Blends. 


Skein Lye Package Dye, Stock Lye, Bleach. 


For: 


braiding, Carpet Trade, Knitting, Mops, Pile Fab 


rics, Specialties, Tufting, Upholstery, Weaving, 


Webbing. Woolens. and Other Products. 


lor sixty-four years we have kept old friends and 


added new friends who found here a dependable 


source of supply. Today our accumulated experi 


ence coupled with the finest and most modern 


equipment are at your service 


The First Name in 
TEXTILES 


BIBB MANUFACTURING 
LUMPANY 


Macon, beorgia 


Long Draft Spinning Simplifies Mill Layout 
(Continued from Page 81) 


descends and has permitted longer traverses with no in- 
crease in end breakage. 

he result of these improvements has been to materi- 
ally increase the size of the package produced at the 
spinning frame resulting in less frequent doffing and the 
several advantages of greater unbroken lengths in sub- 
sequent processes such as weaving and spooling. 

Considerable progress has been made in spindle con- 
struction in the past thirty years. Blades are made of 
special alloy steels that possess sufficient stiffness and 
vet are more resistant to strains, enabling them to carry 
the heavier packages assigned to them without the ne- 
cessity of reducing speeds. Bolster cases have been rede- 
signed to provide greater oil capacity, thus reducing the 
frequency of lubrication. 

To meet the demand tor better shaped bobbins and 
Spec ial winds to accommodate high-speed winders, build 
ers have been redesigned to operate more smoothly and 
positively. 

[he increased use of synthetic fibers of greater staple 
length has introduced new problems for the spinner. To 
meet these problems the textile machine shops have been 
called upon tor aid, and they have responded with spe- 
cially designed double-apron drafting systems, roll stands, 
back bars, and top rolls to accommodate the longer 
staples. One thing of great importance in connection 
with the double-apron method of drafting is its ability 
to satistactorily handle mixes containing a range of staple 
lengths. Mixed staples were the nightmare of spinners 
thirty years ago, whereas today there appears to be a 
good possibility that there will be a trend toward this 
practice. 

In general, speeds have been increased along with the 
improvements already mentioned, and this has been.made 
possibly by mechanical improvements all along the line. 
There has been a more prolific use of cut gearing and 
antifriction bearings. 

Textile machine shops today maintain extensive re- 
search corps constantly engaged in testing new materials, 
new methods, and new processes. The result of constant 
research and experimentation, the spinning frame of today 
stands as a far superior machine to that of thirty years 
ago. Then it was built primarily for production; today 
it is designed to be so improved, so efficient, so economi- 
cal that the savings to be made by operating it will justify 
its purchase. 


Alabama Cotton Mill Men to Hold Annual 
Meeting April 18, 19 

Mobile, Ala~—The 1941 annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
here April 18 and 19, at the Hotel Admiral Semmes, ac- 
cording to Dwight M. Wilhelm, secretary. 

A committee consisting of H. Arthur Cook, chairman; 
Homer Carter, Fred Hagen, Comer Jennings and D. H, 
Morris, Jr., is preparing the details to round out the 


activities for the two-day convention. 
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New Textile Wage Committee 


Washington. March 12 \ new industry committee t 


investigate the economy of the textile industry (cotton, 
ravon, silk and certain textiles other than wool) and to 
recommend a minimum wage rate or rates was announced 
today by Gen. Philip B. Fleming, administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Lessing Rosenwald of Jenkintown, Pa., former chair 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., was named 


chairman of the committee. The committee will meet in 


Washington, April 14 7 

Except for the addition of one paragraph, the defini- 
tion of the textile remains the same as that drawn up by 
the administrator for the first textile industry committee 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


The added paragraph is similar to one included in many 


of the industrial definitions drawn up since the original | 


textile definition was drafted. It makes clear that clerical, 
maintenance, shipping and selling occupations come under 
any eventual wage order. It also provides that where an 
employee comes under two minimum wage rates in the 
same workweek, the higher rate applies unless records 
are kept in accordance with wage and hour regulations 
designed to meet this situation 

In addition to the chairman, the members of the com- 
mittee are: 

For the Public: Barry Bingham, president and pub 
lisher Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.; Arthur 
Raper, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Greensboro, Ga.: Harty D. Wolfe. 
professor of economics, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Col. Ike Ashburn, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical, Collegeville, Tex.; Amy Hewes, pro- 
fessor of economics, Mt..Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, 
Mass.: Malcolm Keir, professor, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

For the Employees: Donald Comer, chairman, Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Charles A. Cannon, president, 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; W. Harrison High- 
tower, president, Aldora Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Sam H. 
Swint, president and treasurer, Graniteville Co., Granite- 
ville, S. C.; R. C. Dick, treasurer and general manager, 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; Allan Bar- 
rows, treasurer, Gosnold Mills Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass.: Henry E. Stehli, president, Stehli & Co., Inc., 
1372 Broadway, New York. 

For the Employees: Emil Rieve, general president, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO); Edward Doo- 
lan, T. W. U. of A.: Elizabeth Nord, T. W. U. of A.; 
Roy Lawrence, T.W.U. of A., Charlotte, N. C.; Horace 
White, T. W. U. of A., Greensboro, Ga.; Frank P. Fen- 
ton, director of organization, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; Robert J. Watt, international 
representative, American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Any recommendation of the committee will be the sub 
ject of an administrative public hearing at which an) 
interested person may appear and testify. 


To Open Shuttle Factory 


Hodgenville, Ky.—A shuttle factory will be opened in 
Hodgenville shortly by Lee and Clyde Goodman. 
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See these latest developments at the 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Space No. 238 and 239 


My DUPLEX SEWING AND WINDING MACHINE 


(shown in cut) 


hea hig produ aching r mab | 

piving automatic Shear wit! irge rol n . 

diameter This machine is very satisiactol where continual 
operation of Shear is desired and a Scray is impractical because 
of the danger ot wrinkle Rolls of cloth are placed either in a 
cradle picture or if} cockets Or on lor! i preterred W hile 
a roll ot cloth is being built up on either winding roll, the larg 


ro'l previously made on the other winding roll ts being ted into 


the automatic Shear 


AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


For high speed, efficient shearing of cotton, rayon, spun ravon 
and silk fabrics 


MM ELECTRONIC CONTROL FOR INSPECTORS 


lal ror use on Wwe alithoucn we exhibit a narrow 
machine tor more convenient demonstration Phi operator con 


trols the movement of the goods through the Inspector by mere] 


— 


interrupting a beam ol light 


Mi FLOAT THREAD SHEAR REVOLVER 


With new type spirals to give better shearing, longer life, reduced 
maintenance costs 


STEEL BLADED BEATER 


For use in Curtis & Marble Brushing Machines, with improved 
blades tor better cleaning 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Office: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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PIEDMONT 


THOMASTON || MANUFACTURING CO. 
Piedmont, South Carolina 
Cotton Mills 


Thomaston. Georgia 


Manufacturers of 


Heavy Sheetings 


Mianutacturers o} 
and Drills 


TIRE FABRICS 


Makers of the 


PAGE and THOMASTON SHEETS 


SHUFORD MILLS 


Selling Agents Hickory, N. C 
UNC. 


Thomaston Cotton Mills 


Broadwa New York Crt 


|. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


14 Leonard Street, New York Cit 
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Thirty Years of Progress in Loom Manufacturing 


(Continued from Page 102) 


produces a rigid assembly that minimizes vibration 


“The machined loomsides and machined structural steel 
lengthwise members make a rigid assembly which Is per 
fectly: lined and squared. The shafting, though closely 
fitted, turns freely because the bearings are in pertect 
alignment—something that was not possible in the old 
machinery where cast iron lengthwise members were fitted 
by hand to rough loomsides. 

Another.manufacturer puts it this way [his great 
improvement has been made possible by the steady im 
provement of the loom and the devices on the loom that 
have made weaving more and more automatic; and by 
the better warps and. better filling now supplied to the 
weave room because better looms have made it econom! 
cally worth while to improve yarn preparation. 

‘The improvements to the loom have included practi 
cally every mechanism on the loom, harness motion, pick 
motion, drive and brakes, let-off, take-up, many Improve 
ments to the battery, etc. 


“Loom accessories have kept pace with the loom. I{m- 
portant improvements in shuttles and bobbins have con- 
tributed materially to the smoother and more efficient 
operation of the loom. 


‘These improvements gradually have eliminated the 
weaving faults that formerly took the time and attention 
of the weaver until she or he now has little leit to do but 
to tie in broken ends and watch the matching of the pick 
on weaves requiring a feeler. The work of filing the bat 
teries is nearly always given to battery hands. 

‘She had to keep a close watch on all of her looms for 
many different kinds of weaving defects now automatical 
ly taken care of by the loom. 

“She had to hurry from one loom to another as they 
stopped for a broken end; and a broken end in those days 
required her to turn the loom over, push the shuttle into 
the left hand box, find the broken end—which took con- 
siderable time on the average-——tie in the end and start 
the loom. 


Matching the pick called for a like number of opera 
Lions. 

Today's 100-loom weaver, because of the greatly re 
duced number of loom stops, can patrol her set of looms 
leisurely. When she finds a broken end she has only to 
pick up the broken end—clearly indicated by an open 
place in the warp—tie it in and pull on the shipper han 
dle. The loom has stopped with the shuttle in the proper 
box and everything is ready for immediate starting when 
the pie ing up has been done 

lhe operation is equally simple in matching the pick 
on a Feeler loom 


Textile Men To Participate in South American 
Tour 


lhe textile industry will be represented in the group of 
prominent United States research, industrial and banking 
executives who will make a “tour of industrial explora. 
tion’ in March to principal South American natjons. This 
was announced from the New York headquarters of the 
National Research Council under whose auspices the tour 
is being conducted. 

F. A. Williams, president and treasurer of the Cannon 
Mills Co.. New York: | B. Rockwell, treasurer of the 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Bristol, R. 1.; M. C. Huntoon, 
president of the Providence Braid Co., Providence, R. I.., 
and H. H. Schell, president of Shelton Looms, New York, 
are among those who will participate on the trip which 
will take place in Colombia, Peru Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Brazil 

The outcome of more than a years study of the various 
aspects of such an undertaking, the tour has been arrang 
ed to develop practical methods for the exchange of Amer- 
ican industrial technology for non-competitive raw mate 
rials produced by South American countries. 

The invited participants were selected from more than 
three hundred research administrators, industrial execu- 
tives and bankers. Co-operation of various departments 
of the government charged with the responsibility fo1 
inter-American relations has been assured. 


peelings. 


As one of the oldest continuous advertisers, we congratulate Textile 
Bulletin on their Thirtieth Anniversary— 


Also as one of the original contributors and continuous exhibitors, we 
salute the forthcoming Southern Textile Exposition. 


We extend a cordial invitation to every one to visit us in our Booth No. 
407, located in the annex of Textile Hall during the Southern Textile 


The Keever Starch Co. 


Exposition. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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All-Southern Textile Cage Players Named 
Greenville, S. | Seven teams are represented on the 
all-Southern boys and girls squads named at the con 
clusion of the 21st, annual Southern Textile tournament 
here March 8th 
The referees of the tournament voted for the teams 
\ll-Southern Boys Team: 


F—Bert Hill, Southern Bleachery 


f—Harry Anderson, Dixie Aces 

(“Hugh Hampton, Hanes Hosiery 

(;—C. R. McIntosh, Peerless Cotton 

(;—Grayson Davis, Dixie Aces 
\ll-Southern Girls Team: 


Smith, Chatham 
—-Babe Poole, Chatham 
Beulah 
(,——Gussie Couch, Enka. 


Brown. Enka 


(;— Jennie Sherrill, Chatham 


(;—Nellie Keeton. Dixie Flashes 


Rayon Fabrics Reported Used At 18 Yards Per 
Person in 1940 


[he rayon consumed in America last year amounted 


to the equivalent of 18 yards of dress tabric for every 
man, woman and child,” declared John A. Spooner, adver- 
tising manager of American Viscose Corp., at a textile 
for members of the New York Advertising and Sell 


ing Course, on February 24th 


clini 
\Ir. Spooner stressed the 
rapid growth of the U. S. ray 


on industry. “Ten years 


ago, he said, “the figure was less than four yards per 


person. 

He outlined the steps taken to establish public conh- 
dence in rayon fabrics, citing the Crown Quality Control 
Pian, which has operated since 1930 
resultful work in this field said, 


“many fabrics containing rayon are laboratory tested tor 


as an example of 
“Under this plan,” he 
consumer satisfaction. Garments made from those fabrics 
which measure up to minimum specifications are labeled 
Crown Tested, as a useful guide to the purchaser. More 
than 41 million of these identifying labels were used on 
quality ravon merchandise last year, he said. 


Maximum 
Economy in 


PRODUCTION 


Use 


“GREENSBORO” Reeds- 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 5678 


“SOMETHING to CONSIDER? 


Ask us to have a Freight Elevator 


Engineer Make a Survey. 


The PARK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Charlotte. North Carolina 
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We'll be grinding away 


at the same old stand 


— Booth 207 — 


ROY SON CO. 


Card Grinders 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


APPLE TON 
COMrAN, 


Anderson, South Carolina 


Manufacturers 


of 


Lotton 
flannels 
and 
sheetings 
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THOMAS LEYLAND 
MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Works: 
READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEYLAND MYCOCK TWO-STRAND EXPANDER 


This type of Expander is adapted for narrow goods and will take care 
of two or more strands side by side 


We can re-rubber cover these bars at a very reasonable price. 


Our Expanders are also equipped w:th metal clutches for Water 
Mangle, Starch Mangle, Dry Can and Calenders. 


Also manufacturers of Scutchers, Guides and Scroll Rolls. 


Visit us at our Booth No. 460 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


— Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 


/ Curvetann (70 
ongratutations = 
—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Rubber Wheels Portable Elevators Shelving 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 
tO David Clark and ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 
Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5026 


Textile Bulletin on 
their 30 years of 
faithful service to 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PAIRING 


or 


the South's greatest ||, 
industry. 


FIRE BRICK 


New lorks lar 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Entwistle Mfg. Co 


ROCKINGHAM. N. C. OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From é 

1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
Four fine restaurants 
owarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition, 


MARIA KRAMER 


JOSHUA L. BAILY CO. 


PRESIDENT 
John L. Horgan 


Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL EDISON 
SAME OWNERSHIP 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


40 Worth St. New York City 
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Textile Patents in the Carolinas 


Patents recently issued to Carolinians relate to a va 
riety of subjects according to Eaton & Brown, patent at- 
torneys of Charlotte, N.C. 

W. F. Penland, of Lexington, N. C.. 
patent on an attachment for a loom. In looms using plied 


was awarded a 


yarns for warp, it often happens that some, but not all, of 
the plies of a strand will become broken, and the strand 
therefore will not fall downward to let the stop motion 


operate, thus producing defective cloth. Mr. Penland 
mounts a rotary brush in contact with the warp so that 
the brush will engage broken plies and wind the strand 


around the brush to break the defective strand and insure 


that the stop motion will operate. 


Robert O. Huffman, G. W. Shuford and B. W. Chil- 
ders, of Drexel, were awarded a patent on a special shear- 


ing and stripping apparatus for hosiery which ts assigned 
to Drexel Knitting Mills, of Drexel, N.C 
rotary form on which the socks are placed, wrong side 


lt ( omprises al 


out, with clippers mounted in each side of the path of 
travel of the forms for shearing the projecting strands of 
yarn which are produced on some types of knitting, such 
as double sole work, mock wrap and the like. 


Clemson Textile Seniors Hear Mr. Verity 


Ben Verity, of Carbic Color and Chemical Co., gave a 
very interesting talk to three sections of Clemson textile 
students on February 27th. His talk was chiefly on the 
newer fast dvestuffs such as indigosols and his discussion 
was tull of experiences from his many years of plant ex- 
perience with American Printing Co. and as technical 


representative for Carbic Color and Chemical Co. 


Army Bids Opened 
On 3,789,000 Yards 
Of Woolen Cloth 


Philadelphia..-Army bids on a to- 
tal of 3,789,000 yards of olive drab 
woolen cloth were opened here under 
Invitation 508, including (1l-a to 2-d) 
3,200,000 yards of 32-ounce melton 
overcoating: (3-a to 4-d) 164,000 
yards of 26-ounce doeskin cloth; and | — 
(5-a to Sd) 424,000 yards of 20- i 
ounce suiting. Delivery of the doe- 
skin cloth and the suiting are to be 
complete in 150 days and of the over- 
coating in 260 days. 


Kendall Co.’s Net Profit 
For Year Totals $869,834 


Boston.—-A net profit of $869,834 
after depreciation, debenture interest 
and Federal and foreign income taxes, 
was reported by the Kendall Co. for 
the vear ended December 28, 1940. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$934,043 for the previous year. 

Net proht before the above deduc- 
tions was listed at $2,129,548. Cur- 
rent assets are $12,225,400 and cur- 
rent liabilities $3,752,073 provisions 
for dividends on Series A _ preferred 
stock, regular, were $183,639, and on 
participating were $27,810. 


Celanese Lets Contract 
For Its Celco Addition 


Contract for the additional pro- 
duction and service buildings of Cela- 
nese Corp. of America at Celco, near 
Pearisburg, Va., have been awarded 
Lo (;,eorge Hazelwood ("um- 
berland, Md. The estimated cost is 
about $1,500,000. 
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THE STANLEY WORKS | 


Steel Strapping Division 


STANL 
lrade M 


When It’s 
STANLEY 


Steel 
‘Strapped! 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Minneola Manufacturing Co. 


Gibsonville, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Outing Flannels and High Fancy 


Scotch Plaid Twills 


Kerr Bleaching 
and Finishing Works, Inc. 


Concord, North Carolina 


Bleachers, Finishers, Dyers, 
Nappers, Santorizers of Cotton 
Piece Goods 


Fifty-One Years of tii hd "Ke 


New York Agent 


W. G. Stewart 40 Worth Street 
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Congratulations and Best Wishes 


Textile Bulletin 
on its 


SO0th Anniversary 


The Salisbury Cotton Mills 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Brandon Corporation 


Greenville. 8. 


Vanufa turers of 


PRINT CLOTHS BROADCLOTHS SHEETINGS 
BAG GOODS DUCK 


Brandon Plant — Brandon Duck Plant — Poinsett Plant — Greenville. S. C. 
Woodruff Plant—Woodruff, S. C. 


BLEACHED and DYED PRINT CLOTHS, 
BROADCLOTHS and SHEETINGS 


Renfrew Plant—Travelers Rest, S. C. 


Selling Agents 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & COMPANY 
43 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
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A Good Thing 


to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 


that cannot be duplicated in the 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


: 
| WAVERLY MILLS | 
Incorporated 
Carded Cotton Yarns 
Laurinburg, N. C. 
@ 
Selling Agents 
| A.M. FAIRLEY, JR. JOSEPH KLUMPP CO. 
519 Wilder Bldg. 225 S. 15th St. 
Charlotte, N.C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


for 


TEXTILE OILS 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CAT-ION FINISHES 


COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


140S Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 
Caixa Postal 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


TEATILE 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING AND DEVELOPING ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MAINTENANCE, WASTE CONTROL. 


NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 


INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK.N. Y. 


OPERATING METHODS, WORKING CONDITIONS. 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
THAT ARE 


We say “Tailor-Made” because they are cut and 
made with the same painstaking care exercised by 
the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 

five advantages: 


1. Uniform Thickness. 
_ 2. Stronger lap. 
. Perfect Balance. 


3 
4. Accuracy to exact spe- 
fications. 


5. Made from select Calf 
skins. 


The most modern and precise machinery 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship 
assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 
Aprons. Write for samples. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MA 


ana ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Charlotte, 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


Terrell Machine 


Kvaporative Cooling Systems 
and Humidifying 


Our engineers have had a combined experi- 
ence of over 60 years in this field, assuring 
competent, dependable engineering and serv- 
ice. 

Let Us Figure on That Next Job 


FINK-ELLIOTT CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ng 


RAY CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


William W. Ray announces the purchase of 
the plant, inventory, and manufacturing 
equipment of the Carolina Aniline & Ex- 
tract Company, Inc., at 2316 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, N. C., and will operate at 
this address under the name of 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry with 


SOAPS OILS 
CHEMICALS 


FINISHES 


The Ray Chemical Company will be represented by 
the following men, who have had many years of 
practical experience in dyeing and finishing opera- 
tions: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas H. McKenzie and 
Harry H. Sims. 


— 
— 
as 
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PINESOL 
Floor Dressing 


Will Protect Your Floors And 
Improve Their Appearance 


Used by many of the 
South's Largest Wil 


for over twenty years 


Also 
PINESOL SCRUBBING POWDER 
TEXTILE SCRUBBING POWDER 


Jos. C. Shepard 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Victor Monaghan Company 


Lreenville. S. € 


— TEXTILE PRODUCTS — 


j 

SELLING AGENTS 

J.P. STEVENS & COMPANY. INGE. 
4 Leonard Street, New York. N. Y. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


n all ints otton, we of worst silk 
ivon A 1 Bod will convince you of the 
uperiority an , di irability of Dary Ring Tr: elers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES. Box 843. Greenville. S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


INE COUT 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Ilutes on steel! rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co.. Ine. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


Peerless Spinning 

Corporation 

Lowell, N. C. 

i 

Fine Combed Yarns | 

Wm. L. Balthis, President ' 
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ANCHOR 
Duck Mills 


ROME, GEORGIA 


Spinners and Weavers of 
SPECIAL FABRICS 
for 
DECORATIVE 
and 
INDUSTRIAL USES 


COLE 
TANKS 


Ss 
BOILERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 


R. D. COLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
Esth. 1654 


| Our Congratulations 


TO TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SPOFFORD MILLS 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Horton ‘Performance 
Gxpedites Distribution . . . 


Those who require prompt service specify on thei: 
orders: “Ship by Horton” because that means speedy and 
dependable transportation. . For the Horton Scheduled 
Fleet of 625 units traverse over one million highway miles 
a month in regularly serving over 50,000 shippers and 
consumers who have recognized that such performance 
increases their distribution, reduces inventories and en- 
ables the production dollar to be turned over more quickly 
with resultant greater profits. 


Through performance we build industry 


HORTON MOTOR LINES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
1001-1031 S$. CLARKSON ST. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TERMINALS: New York, WN. Y.: Paterson and New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wilkes.- 
Barre, Pa.; Baltimore, and Cumberland, Md.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Burlington, Greensboro 
Winston-Salem, Hickory, Shelby and Charlotte, N. C.:;: 
Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C.; Atlanta and Rome, 
Ga. 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


\ 7 HETHER its business Or pleasure that 


brings you to Atlanta, you may be 


assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 
hotel requirement. Located just outside the 
ity Ss noise center, it offers an atmosphere 


of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath .. 
ample parking and garage accommoda.- 
tions... popular prices prevail in din. 
ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 
ATLANTA BILTMORE 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ox 


WANTED 


Devices and Improvements 
To Manufacture and Sell 
We Buy Outright Or On Royalty Basis 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 
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NOPCO EXPANDS AGAIN 


Manufacturing operations will begin soon at the new, 
two-story addition to the Cedartown, Ga., plant of the 
National Oil Products Co., of Harrison, N. J., it was an- 
nounced by Charles P. Gulick, president and chairman of 
the board. 

“Construction work on this important expansion of the 
manutacturing and warehouse facilities of the Cedartown 
plant is being rushed as much as possible,’ Mr. Gulick 
said. “Installation of machinery has already begun and 
the new plant will be all set to function within a month.” 

The new building, which is 73 feet by 96 feet, is being 
constructed by Wright. and Lopez, Cedartown contrac- 
tors, as an addition to the Metasap division of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Co. After completion, this expansion 
program will serve to more fully concentrate the com- 
pany s manutacturing facilities for metallic soaps and 
allied products in Cedartown, according to Walter Kast- 
ner, resident agent at the Georgia plant. 

The growth of the Cedartown plant of NOPCO has 
been steady since operations were begun in 1937. In 1938. 
a first unit of the metallic soap plant was transferred to 
Cedartown from Chicago to be added to the capacity of 
the unit originally opened there. While no definite an- 
nouncement has been made, it is understodd that further 
expansions are planned for the immediate future. 

There will be no acute shortage of trained workers 
when the new plant is opened, Mr. Kastner stated. A 
trained crew has been picked to take over as soon as the 
equipment is installed. Approximately 100 trained work- 
ers are on the company’s Cedartown payroll at present. 


Vat Dyes On Wool Content Fabric 


Du Pont spun rayon combined with wool is being used 
in two new fabrics distinguished: by an unusual dyeing 
technique just announced by Sea Island Mills, Inc., 53 
Worth Street, New York City. 

The tabrics are a flannel and a gabardine. The manu- 
lacturer states that this is the first time that vat dyes 
have been successfully used on wool content fabrics and 
that their new technique has succeeded in not only uni- 
lormly vat dyeing a rayon and virgin wool blend, but in 
producing fine fabrics that have passed all color fastness 
tests by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. 

in regard to the tests, the manufacturer states that the 
flannel passed 150-hour fadeometer tests which are the 
equivalent of four complete seasons’ average wear in the 
sun. 

Washing tests, they state, at 20 degrees Fahrenheit 
resulted in practically no color change from original sam- 
ples. Shrinkage, they say, is not over 2 per cent residual. 

In the case of the gabardine, it is stated that the rayon 
and virgin wool blends passed all tests with “good” and 
“excellent” rating. These tests, it is said, were equal to 
those required for venetian blind tapes and awning tests 
where severest conditions are encountered. 

Du Pont vat dyes have been used in dyeing these fab- 
rics, 

It is expected that the new materials will be seen dur- 
ing summer, 1941, in men’s and boys’ sportswear, wom- 
en's sports and tailored wear and children’s clothes. The 
new fabrics come in a complete color range. 
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, K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 


FOR LOOMS 


DURING 1940 
IN THE SOUTH 


54 MILLS INSTALLED “K-A” Our Sincere 
OF THESE 


39 EXTENDED K-A EQUIPMENT Appreciation 


WEAVING 


COTTON WORSTEDS 
SILK WOOLENS Textile Bulletin 
RAYON 


Rhode Island Warp Stop 


to 


for the invaluable service rendered our in- 


dustry during the past three decades, and 


Equipment Co. our Best Wishes for continued success. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Representatives 
Wm. D. Whittaker Frank Quance 
P.O. Box 2063 P.O. Box 1543 
Atlanta, Georgia Paterson, N. J. 


A BETTER 
Lug Strap 
Support 


Made from strong, 
lightweight metal. 
Easy and perfect 
adjustment. 
“Makes the loom 


fixer more pleas- 
ont.” 


PEE DEE MFG. CO. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 
WINGO HERRON 
Inventor and Distributor 


1922 Starnes St. Augusta, Ga. 


Selling Agents 


EQUIPMENT WANTED JOSHUA L. BAILY CO. 


: OR F OR “5 ALE ? 40 Worth St. New York City 


Use “Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
Low Rates—Fast Action 
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DUNEAN MILLS GLENWOOD 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
COTTON MILLS 
Easley, S.C. 


+ 


Rayon Fabrics 
specialty Fabrics 
Extensive Range of 

Rayon Goods 


“+ 


} pint Cloth: 


+ 


> pl 
Selling gents 
P. Stevens & Inc. yelling Agents 


44 Leonard St. and 1410 Broadway 
Woodward, Baldwin & Lo. 


BOSTON CHICAGO —— ST L A L 44 Worth - New York Lity 


SAN FRANCISCO 


oh 


Congratulations 


To TEXTILE BULLETIN 


MILLS 


30th Anniversary Gaffney, S, C. 


+ BETTER WEAVING 


Echota Cotton Mills 
Calhoun, Ga. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


THE 
BLADENBORO 
COTTON MILLS 


Last Longer. Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 


Incorporated greatest improvemént enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 

Spinners of High Grade SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hosiery Underwear and Warp Yarns 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
Reg. U. S. P. O U. S. Standard 


2's to 30's Single and Ply Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 


Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


BLADENBORO, N. C. 


Specializing in Random Dyed Carded Yarn for 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hostery and Underwear 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


RUIT 
TRUITT BROS. CHINA GROVE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Tanks e Sheet Metal e Ornamental Work e Cotton Mills 


Mechanical Specialties Machine Work e 


Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or , 
Machine of Special Design 


HIGH QUALITY COMBED YARNS 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL 
THE VARIETY CHAINS ! 


Two individuals with unusually effective contacts 
and experience with 


20's to 80's 


@ GRANT @ MURPHY 
KRESGE PENNEY 
KRESS WOOLWORTH 


and other national chains, intend to represent 
about five southeastern manufacturers. If you 
want to break into this billion dollar market with 
an outstanding line, address Chain Stores, Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


China Grove, N. C. 
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THE ARABOL MFG. co. 


110 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Any Kind of Compounds for 


SIZING . FINISHING 
SOFTENING WEIGHTING 


SOLUBLE OILS 


50-75% Guaranteed 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
DEGUMMING OIL 


] ries Solicited 
° 


F rire 


BROOKLYN. N.Y. « CHICAGO. ILI 


DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


Pi CK ERSS 


LUG STRAPS, 
HOLDUPS, ETC! 


Nex rell Machine C0. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


VICTOR & 


has the You need 


WOOLEN and WORSTED SPINNING 


epre 


iti 
Write, wire, or call, Well send sample travel rRIGK 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N.C 
Tel 247 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


SERVICE 


We salute the BULLETIN 
on 30 Years serrice to the x 


fextile South 
STERLING 
lravele! 


started King 
back in 1897 


Southern sentatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, itasca, Texas 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CE 
, MASS 


BOL 
| 
| | 
| 
=, 4 
SS 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Proven in Practice 


PHI-O-SOL 


FOR BETTER 


SULPHUR COLOR DYEING 


OF COTTON 


The use of Phi-@-Sol in connection 


with Sulphur Color Dyeing of Cot- 


ton gives a very marked improve- 


ment in wetting out and penetrat- 


ing, producing more level dyeing 


and a very soft, full hand to cotton 


fabric and hosiery. 


Send for our new book on Phi-@- 
Sol. Write for samples and demon- 
stration, on your firm's letterhead 
—please. 


MEANS 
MORE 
SALES 


merchandising the most 

important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 


OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual! 
and coordinated 
package designs 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


sented to the consumer. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Martinsville Va 
Winston Salem. 


Charlotte. N. C. 
Burlington, N. C 
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The CountryA 
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SIZES, SOFTENERS 
and GUMS 


Thanks ¢ 

© the 

textile mil growing Potr 
now customers FRANK 


ties, enabling NORTH ise be made in | 


When a 
offers his 
tions attach 


NORTH Service 
ervices and 
ed Try him. 


man calls at 


f Warp size< 
of all types for 
any spex ified 
TIONING” OND I. 
Machine and Nor. 

for setting twist 


rs o 


ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 


MARIETTA, GA. P.0. BOX $2 
Telephones: Atlanta, RAymond 2196 — Marietta 250 


MEETING PLACE FOR 
TEALTILE Man 


In New York 


To outstanding members of 
the textile industry, the Van- 
derbilt is home during their 
stay in New York. You, too, 
will enjoy this internationally famous hotel 
.. . because of its location, which combines 
the distinction of a Park Avenue address with 
the convenience of being adjacent to New 
York's textile center .. 


. and because 
of its luxurious accommodations and deli- 
cious food, which are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manoger 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET © NEW YORK 
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| 
| Onyx 
| 
| lorgqecs NORTH iN 
gums in Ame. 
FRANK G. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY Be 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. Si % 
Charette Chicago Montrea! N 
| 
i Counts in Kackaging 
| 
Kinston N.C 
Achehore, N.C 
= 


CARLTON 
YARN MILLS, Inc. 


NUWAY 
SPINNING CO. Inc. 


Yu rhs 


CHERRYVILLE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Union Buttalo 


Mills Co. 


+ 


Print Cloths 
and Narrow Sheetings 


+ 


Mills at 
Union, South Carolina 
Buffalo, South Carolina 
Fairmont, South Carolina 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Sheets Pillow Cases 

Shirts Diapers 

Grey Goods _ Handkerchiefs 
Prints 


WARE SHOALS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 
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Marshall Field Host To South Americans 


Leaksville, N. C.—Recently the Tri-Cities were host to 
a group of South Americans who were attending the 
Inter-American Institute in progress at Chapel Hill. Prof. 
k. J. Woodhouse, of the University of North Carolina, 
acted as leader of the group. The visitors attended a joint 
luncheon meeting of the Leaksville-Spray Lions Club, the 
Leaksville-Spray Rotary Club and the Draper Rotary 
Club at the Draper Y. M. C. A. During the evening the 
group attended a meeting of the Carolina Co-operative 
Council, to which various other clubs in the community 
were invited. The visitors also made a tour of several of 
the Marshall Field & Co. textile mills. 

In the group besides Dr. Woodhouse were Misses Mar- 
garita Neves and Katherine Paton, from Uruguay; Au- 
gusto Villoran, Santiago E. Antunez de Mayola, Edwin 
Rey, trom Peru; George Shneider and Reynaldo Klimpel, 
from Chile. 

W. B. Weaver, secretary of the Carolina Co-operative 
(Council, acted as host to the group during the day and he 
also presided at the joint meeting of the civic clubs during 
the luncheon. At the meeting of the Carolina Co-opera- 
tive Council J. Frank Wilson, president of the Council 
and production manager of the Marshall Field & Co 
mills, presided. At both meetings members of the South 
American group made short talks. 


Iselin-Jefferson Selling for J. C. Sanders Mill 


Iselin- Jefferson Co. has been appointed selling agent for 
the J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill Co., of Mobile, Ala. 


BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 


FOR EVERY LOAD 


SPEED ano DUTY 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN. U.S A. 


PREQCISIVN 


Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills 


Danville, Va. 
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MERROW 


Teast 
Established 1838 
For Overseamine 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 


High Speed 
with maxtronn 


and low 
operating 
cost 
Modernize 
with the new 
Merrow ClassA 
Machines 
On Display at the Southern Textile Exposition—Booths %27-228 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Starting /ts Second Century Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 72! Kn. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanbure. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re 
versible and Lock- 
Ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oiline 
Device three Sad 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
| rup 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 


174-A 


| as & SYRUPS 
| 
Buk”, 
| tives at 
436-39 
] 


Greetings! 


to 


Textile Bulletin 
and the 


Southern Textile 
Exposition 


Union Bleachery 
Greenville, S. C. 


JACKSON MILLS 


VA, ©. WELLFORD. S. C. 


HIGH SHOALS, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINT CLOTHS and SHEETINGS 


Selling Agents 


J. P. STEVENS & COMPANY, New York 
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G. E. Shows Big Business Increase 


New ‘York.—Preliminary results of General Electric 
Co.’s operations for the year 1940 were announced Feb- 
ruary 28th by President Charles E. Wilson following a 
meeting of the board of directors of the company. 

Net sales billed amounted to $411,938,000, compared 
with $304,680,000 for 1939, an increase of 35 per cent. 
\s announced in January, 1940 
amounted to $654,190,000; a record high figure, and were 


orders received in 
equivalent to an increase of 81 per cent over the orders 
received,in 1939. 

Net income for the year 1940, after provision for all 
charges, amounted to $56,241,000, and was equivalent to 
$1.95 a share of common stock, compared with $1.43 a 
share in 1939, an increase of 36 per cent. Cash dividends 
of $1.85 a share were declared and paid in 1940, com- 
pared with $1.40 a share in 1939. 

The provision for total 1940 taxes was $54,943,000, or 
more than was ever previously required for such purposes 
and represented an increase of $33,930,000, or 162 per 
cent, over the corresponding amount tor 1939. 

On December 31, 1940, there were 214,140 stockhold- 
ers, compared with 209,914 a year earlier. 

The annual report for 1940 will be mailed to stockhold- 
ers in the latter part of March. 


Steel Heddle To Absorb Southern Shuttles, Inc. 


Greenville, S. C.—A special meeting of Southern Shut- 
tles, Inc., will be held in Greenville April 2nd to take ac- 
tion on a proposed contract, by which the assets of the 
corporation will be acquired by the Steel Heddle Mig. 
Co. 

The Heddle concern would assume the liabilities of the 
shuttles concern, which would subsequently be dissolved, 
according to Louis P. Batson, president. 


Tifton Mills Get Employee Group Life Insurance 
Policy 

Tifton, Ga.—The Tifton Cotton Mills has acquired a 
group life insurance policy involving a total of $148,500 
for the protection of 231 emplovees. 

The policy allots insurance in amounts ranging from 
$600 to $1,500 to each worker, according to rank. Pre- 
miums will be paid in part by the workers themselves and 
the remainder of the expense will be assumed by the em- 
ploying company, the policy having been issued on. the 
contributory basis. 


The Last Arrival 
If we had received notice of the following exhibitor 
more than three hours later it would not have been possi- 
ble to include it in this issue. However, the announce- 
ment got under the press deadline, so we list The Celetex 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga., as exhibiting in Booth 317-B at the 
Southern Textile Exposition. 
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Use of Plastics and Chemicals in Apparel 
Reported Increasing 


New York.—The progress in the use of plastics in ap- 
narel was cited by two speakers at the meeting of the 
New York Section of the American Chemical Society at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. In addition to noting the utiliza- 
tion of the non-textile forms of plastics, they reported the 
progress of these same plastics in the forms of yarns and 
staple fiber, 

Speakers at the meeting were Howard 5S. Bunn, man 
ager of the plastics division of Carbide & Carbon Chem 
ical Corp., New York; James F. Walsh, of Tuckahoe, N 
Y.. research consultant of the Celariese Corp. of America, 
and Wesley R. Thompson, technical director of the Cata 
lin Corp. of America, Fords, N. J. 

“Thin plastic fabrics of the new vinyl elastomere are 
being fabricated into waterproof garments, such as rain 
coats, rain hats, golf jackets, smocks, aprons, smockettes, 
and make-up capes where the fabrics’ adaptability to 
stvling, their lightness in weight, low cost, durability, and 
other properties which afford protection suit them ad- 
mirably for the applications,’ Mr. Bunn stated. 

‘Many other apparel uses, such as hose supporters, 
garter waists, lingerie straps, and shower caps are being 
manufactured and many more are contemplated, some as 
actual apparel, others as supplementary items, such as 
wallets, cosmetic bags, and mothproof bags for storing 
clothes. 

“The elastomeric material is made in thicknesses from 

003 inch up to 0.085 inch in various widths and essen- 
tially continuous lengths. It is strong and tough, yet elas- 
tic, having a ‘lazy’ return when stretched. It is durable, 
resilient, having seven times the tear resistance of com 
parable materials, and is easily washable. 

“Thicker sheetings of this material enter the manufac- 
ture of women’s shoes, for both the street type as well as 
highly styled evening slippers. These sheetings are found 
in glove trim, belts, wrist watch straps, hand bags, hat 
trim and other trim for women’s dress ensembles. Scull 
proof tips for children’s shoes, and men’s belts, suspend- 
ers, watch straps, key and watch chains, and sports shoes 
also employ the plastic material. 

Discussing “Cellulose Plastics in Wearing Apparel,” 
Mr. Walsh pointed out that these plastics. “possessing in 
more or less degree incomparable commercially desirable 
inherent characteristics,’ are continuing to expand their 
helds of use. 

“Cellulose plastics, serving effectively peacetime wear 
ing apparel needs, will just as effectively serve in required 
modified forms our defense and emergency requirements, | 
Mr. Walsh asserted. 

‘Relatively low in cost and capable of economical fab. 
rication, cellulose plastics are of wide range of color abil 
ity and configuration, and have facility of cementing, 
adaptability to machining or molding by forming, blow- 
ing. pressure or injection molding, transparency, tough 
ness, water resistance, and stability under conditions of 
normal service. 

“The total volume shows 24,905,586 pounds of cellu- 
lose plastics used in wearing apparel. On this basis, each 
of us uses an average of about one-fifth of a pound of 
cellulose plastic, in some form or another, in wearing ap- 
parel during a year. 
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LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


Representatives: 

CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 

NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


AA 


Republic Cotton Mills 


Carded Broadcloths 
and 


Print Cloths 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 


Fine Goods 
and 


Silk and Rayon Mixtures 


A 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


~ 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St.. New York 


atti 


Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 
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GARLAND 


> 

LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 
Da nail 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—-Worth Street markets were quick to react 
to the passage of the lend-lease bill and other recent de- 
velopments which apparently point to higher prices and 
continued heavy production. As buyers viewed the situa- 
tion, everything tended to force prices upward and there 
was nothing in sight to cause a reaction in values. The 
appointment of a committee to recommend a new mini- 
mum wage for textiles was also considered and a number 
of merchants pointed out that the establishment of a new 
pay scale at this time would make the margin on many 
contracts now on mill books look quite thin. Merchants 
continued their attempts to impose some sort of controls 
on marketing but were not very successful and finally a 
number announced that they had decided ‘to withdraw 
from the market for the time being. The market is now 
st rongly leaning to the belief that the best policy to pur- 
sue is to continue to produce supplies in large amounts 
on the ground that heavy production is a better stabilizer 
of prices and marketing than any other known device. 
Meanwhile, every indication pointed to a continuation of 
buying and steadily rising prices. With raw cotton values 
rising and other materials more expensive, the rise in mill 
costs during the week ending March 14th was almost on 
a par with the advance in prices. 

While gray goods prices have risen considerably from 
the lows of last August, prices are still moderate in com- 
parison with values on most lines of manufactured goods. 
Mills are making money but find that wage and other 
costs are keeping pace with the widening. of manufactur- 
ing margins. Competition for skilled help has led- to the 
granting of numerous wage increases and to a certain 
deterioration of production. When jobs were scarce, 
workers put their all into the tasks assigned them. With 
work plentiful, mill hands are no longer under this com- 
pulsion with the result that a number of plants find that 
production is from 10 to 12 per cent under what it 
should be. 

While there has been considerable discussion in the 
market regarding the imposition of price controls, the 
general belief is that the most effective way of stabilizng 
prices and keeping goods flowing at a rapid rate through 
distributive channels is to maintain the present high rate 
production. 

A number of mills have not only added third shifts but 
there are a number of plants which have resorted to Sat- 
urday operations, thus putting an end to the week-end 
blackout about which defense officials have been com- 
plaiming. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
ling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia._-All types of cotton varns have advanced 
in price during the past several days. This is apt to result 
in rumors of profiteering by those who see only the price 
of the finished product and do not consider the rising 
costs that the manufacturer must deal with. 

One newspaper report, dated March 11th, stated, “In 
the largest volume of trading since the war boom of Sep- 
tember, 1939, the New York cotton market moved to new 
high levels for the season yesterday when May sold at 
10.78 cents and March to 10.78. 

‘There were reports that domestic mills bought fully 
25,000 bales of futures, or fixed the price on that many 
bales through leading spot firms and commission houses. 
Bombay houses also bought about 15,000 bales of new 
crop months. 

‘The rise was inspired by the passage of the lend-lease 
bill by the Senate. This measure implies that surplus 
commodities, such as cotton, might be shipped abroad. 

When.the above facts are taken into consideration, to- 
gether with the fact that mills are now operating at In- 
creased labor costs it is not hard to see the reason for the 
increases In yarn prices. Wages have not shown any con- 
siderable rise throughout the industry, but there has been 
a definite rise in labor costs due to the fact that much o1 
the help must have additional training before they can 
operate the jobs well. Most of the good workers have 
been working all the time, and the workers who have 
been added to take care of the increased business result- 
ing from the defense program are the less experienced 
ones who could not measure up to qualifications hereto- 
fore. 

Movement in cotton yarns during the week ending 
March 14th was probably the most active since the rush 


‘buying period last fall. A definite advance in quotations 


was registered in principal counts of carded knitting and 
weaving yarns, while combed yarns were up sharply and 
a very substantial mark-up became effective in mercer- 
ized yarns. For some months veteran yarn distributors 
expected such a condition, but not before June. In the 
past month, some of the larger distributors have been 
urging customers to cover completely to mid-summer, 
rather than to remain.open on part of this coverage and 
attempt partial protection tor an additional three months 

Sale yarn users until lately remained ultra-conservative 
and it took the recent bulge in cotton to bring a good 
many of them to the point of seriously considering the 
delivery outlook. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, 
Flyer & Spinning Frames” 


——— Also Spindles & Flyers ——— 


Phones 516 and 517 a P. O. Box 835 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VOGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse. 


use less water and 


seldom, if ever, 
f require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VOGEL Factory 


Closets have been 


viving service in all 


Nee 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


partsof the country 


EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 

* Better Quality 

* Better Knitting 

* Proper Conditioning 


Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by over 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Po. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


177 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


If not, 


probably what you need 1s the 


k 
maity item 


i lubricants. Prefer spe 


AZETessive 
" have been selling our own manufactured produ t to mills in the 
| lenness¢ ior years this field Not 
Address Sales 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (WNite) 


j FOR SALE i 

Address ‘‘Frames."’ 

Care Textile Bulletin. 
> 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 

Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 841 


FOR SALE 
n Slasher evili 
to in e pan 
in first-cla condition \ ’ 
bargain ii We need the r Spa 

Address “Bargain,” 
j Care Textile Bulletin. | 


Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St. 


Powtucket, R. |. 


| SATISFIED 


WITH YOUR SALES » 4 
IN THE SOUTH 
representation we can give you We | 


Carolinas. Virginia and 
interested in belting chemicals or 
Agent. Bulletin 


care lextile 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. i 
Phone 2-2195 


‘ 


© 


EATON BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. ; 
514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Eaton 

Member Examining Corps j; 
U. S. Patent Office 


: 


Former 


WANTELD—Job as section man or second 


hand in spinning room. 16 vears xXpe! 
ene graduate of Junior llewe and | 
vears old married strietls 


ts anywhere 


care Textil bulletin 


SAL ESMAN WANTED—Fo1 
r transmission iten 


rapid turn- 
Straight com- 


nm. No objection to DANGHEE with 
non-competitive lines \d\ present 
territor’s and lines handlk a. \ddress 


Transmission. cure Textile B ulletin. 


WAN TEL—Position as o 
$3 experience on colored and 


fancy work At present night overseer 
d pr r davt Marris 4 
inager of help. References from pres 
\dd i! 


Chemical 
Engineers 


FULBRIGHT 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
; Room 223 Latta Arcade 


Sst PERI NTENDENT ed 
vant POSILION Pract al experie ‘ 
t mill, in dins 
wind ded and combed. 1. ¢ 
I pes ed in 1 ling 

I Pexti ! 
WANTED \ i) rsee! 
hildre) righ draft nu 
x] ence, } t ti 
et \ddre 
rexti 


WW it fiverseer Carding 


aL i] it 
\ i? hy x 
til 


WAN TEIL)—Position as Overseer of Wea 


With pre r i4 
lor nis \ rete! 
present ‘ Inguiri 
lin () ee! lextil 
| | 


W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 
Specialized Repairer of 
| Stee! Rolls, Spindies and Flyers : 
P.O. Box 474 Phone 1114 | 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Report Mexico Will Buy 
Its Rayon From Japan 
been 


has 


Tokyo An 


signed with Mexico for the importa 


agreement 


tion of Japanese rayon yarns by the 
that 
trom 


textile industry in country. ac 


cording to advices Japanese 


If Mexico ( ity, 


Commenting upon this agreement, 
Domet, official Japanese news agen 
cy, said Japanese traders believe that 
indication of in 


it was a definite 


creased dependence of the world 
market upon Japan for rayon sup- 


plies. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addre Southern plants, houses, offices, and re pre reniatives of manutacturers of textte 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are jrequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers, 


ACME STEEL CO. 2°38 Archer Ave Chicago, Il sou. Office and 
Warehouse Stewart Ave Atlanta. Cia Hi. Webb. Dist 


Orleans. La Phone NMiagnelia 5559 Warehouses at Atlanta 
fin... Greenville. S. New Orleans, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Kockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.. 
Chariotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Keps John D. Hun 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: E. J. 
Adams, 1404 5S. 22nd St Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. 123 Clairmont 
Ave... Decatur, Ga.: K Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte,. N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div Textile Troducts Section, 
Lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office. 88 Norwood Piace. Greenville. S. C. J. V. 
Ashiey, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Keps.. 
W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton, Charlotte, N. C.. Office: John H. 
Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 12th St., 
Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 331, Meridian, Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc... Charlotte. N. C Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga 


rexas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 
AUFFMORDT & CO. C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York City. 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO.. Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc... 10 High St.. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps. J. D. Quern and 
Db. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte. N. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. and 815 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. I’. O. Box 
1169, Charlotte, Sales Reps... W. B. Uliler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar 
tanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN DAY IL). lawrence Mass (;Tree! ville 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga.. Belton ( Piow 
den: Dallas. Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co.. In Gastonia. N. C.. Gas 


tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supp!y Co.; Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N.C 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte. N. C. Fred BR 
Cochrane, Sales Mer.. and J. KE. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.; J. BE. Beat 


tie. Box 82, Greenville, S. C. 


CIBA CO.. Ine., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Grady Gilbert. Box 342, 
Phone 1182. Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc... Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469 

\\ Box 3 la 


Hiarold (,olle! 900 Woodside Blade. Le! (;reenvill 
Stocks carried at Carolina ‘Transte! Storage ( hariotte 
N. ¢ Consolidated Brokerag (jreenvill 
Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga Farmers Bonded Warehous: 


Roanok«s Rapids 
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CULE MFG. CO... R. D.. Newnan. Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York Cits 
(orn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John White. Megr.: Corn 


Products Sales Co., Montgomery’ Bidg., Spartanburg, S. ¢ J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co Mill) and Pape 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bide Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co 4-0 Southeastern (,reensboro Ww. 


Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co... Comer Bide... Birmingham. Ala.. 
H. Kelley Migr Stocks carried at convenient pein 


CUTLER. ROGER W.. 141 Niiik St Boston. Viase Sou. Office. Wood 


side Bidg.. Greet vilie, S. Sal wpe Ageiil Iivredl Miller W oonisicte 
Midg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents, Dixie Koller Shop, Rockingham 
\. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot 
\iacon. (sa. Viorrow Roller Shop Albemarle { (sre bile 


i 
Koll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. ¢ lake Up Koll Agent, M. Bradfor 
Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. Ga. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Muss SOU Keps.., Greenville. S. 1000 Woodside Bidg Ww. F W ood 
ward, Tel 8336; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
Y.. 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


DARKY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Mass Sou. Rep., John E 
Humphries Pr. O. Box 848. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill - ¢ 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515 Spartanburg 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.. William |] 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. J. Cole. P. O. Bex 846. 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
(ru Sou. Jobbers (;reenvillie lLextile SUDDIY to (sreenville Belting Co 


UWreenville, 5. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mil 
Supply Co.,. Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
lias, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W Atlanta, Ga 


Omlices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
(ya. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. ¢ 
916 ldeal Way, James H. Lewis; Atlanta, Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., 5.W 


S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 

DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. I Dallas, Tex. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. ( Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 


Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell 


DI PON DE NEMOURS {) I ri kK | Urgank hemi 


Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div... Wilmington. Del John 
Suu. Saies Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sates Mgr.: J. D. Sandrinige 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: P. Davidson Asst lgr lechnical SOU 


Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Keps., C. H. Asburs 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner. |! eK. Green, M. D 
Hianey, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office: J MeGregor, Jr... James A. Kidd, 1935 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg . Greensboro, N. C.: John |! Dabbs, Jr... G. H. Bovd., 804 Provident 


Bidg.. Chattanooga. Ten: KR. DD. R. Johnson, Greenville. S 
C.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. J1 W. A. Howard. Columbus. Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta. Ga.: Tom Taylor. Newnan. Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc... E. L. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
LeRoy Kennette, Dist Sales Mer. Keps.. J lL... Moore. Techtica! 
Man: Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold 
i754 FE. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: R 


rane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, Atianta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 
19th Ave., Nashville. Tenn... Ceramic Salesman 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville. S. ¢ 
KATON, PAUL B.. 213 Johnston Bide Chariotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St... Charlotte. N. C. George Field. Mer Clifton | Watson. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 20386, Tel 
%-7503 Arthur M. Harris. Harris Mfe. Co... Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
\iliin 2648. Atlanta. Ga.: Henry FE. Littleiohn. Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co Act.. P. O. Box 387. Phone 5440, Greenville. S. C.: W. A. Braley. 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: 
K. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO... Westfleld, Mass. Sou. Offices. 1814 Johnston 
Bicde.. Charlotte, N. C 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS Co. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Co.. Greenville. Ss. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta. Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO. Gastonia. N. C 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer 
Keps., G. P. W. Black. Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville. S. ¢ ; a 
G, Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 BF. Franklin St 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley, H. R. Wigg. 688 Wainwricht 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefield. W. Va : Dave B. Smith. Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman. Charlotte. N. ¢ 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... Hudson St.. New Y City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte. N. C B. A 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Salee Offices. 
Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com’'l. V. P.. 187 Spring St.. N.W.: rming 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mgr., 600 N. 18th St.: Charlotte. N EB. P. 
Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn... M. O Mc Kinney, 
Megr., 8382 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, Tex.,. W. B. Clayton. Dict Meg 180] 
N. LL amar st.; El Paso, Tex., E. C. Wise. Mer.. 100 N Oregon St : Fort 
Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer. 408 W 7th St.: Houston, Tex.. FE. M 
Wise, Mgr.. 1812 Live Oak -St.: Jacksonville, Fla.. F. H. Worthington. 
Mgr., 237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville. lenn.. A. B. Cox, Mer.. 602 S 
Gay 5St.; Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Macfarlane. Mer.. & N rhird St.: 
Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale Mgr., 234 Third N.: New Orn 
leans, La.. H. H. Blakeslee. Me "37 .oravier St.: Oklahoma City. 
Okla., F. B. Hathaway. Mer.. 119 N. Robinson St.; San Antonio, Tex 
Il. A. Uhr, Mgr., 201 Villita St.: Tulsa. Okla., E. F. Patterson. Mer.. 
400 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J. Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, repr. 


GREENSBORO OOM REED (;reensboro. N (seo \ et 
ters, Mer. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF REFINING 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: At! inta, Ga 1.M.W right, 
Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg. S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gas 
tonia, N. R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: King. ir. Au 
gusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadel phia, Pa.: New 
Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City Sou 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps.. Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax. Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket, R. bk Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidge Atlanta, Ga. J. C 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. sales and service represen 
tatives. 


HOLLISTER, EF. W.. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N. 
C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and \merican Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. Pa.. 
W. Hi. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer.. 12801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. 
C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert. 7 St Paul St.. Baltimore. 4 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond Va.: S. P. Schwoyer 507 N. 
Main St.. High Point. N. C ; D. O. Wylie. 1801 W. Morehead St... 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. L Seooke, P. O. Box 263, Griffin. Ga.: J. J. Reiliv 
1830 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid. 308 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans. La.: W. A Isenberg, Lub. Engineer. 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL, CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor. P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD ans MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 
244 Forsyth St. Atl: inta, Ga.: Guy tT, Melchor Sou Ace nt: 
W. Rep.. Russell A, Singleton Co Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.: J 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W. Atlan ita, Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 833 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO... THE FE. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 183. Greer. S. C.: Sou service Mer... Dan RB. Griffin 
P. O. Box 544. Charlotte. N.C : Sou. Subsidiary. The F M. Jacobs Mfe 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Sunply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mil) Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: G: istonia Mill Supply Co (sastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N.C - Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc. Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C - Greenville Textile Sunnlw Co Greenville. 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co Atlanta 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co Birmingham, Ala 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. Statesville Ave., Charlotte. P.O 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude RB. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville. S. C.. crereeee. N. C. Sou. Reps.. J. C. Attaway Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C - 
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F. M. Wallace, Homewood. Birmingham, Ala. 
KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CU. Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG Inec., 2607 E. Tioga St.. 
sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede. P. 0. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. W. R 
sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 400 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S.C. New 


England Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River. Mass 


THE MERROW MACHINE (0O.. 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn. FE. W. 


Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD. Inc. Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL Inc. >partanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou Reps., Jos.P. Carter, E. H. Thomas Mer. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd 


MORTON erat MICAL CO. 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868. 


(;reensboro Phone 623. Jos R Morton Pres W H MecCor 
mick, Jr... 3 and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist Green 
ville, S. C.. Office, Room 312 Woodside Bide. Phons 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHI MICAL, CO., Ine. Gen. Office. 40 Rector 
St New York City Julian T. Chase tes. Megr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst Mer... 201 W First St.. 
Charlotte. N. ¢ Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. 1 Barker, R. RB Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. > 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Par 
ker, Jeffersor Stat dard Bh lg (sreensboro. N Rodgers. L006 


James Bidg., Chattanooga. 7: Spratt, 1006 James Bide. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 1 White American Savings Bank Bide. At 


lanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, B-8 Dimon ¢ ourt’ Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: 
Frank L. Feagle. 3300 St. ¢ ‘harles Ave.. Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. I. 
Pemberton, 824 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N.C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.. Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave.. Cincinnati, O.; Widener Bldg... Philadel 
phia, Pa John 7 Lewis & Bros. Co ; (Atlantic Branch), Ceorgia 
Lead Div Atlanta. Warel houses Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
lransfer Co., Bay St. Extension and ¢ inal St.. Savannah, Ga.: John 7 
Lewis & Bros. Co Pier 1. S E Cor. Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore. 
Md.; F. V. Gunn & Co.. 1422 EF. Cary St., Richmond. Va Sou. Sales 
Reps.. A. K. Brown. 1670 Cornell Road, N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City. 
Trenn.: Angus P Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St.. Ricl mond Va.: R. S. 
tiayes, 2305 Fourth Ave.. Richmond, Va.: C. Wallac Jackson, 1709 
Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville. N $01 S. Union 
St.. Concord. N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. Ine Harrison. N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office, Cedartown. Ga. Sou. Sales Mer.. G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta. Ga. Sou Reps., R. B. MacIntyre. Box 52. Frank 
linton, N. ¢ D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens. Ga. F. J. Chad 
wick, 8809 12th C ourt, So. Birmingham. Ala 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. Provi 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, 
Sou, Ast iylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.. Pratt, 
Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. John 
stone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia. N . 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., Harry G. 
Curske, 1819 Kings Drive. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave... New York 
sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St. Phone 48-7191, Charlotte 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville, S. C. Falle L 
Sou. Dist Mer 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Rep., John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greeny ile, S. C 


St ANDER MACHINE (CO... New Bedford, Mass. Sou Plant, 2138 
. Long St... Gs N. ¢ 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS ¢ Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
E. W. Lawrence. 1°41 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


NORTH, FRANK G.. Im l’. ©. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. O Box 
Atlanta. Gia Keps \\ \\ (sree ©O=7/ Box 824 (;sreenville 


OLD DOMINION BOX _CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte. N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps... Edwin 
W. Rlumph and Cliff C. Myers. 12) W. 3rd St... Charlotte. VN. ¢ Clift 


Box 671 Atlanta. Ga 


PABST SAI . S CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.. W. 
\. Pardue. 2 \ugusta Road. Greenville. S ¢ . O. Box 1147. Sou 


PARKSCRAMER CO. Plante at Fitchburg, Mass. and Charlotte. 
N.C. Atlanta Office Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & (O.. J. N.. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. Cc. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc.. 496 Lexington Ave... New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis. Tenn ; J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office ; a. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. } Morrison. Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H 
Nelson, Charlotte. N. C.: W. R Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks c arried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. Inc.. gee cian Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide. Charlotte, N. ¢ 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO Group Accident and 
liealth and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Dis 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N. ¢ 


RHOADS, J. BE. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa Sou 
Reps... L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. Spring St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville. S. ¢ ‘. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Syla 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta 
Store, C. R.. Mitchell, Mer... 88 Forsyth St.. S.W Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD. Inc. Lowell. Mass. Sou. repr.: Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3291 
Dist. P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte. N. C. Reps... W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte. N. C.: A. K. Haynes. 1666 Emory Road, N.F Atlanta. Ga 
hone Dearborn 6482 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass Sou 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou 
Agent: Atlanta. Ga... John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agent 


SE YDEL-WOOLLEY & CO.. 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. FE. H. Steger. Sou. reprs.: Frank 
W. Harwell, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Harris Ford, 15° F 
Main St., Spartanburg. S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 Broad St.., 
Ga. 


SLAYSMAN CO... THE, 813 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Inc. Southeastern Div Office 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore. Mad Warehouses Iinion Storage 
Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 
S11 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. ¢ South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. ¢ Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 
102 Boush St... Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou 
Keps.. Far! H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey 
°15 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. C.: R. EF. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 
Drive. Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way. N.F.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 512-514 W. 4th St 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices. 1710 Rhodes 
Haverty. Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer., L. 
Dillon. Asst. Sou. Mgr.. 812 Montgomery Bldg... Spartanburg. S. C.: 
Geo. A. Dean. Reps... W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor. 
Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: H, A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps... W. S 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. P 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: N. P 
Murphy. Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant. 2100 W Alh 
or lie \ve Philadelphia iilford Sark dig 


(;reensboro, N. W. Cah Henry P. CGoodwi Mir 
ind] Plant. Greenville kK aufmant (sal \ e-Pres 
Mer. of Sou. Divisions Davis | BRatsor sam Zimmerman ly 
lanta Office and Plant. 268 MeDonoug Rive Hox 140 Aflanta. Cia 
Ra ford Barne\ Vernon \ if] Souther? tit 
ties i division of the Steel Heddle Mie. Co (;sreenville ~ louis 


Batson. Pres 


ST EIN. HiAl I & CO.., Inc.., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City Sou 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer. Sou. Reps., 
W. Strickland. T. C. Davis. W. N. Kline 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO... Charlotte. N. C. FEF. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 


TEXAS CO... THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
rincipal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C, Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; 
) Keys Richmond Va W Coebel, Roanoke. Va (; 
Wood. Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner. Greensboro. N. C.: H. L 
Marlow. Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: W. N 
Dulaney. Chester, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. 
Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: W. H. Mandy, Bir 
mingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Eaddy, 
Sec. and Treas. 


TRUITT Greensboro, N. C. 
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U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., F& Holt, 208 
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Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 


». C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


I S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou 
Reps.,. William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green 
ville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens. Ga.: Torrence lL, 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont. N. { 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.. R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, 
512 S. Main St... Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT. In Hartford, Conn Sou. Office. Room 231 W 
Washington St.. Greenville. S. ¢ Fadwin Howard. Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. 
(. Atso stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr. 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C, 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen, 
lt Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. Greenville 
rextile Supply Co... Greenville, S. ¢ Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
; C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas. Tex.: R. B 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. ¢ Sou. Reps... M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 3806 Mills Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: W. KE. H 
Searcy. III, Box 128. Griffin. Ga 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou 
Rep., H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St.. Providence, R. I. 


F. JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. Bruning 
806 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. Box 102. Lenoir 
City, Tenn 
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Index Advertisers 


Textile Machinery Parts 


A DEPARTMENT OF OUR SHOP 


equipped with BIM Loom parts are not only 


parts are now shortening the distinctive in appearance, but 


time span between ‘‘on order’ and also designed to fit the loom and 
delivery of goods essential for to give smooth, fast operation with 
defense. utmost dependability. 


Sei TOO, can step up produc- 
tion in your mill, and at lower 
cost, by equipping your looms with 
Bahan Loom Parts. 


To our many friends and customers, we wish to extend a cordial invitation to 
visit our Booth 137-138 at the Southern Textile Exposition, March 3ist to 
April 5th. 


You are also invited to visit our plants while in Greenville. 


Bahan Textile Machinery Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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2-3 PICK COUNTERS and the NEW CUT METERS 
make a strong background for this year’s Veeder-Root 
exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition. And in hun- 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., 


HARTFORD, CONN., & 


dreds of weave rooms, these same Veeder-Root Counters 


make a strong background of economy and efficiency in 


loom operation. 


For the 2-3 Pick Counter is the finest made... the only 


complete installation . . . soundly designed to outwit ob- 
solescence without any gadgets or makeshifts. And the 
Veeder-Root Cut Meter reduces short lengths... enables 
mills to sell goods in guaranteed lengths without cut 
marks... automatically acts to stop the loom when the 


predetermined length has been woven. 


Make a note, now, to drop into Booth 107 on the first 
floor of Exposition Hall. You can count on a friendly 


welcome from the whole Veeder-Root organization! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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